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The Happy Isles 


A NOVEL—PART If 


BY BASIL KING 


Author of The Inner Shrine, 


Many a green isle needs must be 

In the deep wide sea of misery, 

Or the mariner, worn and wan, 

Never thus could voyage on, 

Day and night, and night and day... . 
Shelley. 


AT eight months of age his only ex- 
perience of life had been one of 


well-being. He was fed when hungry; 
he slept when sleepy; he woke when he 
had slept enough. When bored or an- 
noyed or uneasy he could cry. If crying 
brought him attentions it was that much 
to the good; if the effort was thrown 
away it did no one any harm. Even 
when least fertile of results it was a 
change from the crowing and gurgling 
which were all he had to distract him 
when left to his own company. 

Though his mind worked in co-oper- 
ation with the subconscious more than 
with the conscious, it worked actively. 
In waking minutes there was every- 
thing to observe and register. 

His intimate nee d's being met, there 
were the phenomena of light and dark- 
He knew not only the difference 


ness. 
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between them, but in a general way 
when to expect the turn of each. He 
knew that light brought certain form- 
alities, chiefly connected with his person, 
and that darkness brought certain 
others. The reasons remained obscure, 
but the variety was pleasing. 

Then there was the room, or rather the 
spectacular surroundings of his uni- 
verse. The nursery was his earth, his 
atmosphere, his firmament, the ether 
in which his heavenly bodies went 
rolling away into the infinite. And, 
just as with grown-up people, the near- 
ness and distance of Mars or Sirius or 
Betelgueuse have gone through experi- 
mental stages of guesswork first and 
calculation afterwards, so the exact 
location of the wardrobe, the table, or 
the mantelpiece, was a subject for 
endless wonderment. At times they 
were apparently so close that he would 
put out his hand to touch them from his 
crib; but at once they receded, fixing 
themselves against the light-blue walls, 
home of a menagerie of birds and 


animals, with something between him 
All Rights Reserved 
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and them which he was learning to 
recognize as space. 

There was also motion. Certain 
things remained in place; other things 
could move. He himself could move, 
but that was so near the fundamental 
necessities as hardly to call for notice. 
True, there were discoveries even here. 
The day when he learned that once his 
legs were freed he could lie on his back 
and kick was one of emancipation. In 
finding that he could catch his foot with 
his hands and put it in his mouth he 
made his first advance in skill. But 
there was motion superior to this. 
There were beings who walked about the 
room, who entered it and left it. Merely 
to watch their goings and comings sent 
spasms through his feet. 

Little by little he had come to dis- 
cern in these creatures a difference in 
function and personality. Enormous in 


size, irresistible in strength, they were 
nevertheless his satellites. One of them 
supplied his wants; another worshiped 
him; the third lifted him up, carried 


him about, tickled him deliciously with 
his mustache or his bushy outstanding 
eyebrows, and otherwise entertained 
him. For the first his tongue essayed 
the syllables, Na-Na; for the second 
his lips rose and fell with an explosive 
Ma-Ma; the last sent his tongue clicking 
toward the roof of his mouth in the 
harsher sound of Da-Da; and yet be- 
tween these efforts and the accomplish- 
ment there was still some lack of corre- 
spondence. 

Of his many enthralling interests 
speech was the most magical. In his 
analysis of life it came to him early that 
these coughings and_ barkings and 
gruntings were meant to express thought. 
He himself had thoughts. What he 
lacked was the connection of the sounds 
with the ideas, and of this he was not 
unaware. They supposed him a little 
animal who could only eat and sleep, 
when all the while he was listening, 
recording, distinguishing, defining, corre- 
lating the syllable with the thing that 
was evidently meant, so that later he 


should astonish his circle by utteriny 
a word. It was a stimulating game, a); 
in it his daily progress was not far shop 
of marvelous. 

If the nursery was his universe, }jx 
crib was his private domain, cushioned 
and soft, and as spotless as an ermine’s 
nest. It was a joy to wake up in it, and 
equally a joy to go to sleep. Joy, 
Tenderness, and Comfort, were the on}y 
elements in life with which he was ac- 
quainted. Thriving on them as _ he 
throve on the carefully prepared form- 
ulas of his food, he grew in the spirit 
without obstacles to struggle with, ; 
his body grew in the sunlight and the air, 

By the time he had reached the May 
morning on which his story begins he 
had come to take Comfort, Tenderness, 
and Joy, as life’s essentials. Never 
having known anything else, he had no 
suspicion that anything else could lurk 
within the possible. The ritual that at- 
tended his going out was as much a 
matter of course to him as a red carpet 
to tread on is to a queen. He took it 
for granted that, when he had _ been 
renewed by bottle and bath, she for 
whom he tried to say Na-Na would be 
in a flutter of preparation, while she 
whose sweet smile forced the Ma-Ma 
to his lips would put a little coat on his 
back, a little cap on his head, little 
mittens on his hands, and smother him 
with adoration all the time she was 
doing it. 

On this particular morning these 
things had been done. Nestled into a 
canopied crib on wheels, he was ready 
for the two gigantic ministrants whom 
he could not yet distinguish as the first 
and second footmen. These colossi 
lifted his vehicle down the steps, to set 
it on the pavement of Fifth Avenue. 
where for the time being dramatic 
episodes were at an end. The town 
didn’t interest him. Moreover, a filmy 
curtain, to protect him against flies as 
well as against too much sun, having 
shut him in from the vastness of the 
scene, he had nothing to do but let him- 
self be lulled to his customary slumber. 
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THE HAPPY ISLES #11 


Il 


Miss Nash, the baby carriage in front 
of her, furrowed a way through the 
traffic of the avenue, relatively scant 
in those days, and reaching the safety 
of the other side passed within the Park. 
she was a trained child’s-nurse, and 
wore a uniform. England being at 
that time the only source of this 
specialty, examples in New York were 
limited to the heirs-apparent of the noble 
families. Between a nursemaid and a 
trained child’s-nurse you will notice the 
same distinction as between a lady’s 
maid and a princess’s lady-in-waiting. 

Having entered the Park, Miss Nash 
stopped the carriage to lift the veil 
protecting her charge. He was _ al- 
ready beyond the noises and distractions 
of the planet in his rosy, heavenly sleep. 
Miss Nash smiled wistfully, because it 
was the only way in which she could 


smile at all. A superior woman by 


nature, she clung to that refinement 
which best expresses itself in something 


melancholic. Daughter of a solicitor’s 
clerk and niece to a curate, she felt her 
status as a lady most fittingly preserved 
in an atmosphere delicate, subdued, and 
rather sad. 

And yet when she looked on her little 
hoy asleep she was no longer superior, 
and scarcely so much as a lady. She 
was only a woman enraptured before 
one of those babies so compact of 
sweetness, affection, and _ intelligence 
hat they tug at the heartstrings. She 
was on her guard as to loving her 
children overmuch, since it made it so 
hard to give them up when the minute 
for doing so arrived; but with this little 
fellow no guard had been effective. 
Whether he crowed, or cried, or kicked, 
or snuggled in her arms to croon with her 
in baby tunelessness, she found him 
adorable. But when he was asleep, 
chubby, seraphic, so awesomely —un- 
defiled, she was sure that his spirit had 
withdrawn from her for a little while 
to commune with the angels. 

“No,” she confessed one day to her 


friend, Miss Etta Messenger, the only 
other uniformed child’s nurse among her 
acquaintance in New York, “it won't 
do. I must break myself. I shall have 
to leave him some day. But I do envy 
the mother who will have him always.” 

“It don’t pay you,” Miss Messenger 
declared, as one who has had experience. 
“Anyone, I always say, can hire my 
services; but my affections remain my 
own. Now this little girl I'm with 
while I’m in New York, I could leave 
her to-morrow without a pang if—but 
then I’ve got something to leave her for.” 

“And what does he say to things 
now?” Miss Nash inquired, with selfless 
interest in her friend’s drama. 

Miss Messenger answered, judicially, 
“T’ve put it to him straight. I’ve told 
him he must simply fix a date to marry 
me, or give me up. As I know he simply 
won't give me up—you never knew a 
fellow so wild about a girl as he is 
about me .. .” 

The fortnight which had intervened 
between that conversation and the 
morning when our little boy’s story 
opens had given time for Miss Mess- 
enger’s affairs to take another turn. 
In the hope of learning the details of 
this turn Miss Nash sought a corner of 
the Park, not much frequented by 
nursemaids, where she and Miss Mess- 
enger often met, but Etta was not 
there. Drawing the carriage within the 
shade of a miniature grove of lilacs in 
perfumed flower, Miss Nash once more 
lifted the veil, wiped the precious 
mouth, and adjusted the coverlet out- 
side which lay the mittened baby hands. 
Since there was no more to be done, she 
sat down on a convenient bench to her 
reading of Juliet Allington’s Sin. 

In the scene where the lover drowns 
she became so absorbed as not to notice 
that on a bench on the other side of a 
lilac bush Miss Messenger came and in- 
stalled herself and her baby carriage in 
the shade of a nearby fan-shaped elm, 
bronze-green in its young leafage. Miss 
Nash looked up only when, her emotions 
having grown so poignant, she could 
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read no more. She was drying her eyes 
when, through the branches of the lilac, 
the flutter of a nurse’s cape told her that 
her friend must have arrived. 

“Why, Etta!” 

On going round the barrier she found 
herself greeted by what she had come to 
call Etta’s fighting eyes. They were fine 
flashing black eyes, set in a face which 
Miss Nash was further accustomed to 
describe as “high-complexioned.”’ Miss 
Messenger spoke listlessly, and yet as 
one who knew her mind. 

“IT saw you. I thought I wouldn’t 
interrupt. I haven’t very good news.” 

Miss Nash glided to a seat beside her 
friend, seizing both her hands. “Oh, my 
dear, he hasn’t “ 

“That’s just what he has.” Etta 
nodded, drily. “Bring your baby round 
here and I'll tell you.” 

But Miss Nash couldn’t wait. “He’s 
all right there. He’s sound asleep. I'll 
hear him if he stirs. Do tell me what’s 
happened.” 

“Well, he simply says that if that’s 
the way I feel perhaps we'd better call 
it off.” 

“And are you going to?” 

Etta’s eyes blazed with their black 
flames. “Call it off? Me? Not much, 
I won't.” 

“Still if he won’t fix a date . 

“He'll jolly well fix a date—or meet 
me in the court.” 

“Oh, but, Etta, you wouldn’t .. . 

“TI don’t say I would for choice. 
There are two or three other things I 
could do, and I think [’ll try them first.” 

“What sort of things?” 

In the answer to that question Miss 
Nash was even more absorbed than in 
Juliet Allington’s sin. Juliet Allington 
was after all but a creature of the brain; 
whereas Etta Messenger’s adventures 
might conceivably be her own. It was 
not merely some one else’s love story that 
held her imagination in thrall; it was 
the possibility that one of these days she, 
Milly Nash, might have a man playing 
fast and loose with her heart’s purest 
offering. ... 


” 


»» 


Ill 


Anyone closely watching the strange 
woman would have said that her first 
care was not to seem distraught; but 
then, no one was closely watching her. 
On a rapturous May morning, with the 
lilac and syringa scenting the air, and 
the tulip beds in only the passing of their 
glory, there were so many things better 
worth doing than observing a respectably 
dressed young woman, probably the 
wife of an artisan, that she went unob- 
served. As there were at that very 
minute some two or three hundred more 
or less like her also pushing babies in the 
Park, the eye that singled her out for 
attention would have had more than the 
gift of sight. 

What she did that was noticeable 
again had there been anyone to notice 
her—was to approach first one little 
group and then another, quickly sheer- 
ing away. One would have said that she 
sheered away from some queer motive of 
strategy. Her movements might have 
been called erratic, not because they 
were aimless, but because she didn’t 
know or didn’t find the object of her 
search. Even if that were so, she neither 
advanced nor receded, nor drifted hither 
or yon, more like a lost thing than many 
another nursemaid giving her charge the 
air or killing time. 

There was nothing sinister about her, 
unless it was sinister to have moments of 
seeming dazed or of muttering to herself. 
She muttered to herself only when sure 
that there was no one to overhear, and 
with similar self-command she indulged 
in looking dazed only when she knew 
that no eye could light on her. As if 
aware of abnormality, she schooled her- 
self to a semblance of sanity. Otherwise 
she was some thirty years of age, neatly 
if cheaply clad, and too commonplace and 
unimportant for the most observant to 
remember her a second after she had 
passed. 

At sight of a little hooded vehicle, 
standing unguarded where the lilac 
bushes made a shrine for it, she paused. 
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Again, the pause was natural. She 
might have been tired. Pushing a baby 
carriage in a park is always futile work, 
with futile starts and stops and turnings 
in this direction or in that. If she stood 
to reconnoiter or to make her plans there 
was no power in the land to interfere 
with her. 

Her further methods were simple. 
Behind the bench on which Miss Nash 
and Miss Messenger were by this time 
entering on an orgy of romantic confid- 
ence there rose a gentle eminence. To 
the top of this hill the strange woman 
made her way. She made it with pre- 
cautions, sauntering, dawdling, simulat- 
ing all the movements of the perfect 
nurse. When two women, wheeling 
young laddies strapped into go-carts, 
crossed her path she walked slowly till 
they were out of sight. When a park 
attendant with a lawnmower clicked his 
machine along to cut a distant portion 
of the greensward, she waited till he too 
had disappeared. A few pedestrians 
were scattered here and there, but so 
distant as not to count. A few riders 
galloped up or down the bridle-path near 
Fifth Avenue, but these too she could 
disregard. Except for Miss Nash and 
Miss Messenger, turned toward each 
other, and with their backs to her, she 
had the world to herself. Softly she 
crept down the hill; softly she stole in 
among the lilacs. 

“My little Gracie! my little Gracie!” 
she kept muttering, but only between 
closed lips. “My little Gracie!” 


“Oh, don’t think, Milly,” Miss Mes- 
senger was saying, “that I shan’t give 
him the chance to come across honorable. 


I shall. You say that an action for 
breach doesn’t seem to you delicate, and 
I don’t say but what I shrink from it. 
But when you’ve a trunkful of letters 
simply burning with passion, simply 
burning with it, what good are they to 
you if you don’t?. . . And he’s worth 
fifty thousand dollars if he’s worth a 
penny. Don’t talk to me! A fishmonger, 
right in the heart of East Eighty-eighth 
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Street, the very best district. . . . If I 
sue for twenty-five thousand dollars I'd 
be pretty sure of getting five . and 
with a sympathetic jury, possibly six or 
eight and with all that money I 
could set up a little nursing home in 
London say in the Portland 
Place neighborhood with a 
specialty in children’s diseases 

and put you in charge of it as matron. 
You and me together ss 

“Oh, but, Etta, I couldn’t leave my 
little boy, not till he’s able to do without 
me. By that time there may be other 
children for me to take care of, so that I 
could keep near him. I’ve thought of 
that. He being the first, and his father 
and mother such a fine healthy young 
couple, with every thing to support a big 
family 

During the minutes which marked his 
transfer from one destiny to another, 
Miss Nash’s little boy remained in the 
sweet, blest country to which little 
babies go in dreams. When a swift hand 
raised the veil, lifting him with deft 
gentleness, he knew nothing of what was 
happening. While the cap was peeled 
from his head and pulled over that of a 
big, featureless rag doll shaped to the 
outlines of a baby’s limbs, he was still on 
the lap of Miss Nash’s angels. On the 
lap of these angels he stayed during the 
rest of the exchange. The strange 
woman’s hand was tender. Lightly it 
drew over the little boy’s head the 
soiled, cheap bonnet worn by the big rag 
doll; lightly it laid the little warm body 
into its new bed. Where he had nestled 
the big rag doll with his cap on its head 
gave a fair imitation of his form, unless 
inspected closely. By the time the veils 
were lowered on the two little carriages 
there was nothing for the most suspicious 
eye to wonder at. A respectable woman 
of the humbler classes was trundling her 
baby back to its home. The infant 
rested quietly. 

The rag doll, too, rested quietly when 
Miss Nash returned to her charge, as 
Miss Messenger to hers. Miss Nash had 
heard so much within an hour that she 
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was not quite mistress of herself. Noth- 
ing was so rare with her as to neglect the 
due examination of her child, but this 
time she neglected it. Etta had given 
her so much to think of that for the 
minute her mind was over-taxed. Be- 
cause the love theme had become in- 
volved with the compelling dictates of 
self-interest, which even a sweet creature 
like Miss Nash couldn’t overlook, she 
laid her hands absently on the push-bar, 
beginning to make her way homeward. 
There was no question as to Etta’s 
worldly wisdom. The choice lay be- 
tween worldly wisdom and the warm, 
glowing, human thing we call affection. 
In Milly Nash’s experience it was the 
first time such a choice had been put up 
to her. 

“Don’t talk to me!” Miss Etta pur- 
sued, as they sauntered along side by 
side. “I simply love my children up to 
every penny I’m paid for it, not a farth- 
ing more; and if you'll take my advice, 
Milly Nash, you'll follow my example.” 

Miss Nash felt humble, rebuked. 
Through fear of disturbing her little boy, 
she pushed as gently as a zephyr blows. 

“I’m not sure that I could measure it 
out, not with this little fellow.” 

“This little fellow, fiddlesticks! He’s 
just like any other little fellow.” 

“Oh, no, he isn’t. There’s character 
in babies just as there is in grown-up 
people. This child’s got it strong, all 
sweetness and loveliness, and so much 
sense—you'd never believe it! Why, he 
knows—there’s nothing that he doesn’t 
know, in his own dear little way. I tell 
you, Etta, that if you had him you'd feel 
just like me.” 

“Just like you and be out of your 
heart’s job—your heart’s job, mind you 
—as soon as he’s four years old, and they 
want to put him with a French girl to 
learn French. Oh, I know them, these 
aristocrats! When [ get my alimony, or 
whatever it is, I’m simply going to pro- 
vide for the future, and you'll be a 
goose, Milly Nash, if you simply don’t 
come with me, and do the same.” 

While Miss Nash was shaking her 


head with her gentle, perplexed smile the 
strange woman was crossing Fifth 
Avenue. Having accomplished this feat. 
she entered one of the streets running 
from that great thoroughfare toward the 
East River. Squalor being so much the 
rule in New York, the wealthier classes 
find it hard to pre-empt to themselves 
more than a long thin streak, relatively 
trim, bearing to the general disorder the 
proportion of a brook to the meadow 
through which it runs. The strange 
woman had left Fifth Avenue but a fey 
hundred yards away before she and her 
baby were swallowed up in that kind of 
human swarm in which individuals lose 
their identity. Afraid of betraying some 
frenzy she knew to be within her by 
mumbling to herself, she kept her lips 
shut with a fierce, determined tightness. 
She was a little woman, and when you 
looked at her closely you saw that she 
had once possessed a wild dark pretti- 
ness. Even now, as she pushed her way 
between uncouth men and women, or 
screaming children at play, her wild dark 
eyes blazed with sudden anger or swam 
with unshed tears by fits and turns. 

The house at which she stopped was 
hardly to be distinguished from thou- 
sands of others in which a brief brown- 
stone dignity had fallen, first to the 
boarding-house stage, and then to that 
of tenements. From the top of a flight 
of brownstone steps a frowzy, buxom, 
motherly woman came lumbering down 
to lend a hand with the baby carriage. 

“So you’ve brought your baby, Mrs. 
Coburn. Now you'll be able to get 
settled.” 

The reply came as if it had been 
learned by rote. “Yes, now I'll be able 
to get settled. I’ve got her crib ready, 
though all my other things is strewed 
about just as when I moved in. Still, the 
crib’s ready, which is the main thing. 
She’s a fretful baby by nature, so you 
mustn’t think it funny if you hear her 
cry. Some people thought I'd never 
raise her, so that if you ever hear say 
that my little girl died . . .” 

“Tl know it’s not true,” the buxom 
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woman laughed. “She couldn’t die, and 
vou have her here, now could she? Do 
jet me have a peep.” 

By this time they had lifted the 
carriage over the steps and into the little 
passageway. Seeing that there was no 
help for this inspection, the strange 
woman trembled but resigned herself. 
The neighbor lifted the veil, and peered 
under it. 

“My, what a love! And she don’t 
look sick, not a little mite.” 

“Not her face, she don’t. Her poor 
little body’s some wasted, but then so 
long as I’ve got her . . .” 

“T believe as it ’d be too much lime- 
water in her milk. She’s bottle-fed, ain’t 
she? Well, them bottle-fed babies— 
I've had two of ’em out of my five—you 
got to try and try, and ten to one you'll 
find as it’s that nasty lime-water that 
upsets em.” 

Having unlocked her door, which was 
on the left of the passageway, the 
strange woman pulled her treasure into 
a room stuffy with closed windows, and 
dim with drawn blinds. Turning the key 
behind her, she was alone at last. 

She fell on her knees, throwing the 
veil back with a fierceness that almost 
tore it off. She strained forward. Her 
breath came in racking, panting sobs. 

“My Gracie! my Gracie! God didn’t 
take you! God wouldn’t be so mean! I 
just dreamed it, and now I’ve waked 
up. 

Suddenly she changed. Drawing back- 
ward, she put her hands to her brow and 
pressed them down the whole length of 
her face. Her eyes filled with horror. 
Her face turned sallow. Her lips fell 
apart. 

“Tl get twenty years for this. Per- 
haps it’ll be more. I don’t think they 
hang for it, but it’ll be twenty years any- 
how, if they find it out.” She sprang up, 
still muttering in broken, only partly 
articulated phrases. “ But they’ll never 
find it out. What's there to find? It’s 
my baby! My precious only baby!” 
She was on her knees again, dragging 
herself forward by the sides of the little 


carriage, her eyes strained toward the 
infant face. “‘My little Gracie! I've 
missed you all the time you’ve been 
away. My heart was near broke. Now 
you’ve come back to me. You’re mine— 
mine—mine!” 

He opened his eyes. It was his usual 
hour for waking up. For the first time in 
his history amazement gave an expres- 
sion to his face which it was often to wear 
afterward. Instead of being in his own 
nest, downy, clean, and scentless, he was 
in a humpy little hole unpleasant to his 
senses. Instead of the Na-Na with her 
tender smile, or the Ma-Ma with her 
love, he saw this terrifying woman’s 
stormy eyes, rousing the sensation he 
was later to know as fear. Instead of his 
nursery, spotless and gay, he was dumped 
amid the forlorn disarray of furniture 
that has just been moved into an empty 
tenement. Without getting these im- 
pressions in detail, he got them at once. 
He got them not as separate facts, but 
as facts in a single quintessence, distilled 
and distilled again, till no one element 
can be told from any other element, and 
held to his lips in a poisoned draught. 

All he could do was to wail, but he 
wailed with a note of anguish which was 
new to him. It was anguish the more 
bitter because of the lack of explanation. 
His only awareness hitherto had been 
that of power. He had been a baby 
sovereign, obeyed without having to 
command. Now he had been born again 
as a baby serf, into conditions against 
which his will, imperious in its baby way, 
would beat in vain. Once more, he knew 
this, not by reasoned argument, of 
course, but by heartbroken instinct. It 
was not merely the distress of the pres- 
ent that was in his ery, but dread of the 
future. There was something else in the 
world besides Comfort, Tenderness, and 
Joy, and he had touched it. Without 
knowing what it was he shrank back 
from the contact and sobbed. 

And yet such is the need for love in 
any young thing’s heart, that when the 
strange woman had lifted him up, and 
cradled him on her bosom, he was partly 
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He was not soothed easily. 
Though she held him closely, and sang to 
him softly, seated in the low rocking- 
chair in which she had rocked her baby- 
girl, he went on sobbing. He sobbed, not 
as he had sobbed in his old nursery, for 
the sport or the mischief of the thing, 
but because his inner being had been 
bruised. But his capacity for sobbing 
wore itself out. Little by little the 
convulsions grew calmer, the agony less 
desperate. Love held him. It was not 
the love of the Ma-Ma or the Na-Na, 
but it was love. It had love’s embrace, 
love’s lullaby. Arms were about him, he 
was on a breast. The shipwrecked sailor 
may be only on a raft, but he is not sink- 
ing. Little by little he turned his face 
into this only available refuge. A dang- 
ling embroidery adorned it, and-in his 
struggle not to go down his little hands 
clutched at that. 


soothed. 


IV 


His first conscious recollection was of 


sitting on a high chair drawn up to a 
table at which he was having a meal. He 
could never recall whether this was in 


Harlem, Hoboken, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, or the Bronx. Because they moved 
so often he had little more memory of 
places than he had of clouds. Tene- 
ments, streets, and suburbs of New York 
melted into one big sense of squalor. It 
was not squalor to him because he was 
used to it. It only obscured the differ- 
ence between one dwelling and another, 
as monotony always obscures remem- 
brance. Wherever their wanderings 
carried them, the background was the 
same, crowded, dirty, seething, a breed- 
ing place rather than a home. 

What marked this occasion was a 
question he asked and the answer he got 
back. 

“*Mudda, id my name Gracie, or id it 
Tom?” 

The mother spoke sharply, as she 
whisked about the kitchen. “What do 
you want to know for?” 

The question was difficult. He knew 
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what he wanted to know for, and Vet it 
rasn’t easy to explain. The nearest |), 

could get to it in language was to sa, 

“T’m a little boy, ain’t I?” 

“Yes, you're a little boy, but yoy 
should have been a little girl. It was 
little girl I wanted.” 

“But you want me, don’t you, mudda” 

She dropped whatever she was doing 
to press his head fiercely against her side 
“Yes, I want you! I want you! I want 
you!” 

He remembered this paroxysm of 
affection not because it was special but 
because it was connected with his grop- 
ings after his identity. Paroxysms were 
what he lived on. They were of love 
or of anger or of something which fright- 
ened him and yet was nameless. He 
thrummed to himself, beating time 
on the table with his spoon, while he 
worked on to another point. 

“Wadn’t there never no 
mudda?” 

She wheeled round from the gas-stove 
“For goodness’ sake, what’s putting this 
into your head? Of course there was a 
Gracie. You're her. You don’t suppose 
I stole you, did you?” 

He ceased his thrumming; he cease! 
to beat on the table with his spoon 
The mystery of being grew still more 
baffling. 

“Mudda!” 

“What's it now?” 

“Tf I wad Gracie I'd be a little girl, 
wouldn’t I?” 

She stamped her foot. “Stop it! If 
you ask me another thing I'll slap 
you.” 

He stopped it, not because he was 
afraid of being slapped. Accustomed to 
that he had learned to discount its 
ferocity. A sharp stinging smart, it 
passed if you grinned and bore it, and 
grinning and bearing had already entered 
his life as part of its philosophy. If for 
the minute he asked no more questions 
it was in order not to vex his mudda. She 
was easily vexed; she easily lost hei 
self-control; she was easily repentant. 
It was her repentance that he feared. It 
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was so violent, so overwhelming. He 
loved love; he loved caressing; he loved 
to sit in her lap and sing with her; but 
her tempests of self-reproach alarmed 
him. 

As she washed the dishes or switched 
about the kitchen, he watched her with 
that trepidation which makes the chil- 
dren of the poor sharp-witted. Though 
under five years of age, he was already 
developing a sense of responsibility. You 
could see it in the gravity of a wholly 
straightforward little face, which had 
the even tan of a healthy fairness, in 
keeping with his crisp ashen hair. He 
knew when the moment had come to 
clamber down from his perch, and 
snuggle himself against her petticoats. 

“ Mudda, sing!” 

“T can’t sing now. Don’t you see I’m 
busy! Look out, or this hot dish-water’ll 
scald you.” 

Nevertheless, a few minutes later they 
were settled in the rocking chair, he on 
her knee, with his cheek against her 
shoulder. She was not as ungracious as 
her words would have made her seem, 
a fact of which he was aware. 

*“What'll I sing, Troublesome?” 

“Sing ‘Three Cups of Cold Poison.’” 

So she sang in a sweet, true voice, 
the sort of childish which 
children love, her little boy joining in 
with her whenever he knew the words, 
but with only a hit-or-miss venture at 
the tune. 


voice 


“Where have you been dining, Lord Ronald, 
my son? 
Where have you been dining, my hand- 
some young man?” 
“I've been dining with my true love, 
mither, make my bed soon, 
There's a pain in my heart, and I fain 
would lie doon.”’ 


““And what did she give you, Lord Ronald, 
my son? 
And what did she give you, my handsome 
young man?” 
“Three cups of cold poison, mither, make 
my bed soon, 
There’s a pain in my heart, and I fain 
would lie doon.” 
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“What'll you will to your mither 
Ronald, my son? 
What'll you will to your mither, my 
some young man?” 
“My gowd and my silver, mither, 
my bed soon, 
There’s a pain in my heart, and | 
would lie doon.”’ 


At 


“What'll you will to your brither, Lor 
Ronald, my son? 
What'll you will to your brither, my hiand 
some young man?” 
“My coach and six horses, mither, mak: 
my bed soon, 
There's a pain in my heart, and I fain 
would lie doon.” 


“What'll you will to your truelove, Lord 
Ronald, my son? 
What’ll you will to your truelove, my hand 
some young man?” 
*“*A rope for to hang her, mither, make m) 
bed soon, 
There’s a pain in my heart, and I fain 
would lie doon.”’ 


His next conscious memory was more 


dramatic. He had been playing in the 
street, in what town he could never 
remember. They had recently moved, 
but they had always recently moved. A 
month in set of rooms, and _ his 
mother was eager to be off. Rarely did 
they ever stay anywhere for more than 
the time of moving in, giving the neces- 
sary notice, and moving out again. When 
they stayed long enough for him to know 
a few children he sometimes played with 
them. 

In this way the thing happened. The 
boy’s name was Frankie Bell, a detail 
which remained long after the larger 
facts had escaped him. Frankie Bell and 
he had been engaged in scraping the dust 
and offal of the street into neat little 
piles, with the object of building what 
they called a “dirt-house.”” The task 
was engrossing, and to it little Tom 
Coburn gave himself with good will. 
Suddenly, as each bent over his pile, 
Frankie Bell threw off the observation, 
casually uttered: 

“My mother 
crazy.” 


one 


says your mother’s 
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T . Coburn raised himself from his 
too ng posture, standing straight, and 
look ig straight. The expression in his 
dar) blue eves, over which the eyebrows 
ever, now stood out bushily, was of pain, 
and vet of pain that left him the more 
dauntless. Though knowing but vaguely 
what the word crazy meant, he knew it 
was insulting. 

“She ain’t.” 

Frankie Bell, a stout young man, 
lifted himself slowly. ‘* Yes, she is. My 
mother says so.” 

“Well, your mudda id a liar.” 

One rush and Frankie Bell lay sprawl- 
ing with his head in the cushioned soft- 
ness of his own dirt-heap. The attack 
had taken him so much by surprise that 
he went down before he could bellow. 
Before he could bellow his enemy was 
upon him, filling his mouth with the 
materials collected for architectural pur- 
poses. Victor in the fray, Tom Coburn 
ran homeward blinded with his tears. 

He found his mother at the stove, 
stirring something with a tablespoon. 

“Mudda, you're not crazy, are you?” 

His reply was a blow on the head with 
the spoon. The woman was_ beside 
herself. 

“Who said that?” 

Rubbing his head, he told her. 

“Don’t you ever let them say no such 
thing again. If you do Tl kill you.” 
She threw back her head, her arms out- 
stretched, the spoon in her right hand. 
“God! God! What’ll they say next? 
They'll say I stole him. It'll be twenty 
vears for me; it'll be forty; it may be 
life. I won't live to begin it. I know 
what'll end it before they can 

He was terrified now, terrified as he 
had never been in all his terrifying 
moments. Throwing himself upon her, 
he clutched at her skirts. 

“Don’t, mudda, don’t! I’m your little 
hoy! You didn’t steal me. Don’t cry, 
mudda! Oh, don’t ery! don’t ery!” 

When, in one of her sudden reactions, 
she sank sobbing to the floor, he sank 
with her, petting her, coaxing her, wiping 
away her tears, forcing himself to laugh 
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so that she should laugh with him; but 
a few days afterward they moved. 


y 

“*Mudda, can I have a book and learn 
to read?” 

The ambition had been inspired in the 
street, where he had seen a little boy 
who actually had a book, and was spell- 
ing out the words. Tom Coburn was 
now nominally six vears old, though it 
was in the nature of things that of his 
age no exact record could be kept. His 
mother had changed his birthday so 
many times that he observed it whenever 
she said it had come round. 

Bursting into the room with his eager 
question, he found her sitting by a win- 
dow looking out at a blank wall. Given 
her feverish restlessness, the attitude 
called attention to itself. The apart- 
ment was poorer and dingier than any 
they had lived in hitherto, while it had 
not escaped his observation that she was 
living on the ragged edge of her nerves. 
This made him the more sorry for her, 
and the more loving. He put his hand on 
her shoulder, tenderly. 

“What's the matter, mudda?” 

It was one of the minutes when a 
touch made her frantic. “Get away!” 

He got away, not through fear, but 
because she pushed him. He didn’t mind 
that, though the rejection hurt him 
inside. He stood in the middle of the 
floor, pity in his young countenance, 
wondering what he could do for her, 
when she spoke again. 

“T’ve got hardly any money left. I 
don’t know what to do.” 

It was the first time his attention had 
been called to finance. He knew there 
was such a thing as money; he knew it 
had purchasing value; but he had not 
known its relation to himself. 

“Why don’t you get money where you 
got it before?” 

“* Because I ain’t got a husband to die 
and leave me another five thousand 
dollars of insurance.” 

“And did you have, mudda?”’ 
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“Of course I had. 
think?” 

The question voiced his inner diffi- 
culty. He had not known what to think. 
Having observed that a fundamental 
social unit was formed of husbands and 
wives, he had also understood that 
husbands and wives could, in the terms 
which were the last to hang over from 
the lingo of his babyhood, be translated 
into faddas and muddas. They in turn 
implied children. The methods were 
mysterious, but the unit was so com- 
posed. The exception to this rule 
seemed to be himself. Though he had a 
mudda, he could not remember ever to 
have heard of a fadda. He had pondered 
on this deficiency more times than any- 
one suspected. The effort to link him- 
self up with the human family was far 
more important to him now than the 
ways and means of getting cash. Stand- 
ing pensive, he peered into the blinding 
light, or the unfathomable darkness, 
whichever it may be, out of which comes 
human life. 

*“Mudda, did Gracie have a fadda?”’ 

She snapped peevishly, her gaze again 
turned outward to the stone wall. “Of 
course she did.” 

He came nearer to his point. “ Did I?” 

**[—I suppose so.” 

He approached still nearer. “Did I 
have the same fadda what Gracie had?” 

“No, you hadn’t.””. She caught her- 
self up hurriedly, rounding on him in one 
of her fits of wrath. “* Yes, vou had.” 

The inconsistency was evident. “Well, 
which was it, mudda?” 

She jumped to her feet, threateningly. 
“Now you quit! The next thing you'll 
be saying is that your name is Whitelaw, 
and that I stole you. Take that, you 
nasty little brat!” 

A smack on the cheek brought the 
color to his face, and the tears to his eyes. 
“No, I won’t, mudda. I won’t say you 
stole me, or that my name is—” 
oddly enough he had caught it—‘‘or 
that my name is Whitelaw. My name is 
Tom Coburn, and I’m your little boy.” 
Rushing at her in the big outpouring 


What did you 








of his love, he threw his arms abo 
and cried against her waist. He 
so seldom that his grief drove her {.. «, 


of her paroxysms of repentance. [[e, 
self-reproaches abating, all she cou!.| \ 
to comfort him was promise him a }) ok. 
and begin to teach him to read. 

The book was procured two days | er. 


and by a method new to him. Dou!) |; 
some other means could have |e 
adopted, but the necessity for sparing 
pennies had become imperative. More- 
over, she had never willingly looked at 
print since the day when she opened 
paper to find that, without knowing who 
she was, all the forces of the country 
had been organized against her. 

They went out together. After tray- 
ersing a series of streets he had never 
been in before they stopped in front of a 
little shop, in the window of which sta- 
tionery, ink, wallpaper, rubber bands, 
and books were arranged in artistic con- 
fusion. The impression on the fancy of 
a little boy already groping toward tly 
treasures of the mind was like that made 
on the tourist in Dresden by the heaped 
up riches of the Griine Gewdlbe. 

The geography of the shop was ex- 
plained to him before entering. The 
stationery counter was on the right as 
soon as you passed the door. The chil- 
dren’s books were opposite, on the left 
Books forming a cheap circulating library 
were back of that, and opposite these, 
where the shop was dark, were the wall- 
papers, in small, tight rolls on shelves. 
She was going to inspect wallpapers 

The woman in the shop would exhibit 
them. He would remain alone in the 
front part of the shop, and close to the 
counter with the children’s books. He 
was to keep alert and attentive, waiting 
for a sign which she would give him. 
When she turned round in the dark part 
of the shop, and called out, “Are you all 
right, darling?”’ he was to understand it 
as permissible to slip from the counter 
any small work on which he could lay his 
hands, and button it up inside his over- 
coat. He was to do it quickly, keeping 
his booty out of sight, and above all say- 
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othing about it. The plan was 
ng, with a savor of adventure and 
incentive to skill. 

in the Grune Gewdlbe you were told 
ould take anything you pleased you 

id have some of Tom Coburn’s sense 
chantment as he stood by the book- 
counter, waiting for the sign. He could 
see his mother dimly. More dimly still 
he could follow the movements of the 
shop-woman eager for a sale. Sample 
after sample, the wallpapers were un- 
rolled, and hung on an easel where their 
flowers lighted the obscurity. Even at 


a distance he could do justice to their 
beauty, but more captivating than their 


vlories were the wonders at his hand. 
Pages in which children and animals dis- 
ported in colors far beyond those of 
nature were piled in neat little rows, and 
so tempting that he ached for the signal. 
He couldn’t choose; there was too much 
to choose from. He would put out his 
hand without looking, guided by fate. 

“Are you all right, darling?” 

Curiously to the little boy, the ques- 
tion came just when he himself could 
perceive that the shop-woman had dived 
beneath the counter for another example 
of her wares. All the conditions were 
propitious. No one was entering the 
shop; no one was looking through the 
window. Without knowing the morali- 
ties of his act, he understood the need for 
secrecy. He stretched forth his arm. His 
fingers touched paper. In the fraction of 
a fraction of a second the object was 
within his overcoat, and pressed to his 
pounding heart. 

A few minutes later his mother came 
smiling and chatting down toward the 
exit, giving her address, which the shop- 
woman jotted in a note-book. “I think 
it will have to be the pale-green back- 
ground with the roses. The room is 
darkish, and it would light it up. But 
I'll decide by to-morrow, and let you 
know. Yes, that’s right. Mrs. F. H. 
Grover, 321 Blaisdel Avenue. So much 
obliged to you. Good morning.” 

Having bowed themselves out they 
went some yards up the street before the 
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little boy dared to express his new 
wonderment. 

*Mudda, what did you say you was 
Mrs. F. H. Grover for? And we don't 
live on Blaisdel Avenue. We live on 
Orange Street.” 

“You mind your own business. Did 
vou get your book? Well, that’s what 
we went for, isn’t it?” 

The expedition having proved success- 
ful, it was tried on other planes. Now it 
was in the line of groceries; now in that 
of hardware; now in that of drygoods; 
now in that of fruit. Needed things 
could be used; useless things could be 
sold, especially after they had moved to 
distant neighborhoods. While the pro- 
cedure didn’t supply an income, it eked 
out very helpfully income as 
remained. 

It furnished, moreover, a motive in 
life, which was what they had lacked 
hitherto. There was something to which 
to give themselves. It was like devotion 
to an art, or even a religion. They could 
pursue it for its own sake. For her 
especially this outside interest appeased 
the wild something which wasted her 
within. She grew calmer, more reason- 
able. She slept and ate better. She had 
fewer fits of frenzy. 

With but faint pangs of misgiving the 
little boy enjoyed himself. He enjoyed 
his finesse; he enjoyed the pride his 
mother took in him. In proportion as 
they grew more expert they enlarged 
their field, often reversing their roles. 
There were times when he created the 
distraction, while she secreted any object 
within reach. They did this the more 
frequently after she became recognized 
as his superior in selection. 

For a superior in selection the great 
department stores naturally offered the 
widest field for operation. They ap- 
proached them, however, cautiously, 
going in and out and out and in for a 
good many days before they ventured on 
anything. When they did this at last it 
was amid the crowding and pushing of a 
bargain day. 

The system evolved had the masterly 


such 











note of simplicity. The little boy carried 
a satchel, of the kind in which school- 
boys sometimes carry books. He stood 
near his mudda, or farther away, ac- 
cording to the dictates of the moment’s 
strategy. On the first occasion he kept 
close to her, sincerely admiring a display 
of colored silk scarves conspicuously 
marked down to the price at which it 
was intended, even before their importa- 
tion, that they should be sold. Women 
thronged about the counter, the little 
boy and his mudda having much ado to 
edge themselves into the front to 
where these products of the loom could 
be handled. 

The picking and choosing done, the 
mother still showed some indecision. 

“Tl just ask my sister to step over 
here,” she confided to the saleswoman. 
“Her judgment is so much better than 
mine. Run over, dear, to your Aunt 
Marvy,” she begged of the boy, “‘and ask 
her to come and speak to me.” Holding 
the scarf noticeably in her hands, she 
smiled at the saleswoman, affably. “Tl 
just make room for this lady, who seems 
to be in a hurry.” 

She did not step back; she merely 
allowed herself to be crowded out. From 
the front row she receded to the second, 
from the second to the third. Keeping 
in sight of the saleswoman, she looked 
this way and that, plainly for Aunt 
Mary to appear. At times she made 
little dashes, as Aunt Mary seemed to 
come within sight. From these she did 
not fail to return, but on each occasion 
to a point more distant from that of her 
departure. With sufficient time the poor 
saleswoman, who had fifty other cus- 
tomers to attend to, would be likely to 
forget her, for a few minutes if no more. 

The moment seemed to have come. 
With the scarf thrown jauntily over her 
arm where anyone could see it, the 
mother forced her way amid the crowds 
in search of her little boy. If intercepted 
she had her explanation. He had gone 
on an errand, and had not come back. 
When she had found him she would re- 
turn and pay for the scarf, or decide not 
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to take it. Her story couldn’t help | 
plausible. 

“Aunt Mary” was a spot agreed 
near one of the side doors, and far | 
the centes of interest in silk sear es 
Agreed upon was also a little bi! of 
comedy, for the benefit of 
lookers-on. 

“Oh, my dear, I’ve kept you wailing 
so long. I’m so sorry. Tell your 
mother this is the best I could do for 
her. I knew you were waiting, so | 
didn’t let the lady wrap it up. Open 
your bag, and I'll put it in.” 

The bag closed, the little boy went 
out through one door, and his mother 
through another. The point where she 
was to rejoin him was not so far away 
but that he could walk to it alone. 


poss hle 
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“Tt’s all right, mudda, isn’t it?” 

He asked this after their campaign 
had been carried on for a good part of a 
vear, and when they were nearing 
Christmas. He was now supposed to 
be seven. For reasons he could not 
explain the great game lost its zest. In 
as far as he understood himself he hated 
the sneaking and the secrecy. He hated 
the lying too, but lying was so much 
a part of their everyday life that he 
might as well have hated bread. 

“Of course it’s all right,” his mother 
snapped. “Haven't I said so time and 
again? We get away with it, don’t we? 
and if it wasn’t all right we shouldn’t be 
able to do that.” 

Silenced by this reasoning, even if 
something in his heart was not con- 
vinced by it, he prepared for the harvest 
of the festival. Christmas was an ex- 
citing time, even to Tom Coburn. 
Perhaps it was more exciting to him 
than to other boys, since he had so much 
to do with shops. As long ago as the 
middle of November he had noted the 
first stirrings of new energy. After that 
he had watched the degrees throug) 
which they had ripened to a splendor 
in which toys, books, skis, skates, sleds, 
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and all the paraphernalia of young 
joyousness, made a bright thing of the 
world. Where there was so much, the 
profusion went beyond desire. One 
of these objects at a time, or two, 
or three, might have found him envious; 
but he couldn’t cope with such abund- 
ance. He could concentrate, therefore, 
all the more on the pair of fur-lined mit- 
tens which his mother promised him, if, 
as she expressed it, they could haul it off. 

By Christmas Eve they had not done 
so. They had hauled off other things 
a purse, a lady’s shopping bag, several 
towels, a selection of pen-trays, some 
pairs of stockings, a bottle of shoe- 
polish, a collapsible rubber 
bathtub, a hair-brush, an electric toaster, 
with other articles of no great interest to 
a little boy. Moreover, only some of 
these things were for personal use; the 
rest would be sold discreetly after the 
next moving. It was in the nature of 
the case that such grist as came to 
their mill should be more or less as it 
happened. They could pick, but they 
couldn’t choose, at least to no more than 
a limited degree. Fur-lined mittens 
didn’t come their way. 

The little boy’s heart began to ache 
with a great fear. Perhaps he shouldn’t 
get them. Unless he got them by 
Christmas Day the spell of the occasion 
would be gone. To get them a week 
later wouldn't be the same thing. It 
would not be Christmas. He couldn't 
remember having kept a Christmas 
hitherto. He couldn’t remember ever 
having longed for what might be called 
an article of luxury. 
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The yearning was 
new to him, and because new, it con- 
sumed him. Whenever he thought that 
the happiness might after all elude him 
he had to grind his teeth to keep back a 
sob, but he could not prevent the filling 
of his eves with tears. 

It was not only Christmas Eve but 
late in the day before the mother found 
her opportunity. At half-past five the 
counter where fur-lined mittens were 
displayed was crowded with poor women 
who hadn’t had the money or the time 








to make their purchases earlier. |) 


among them pressed Tom Col 
mother, making her selection, and as 
the price. y 

“Now where’s that boy? His ha:dg 
grow so quick that I can’t be sure of 
anything without trying them on.” 

With a despairing smile at the sa\es- 
woman, she followed her usual tactic. of 
being elbowed from the counter, wi ile 
she looked about vainly for the boy 
At the right moment she slipped into 
the pushing, struggling mass of tired 
women, where she could count on 
being no more remarked than a sinyle 
crow in a flock. The mittens were in 
the muff which was the prize of an 
earlier expedition. At a side door thie 
boy was waiting where she had left 
him. Without pausing for words she 
whispered commandingly. 

“Come along quick.” 

He went along quick, but also happily, 
projecting himself into the “surprise” 
to which he would wake on Christmas 
morning. 

They had reached the sidewalk when 
a hand was laid on the mother’s shoulder. 

“Will you come back a 
please?” 

The words were so polite that for the 
first few seconds the boy was_ not 
alarmed. A lady was speaking, a lady 
like any other lady, unless it was that 
her manner was quieter, more forceful, 
more sure of itself, than he was accus- 
tomed to among women. But what he 
never forgot during all the rest of his 
life was the look on his mother’s face. 
As he came to analyze it later it was one 
of inner surrender. She had come to the 
point which she had long foreseen as her 
objective. She had reached the end 
But in spite of surrender, and though she 
grew bloodlessly pale, she was. still 
determined to show fight. 

““What do you want me for?” 

“Tf you'll step this way I'll tell you.” 

“IT don’t know that I care to do that. 
I’m going home.” 

“You'd better come quietly. You 
won’t gain anything by making a fuss.” 
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, second lady, also forceful and sure 
of herself, having joined them they 
pushed their way back through the 
throng. At the glove counter a place 
was made for them. The saleswoman 
was beckoned to. The woman who had 
stopped them at the door continued to 
take the lead. 

“Now, will you show us what you’ve 
vot in your muff?” 

She produced the mittens. “Yes, I’ve 
wot these. I bought and paid for them.” 

The saleswoman gave her account of 
the incident. Women shoppers gathered 
round. Floorwalkers came up. 

“It’s a lie! It’s a lie!” the boy 
heard his mother cry out, as the girl 
behind the counter told her tale. “If I 
didn’t pay for them it was because [ 
forgot. Here’s the money. I'll pay for 
them now. What do you take me for?” 

“No; you won’t pay for them now. 
That’s not the way we do business. 
Just come along this way.” 

“I’m not going nowheres else. If 
you won't take the money you can go 
without it. Leave me alone, and let me 
take my little boy home.” 

Her voice had the screaming help- 
lessness of women in the grasp of forces 
without pity. A floorwalker laid his 
hand on her shoulder, compelling her to 
turn round. 

“Don’t you touch me,” she shouted, 
“Tf I’ve got to go anywheres I can go 
without your tearing the clothes off my 
back, can’t I?” 

For the little boy it was the last touch 
of humiliation. Rushing at the floor- 
walker, he kicked him in the shins. 

“Don’t you hit my mudda. I won’t 
let you.” 

A second floorwalker held the young- 
ster back. Some of the crowd laughed. 
Others declared it a monstrous thing 
that women of the sort should have such 
fine-looking children. 

Presently they were surging through 
the crowd again, toward a back region 
of the premises. The boy, not crying 
but panting as if spent by a long race, 
held his mother by the skirt; on the 
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other side one of the forceful women 
had her by the arm. He saw that his 
mother’s hat had been knocked to one 
side, and that a mesh of her dark hair 
had broken loose. He remembered this 
picture, and how the shoppers, wherever 
they passed, made a lane for them, 
shocked by the sight of their disgrace. 

They came to an office, where their 
party, his mother, himself, the two 
forceful women, and two floorwalkers, 
were shut in with an elderly man who 
sat behind a desk. It was still the first 
of the forceful women who took the lead. 

“Mr. Corning, we’ve caught this 
woman shoplifting.” 

“T haven’t been,” the boy heard his 
mother deny. “Honest to God, I 
haven’t been.” 

“We've been watching her for some 
time past,’ the forceful woman con- 
tinued, “but we never managed before 
to get her with the goods.” 

The elderly man was gray, pale-eyed, 
and mild-mannered. He listened while 
the story was given him in detail. 

“I'm afraid we must give you in 
charge,” he said, gently, when the facts 
were in. 

“No, don’t do that, don’t do that,” 
she implored, tearfully. “I’ve got my 
little boy. He can’t do without me.” 

“He hasn’t done very well with you, 
has he?” the elderly man _ reasoned. 
“A woman who’s taught a boy of that 
age to steal . . .” 

He was interrupted by the coming in 
of a policeman, summoned by telephone. 
At sight of him the unhappy woman 
gave a loud inarticulate gasp of terror. 
All that for seven years she had dreaded 
seemed now about to come true. The 
boy felt terror too, but the knowledge 
that his mother needed him nerved him 
to be a man. 

“Don’t you be afraid, mudda. If 
they put you in jail [ll go to jail too. 
I won’t let them take me away from 
you.” 

“You'd better come with me, missus,” 
the policeman said, with gruff kindliness, 
when the situation was explained to 
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him. “The kid can come too. "Twon’t 
be so bad. Lots of these cases. You'll 
live through it all right, and it’ll learn 
you to keep straight. One of these days 
you may be glad that it happened.” 
They went out through a dimly lighted 
passageway, clogged with parcels and 
packing-cases which men were loading 
into drays. It was dark by this time, the 
streets being lighted as at night. The 
police-station was not far away, and to 
it they were led through a series of by- 


ways in which there were few foot- 
passengers. The policeman allowed 


them to walk in front of him, so that the 
connection was not too obvious. The 
boy held his mother’s hand, which 
clutched at his with a nervous loosening 
and tightening of the fingers. As the 
situation was beyond words they made 
no attempt to speak. 

“This way.” 

Within the police-station the officer 
turned them to the right, where they 
entered a small bare room. Brilliantly 
lighted with unshaded electrics, its glare 
was fierce upon the eyes. At a plain 
oak desk a man in uniform was seated 
with a ledger in front of him. Another 
man in uniform standing near the door 
picked his teeth to kill time. 

“Shoplifting case,” was the simple 
introduction of the party. 

They stood before the man at the 
desk, who dipped his pen in the ink, 
and barely glanced at them. What to 
the boy and his mother was as the end 
of the world was to him all in the day’s 
work. 

“Name?” 

She gave her name distinctly, and less 
to the lad’s surprise than if she hadn’t 
often used pseudonyms. “Mrs. Theo- 
dore Whitelaw.” 

“* Address?” 

She gave the address correctly. 

“Boy’s name?” 

She spoke carefully, as one who had 
prepared her statements. “He’s been 
known as Thomas Coburn. He’s really 
Thomas Whitelaw. His father was my 
second husband.” 
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“If he’s your second husband's ¢hj\y 
why is he called by your first hushanq, 
name?” 

She was prepared here too. “fy. 
cause I'd given up using my secon 
husband’s name. 
married.” 

“Ts he dead?” 

“Yes, he is.” 

Never having heard before so much of 
his private history, the boy registered j 
all. It was exactly the sort of detail fo; 
which he had been eager. It explained 
too that name of Whitelaw, allusions ¢ 
which had puzzled him. He was so ep. 
grossed by the fact that he was not Ton 
Coburn but Tom Whitelaw as hardly 
to listen while it was explained to his 
mother that she would spend the nigh 
in the Female House of Detention, and 
be brought before the magistrate in the 
morning. If the boy had no friends to 

whom to send him he would be well 
taken care of elsewhere. 

The phlegm to which she had for a 
few minutes schooled herself broke 
down. “Oh, can’t I keep him with me? 
He'll cry his eyes out without me.” 

She was given to understand that no 
child above the nursing age could be 
put in prison even for its mother’s sake. 
From his reverie as to Tom Whitelaw 
he waked to what was passing. 

“But I won’t leave my mudda,” he 
wailed, loudly. “I want to go to jail.” 

The kindly policeman put his arm 
about the boy’s shoulder. 

“You'll go to jail, sonny, when your 
time comes, if you set the right way to 
work. Your momma’s only going to 
spend the night, and I'll see to it that 
you Fr 

In a side of the room a door opened 
noiselessly. A woman, wearing a uni- 
form, with a bunch of keys hanging at 
her side, stood there like a Fate. She 
was a grave woman, strongly built, and 
with something inexorable in her eyes 
Even the boy guessed who she was, 
throwing himself against her, and crying 
out, “Go ’way! go ’way! You won't 
take my mudda away from me.” 
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But the folly of resistance became 
evident. The mother herself under- 
ood it so. Walking up to the woman 
with the keys, she said in an undertone: 

“For God's sake, get me out of this. 
[ can’t look on while he breaks his little 
heart. He’s always been an angel.” 

That was all. She gave no backward 
look. Before the boy knew what was 
about to happen, she had passed into a 
corridor, and the door had closed be- 
hind her. 

She was gone. He was left with these 
strange men. The need for being brave 
was not unknown to him. Not un- 
known to him was the power of calling 
to his aid a secret strength which had 
already carried him through tight places. 
He could only express it to himself in the 
words that he mustn't ery. Crying had 
come to stand for everything cowardly 
and babyish. He was so prone to do 
it that the struggle against it was the 
hardest he had to make. He struggled 
against it now; but he struggled vainly. 
He was all alone. Even the three 


policemen were talking together, while 


he stood deserted, and futile. His lips 
quivered in spite of himself. The tears 
gathered. Disgraced as he was any- 
how, this weakness disgraced him more. 

The room had an empty corner. 
Straight into it he walked, and turned 
his back, his face within the angle. 
The head with an old cap on it was 
bowed. The sturdy shoulders, muffled 
in a cheap top-coat, heaved up and 
down. But the legs in their knicker- 
bockers were both straight and strong, 
and the feet firmly planted on the floor. 
Except for an occasional strangled 
sound which he couldn’t control, he 
betrayed himself by nothing audible. 

The three policemen, all of them 
fathers, glanced at him, but forbore to 
glance at one another. One of them 
tried to say, “Poor kid!”’ but the words 
stuck in his throat. It was the kindly 
fellow who had brought the lad and the 
woman there who recovered himself first. 

“All right, then, boys. The Swindon 
Street Home. One of you can ’phone 
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that we're on the way.’ He went over 
and laid his hand on the child’s shoulder. 
“Say. sonny, I'm goin’ to take you out 
to see the Christmas Tree.” 

The thought was a happy one. Tom 
Coburn had never seen any Christmas 
Trees, though he had often heard of 
them. He had specially heard of the 
community Christmas Tree which was 
new that year in that particular city. 
It was to be a splendid sight, and 
against the fascination of splendor even 
grief was not wholly proof. He looked 
shyly round, an incredible wonder in 
his tear-stained, upturned face. 

In the street they walked hand in 
hand, pausing now and then to admire 
some brightly lighted window. The 
boy was in fairyland, but in spite of 
fairyland long deep sighs welled up 
from the springs of his loneliness and 
sorrow. To distract him the policeman 
took him into a druggist’s and bought 
him a cone of ice-cream. The boy 
licked it gratefully, as they made their 
way to the open space consecrated to 
the Tree. 

The night was brisk and frosty; the 
sky clear. In the streets there was 
movement, light, gayety. At a spot on 
a bit of pavement a vendor was showing 
a dancing toy, round which some 
scores of idlers were gathered. The 
dancing was so droll that the little boy 
laughed. The policeman bought him one. 

When they came to the Christmas 
Tree the lad was in ecstasy. Nothing 
he had ever dreamed of equalled these 
fruits of many-colored fires. A band 
was playing, and suddenly the multitude 
broke into song. 


O come, all ve faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant, 
O come ye, O come ye, to Bethlehem! 


Even the policeman joined in, hum- 
ming the refrain in Latin. 


Venite, adoremus; 
Venite, adoremus; 
Venite, adoremus, 
Dominum. 
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Passing thus through marvels they 
came to the Swindon Street Home. 
The night-nurse, warned by telephone, 
was expecting them. She was a moth- 
erly woman who had once had a child, 
and knew well this precise situation. 

“Oh, come in, you poor little boy! 
Have you had your supper?” 

He hadn’t had his supper, though the 
cone of ice-cream had stilled the worst 
pangs of hunger. 

“Then you shall have some; and 
after that I'll put you in a nice comfy 
bed.” 

“He’s a fine kid,” the policeman 
commended, before going away, “and 
won't give you no trouble, will you, 
sonny?” 

The boy caught him by the hand, 
looking up pleadingly into his face, as 
if he would have kept him. But the 
policeman had children of his own, 
and this was Christmas Eve. 

“See you again, sonny,” he said, 
cheerily, as he went out, “and a merry 
Christmas!” 

The night matron knew by experi- 
ence all the sufferings of little boys 
homesick for mothers who have got 
into trouble. She had dealt with them 
by the hundred. 

““Now, dear, while Mrs. Lamson is 
getting your supper we'll go to the 

yashroom and you'll wash your face 
and hands. Then you'll feel more like 
eating, won’t you?” 

Deprived of his policeman, despair 
would have settled on him again, had 
it not been for the night matron’s 
hearty voice. The deeper his woe, 
and it was very deep, the less he could 
resist friendliness. Just as in that first 
agony, when he was only eight months 
old, he had turned to the only love 
available, so now he yielded again. He 
was not reconciled; 
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he was not even 


comforted; he was only responsive and 
grateful, thus getting the strength to 
go on. 

Going on was only in letting the night 
matron scrub his face and hands, and 
As they went 


submitting patiently. 





from the washroom to the dining roo) 
he held her by the hand. He did th), 
first because he couldn’t let her go, anq 
then because the halls were big and bar. 
and dark. Never had he been in ayy 
place so vast, or so impersonal. He wa; 
used to strangeness, as they moved x 
often, but not to strangeness on so jy. 
mense a scale. It was a relief to hiy, 
because it brought in a note of hominess. 
to hear from an upper floor a forlor 
little baby cry. 

His supper toned him up. He cou\d 
speak of his great sorrow. While tly 
night matron sat with him and helped 
him to porridge he asked, suddenly: 

“Will they let me go to jail and stay 
with my mudda to-morrow?” 

“You see, dear, your mother may not 
be in jail to-morrow. Perhaps she'll by 
let out, and then you can go home with 
her.” 

“They didn’t ought to put her in. 
I’m big. I could work for her, and then 
she wouldn’t have to take things no 
more.” 

“But bless you, darling, you'll be 
able to work for her as it is. They 
won’t keep her very long—not so very 
long—and I'll look after you till she 
comes out. After that .. .” 

“What’s your name?” he asked, 
solemnly, as if he wished to nail her to 
the bargain. 

“Mrs. Crewdson’s my name. 
widow. I like little boys. 
especially. 
friends.” 

As a proof of this she took him to her 
own rooms, instead of to a dormitory, 
where she gave him a bath, found a 
clean night-shirt which, being too big, 
descended to his feet, and put him to 
sleep in a cot she kept on purpose for 
homeless little children in danger of 
being too lonely. 

“You see, dear,” she explained to 
him, “I don’t go to bed all night. | 
stay up to look after all the little 
children—there are a lot of them in this 
house—who may want something. So 
you needn’t be afraid. I'll leave a light 
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burning, and T’ll be in and out all the 
time. If you wake up and hear a noise, 
you'll know that that'll be me going 
about in the rooms, but mostly Pll be 
in this room. Now, don’t you want to 
say your prayers?” 

He didn’t want to say his prayers be- 
cause he had never said any. She sug- 
vested, therefore, that he should kneel 
on the bed, put his hands together, and 
repeat the words she told him to say, 
as she sat on the edge of the cot. 

“Dear God”—“‘Dear God”—“take 
care of me to-night ””—“‘take care of me 
to-night’’"—“‘and take care of my dear 
mother”—“‘and take care of my dear 
mudda”—“‘and make us happy again” 

“and make us happy again”—“‘for 
Jesus Christ’s sake” —*‘for Jesus Christ’s 
sake ”’— Amen”’—“‘ Amen.” 

““God’s up in the sky, isn’t He?” he 
asked, as he hugged his dancing toy to 
him and let her cover him up. 

‘‘God’s everywhere where there’s love, 
it seems to me, dear. I bring a little bit 
of God to you, and you bring a little 
bit of God to me; and so we have 
Him right here. That’s a good thought 
to go to sleep on, isn’t it? So good- 
night, dear.” 

She kissed him as she supposed his 
mother would have done. He threw 
his arms about her neck, drawing her 
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face close to his. ‘*Good night, dear,” 
he whispered back, and almost before 
she rose from the bedside she knew he 
was asleep. 

Somewhere toward morning she came 
into the room and found him sitting up 
in his cot. 

“Will it soon be daytime, Mrs. 
Crewdson?” 

“Yes, dear; not so very long now.” 

“And when daytime comes could I go 
to the jail?” 

“Not too early, dear. They wouldn’t 
let you in.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want to go in. I 
only want to stand outside. Then if my 
mudda looks out of the window, she’ll 
see her little boy.” 

Throwing herself on her knees, she 
clasped him in her arms. “Oh, you 
darling! How I wish God had given 
me a little son like you! I did have one 
—he would have been just your age— 
only I—I lost him.” 

Touched by this tribute to himself, as 
well as by his friend’s bereavement, he 
brought out a fine manly phrase he had 
long been saving for an adequate 
occasion. 

“The hell you did, Mrs. Crewdson!” 

Having thus expressed his sympathy, 
he nestled down to sleep again, hugging 
his dancing toy. 


(To be continued) 
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T the opposite pole of thought from 
the good old melodrama, full of 
wind and seaweed and danger, is the 
ultramodern up-to-date Piffle-Play. 

It is named by such a name as The 
Soul Call, or The Heart Yearn, or The 
Stomach Trouble—always something ter- 
ribly perplexed and with sixty per cent 
of sex in it. It always deals in one way 
or another with the “problem of mar- 
riage.” Let it be noted that marriage, 
which used to be a sacrament, became 
presently a contract and now a prob- 
lem. In art and literature it used to 
constitute the happy ending. Now 
it’s just the bad beginning. 

You always hear of The Soul Call long 
before you see it. It is being played in 
London before New York, or in New 
York before London, or at any rate it is 
always played somewhere else first. It 
has tobe. That's part of the charm of it; 
so that you have heard people dis- 
cussing it at dinner and debating 
whether Helga was right in wanting to 
poison her husband, and how Lionel 
Derwent could live with such a woman 
as Mabel. 

When at last it is played it is put on 
ina Little Theater, just a small bijou 
place, with seats for two hundred and 
fifty. Even that is too many. The 
great mass of the theater-goers don’t 
go to The Soul Call; they are all round 
the corner in a huge picture house 
(capacity three thousand) looking at 



















































































































































































The Drama As I See It 


DIES IN THE PLAYS AND FILMS OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


I1.—*The Soul Call” 
AN UP-TO-DATE PIFFLE-PLAY—PERIOD 1923 


(In which a Woman and a Man, both trying to find themselves, find each other) 


Big-Hearted Jim, A Film of Western 
Life, Through Which Blows the Ozone 
of the Cow Pasture. That’s the stuff 
they want. But the really cultivated 
people want to know whether Helga 
should or should not have poisoned her 
husband and whether Mabel should or 
should not live with Lionel Derwent. 
So they are all there in evening clothes, 
with other people’s wives with white 
necks and plenty of jewels i#.. sir hair. 
Hence the setting of The Soul Call is 
not a bit like the setting of the old 
melodrama with the “huge theater full 
of noise and clatter, the boys shouting 
“Peanuts, Program!” 

In the Little Theater all is quiet, with 
just dim red lights here and there and 
noiseless ushers selling the Book of the 
Play on embossed paper for fifty cents. 
This is the only kind of atmosphere in 
which people can properly analyze the 
Problem of Marriage. 

When the Piffle-Play begins the cur- 
tain doesn’t go up; it is parted in the 
middle and silently drawn aside by a 
thing in black silk knee breeches. When 
it is drawn back the scene is a room. 
It is called A Room in The Der- 
wents’ Residence, and it is evidently 
just a “room.” The stage of the old 
melodrama had wings and flies and 
drops and open spaces up above and 
glimpses at the sides of actors not 
wanted and waiting till they were. But 
the stage of the piffle-play is made into 
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a room with a real ceiling and real 
doors and a real fire burning in a real 
orate. 

By the time the audience have ex- 
amined this, they see that there is an 
ineffective young man in a gray tweed 
suit seated at a little table on the left, 
playing solitaire with a pack of cards. 

He flings down a card and he exclaims, 
“Qh, hang these cards!” then calls, 
“Meadows, I say, Meadows!” The 
audience by looking up on their pro- 
crams “the characters in the order 
of their appearance” know that the 
ineffective young man at the table is 
Lionel Derwent, husband of Mabel 
Derwent. The book of the play explains 
to them that “Lionel Derwent is the 
type of young man who would rather 
smoke a cigarette than work in a coal 
mine. In appearance he looks as if a 
proposition in solid geometry would 
bore him. He is quite visibly a man who 
might be fond of a Pekingese dog, but 
one sees at once that he would not care 
to attend, ,-Hotel Men’s Annual Con- 
vention @f Niagara-on-the-Lake.” Read- 
ing this, the audience know exactly 
what sort of man he is. 

When Derwent ‘calls ‘“ Meadows, I 
say, Meadows!” in comes the butler. 
Derwent says, “Get me some more 
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cards, will you, Meadows. These are 
perfectly rotten,” and Meadows says, 
“Yes, sir, at once, sir,” exactly as a 
butler would say it. The acting is so 
perfect that it isn’t acting at all. 
Meadows is, or at least was, a butler. 
That’s how he got the part. In the old 
melodrama days the actor made the 
part. Now the part makes the actor. 
The old-time actor used to act any- 
thing and everything. One day he 
was a villain, the next a hero; one 
day old, the next young. One week 
he was six feet high, the next he had 
shrunk to five feet, four inches. He 
acted a bishop one night and an idiot 
the next. It was all the same to him. 
Bring him anything and he'd act it. 

But in the Piffle-Play on the New 
Stage the actor is cast for his part. 
When they want a man to act as a butler 
they don’t advertise for actors; they 
advertise for butlers. 

Meadows has in his hand a little 
silver tray with a card on it and he says: 

“Mr. Chown is downstairs, sir. May 
I show him up?” 

Derwent says, ““Queen—four—Queen, 
—yes, do, Meadows.” 

Derwent goes on, “‘ King—six—eight 
... ” till the door opens again, and 
Meadows announces “ Mr. Chown.” 


“yenaa!”’—“LIONEL!” 
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In comes another young man with a 
hat and stick in his hand. This is 
Charles Chown. He is just as well 
dressed as Derwent (only well-dressed 
people can get into a Piffle-Play) but he 
looks somewhat rougher in texture. In 
fact the book says of him: 

“Charles Chown is evidently the kind 
of man who would react more vigorously 
to a share of Canadian Pacific Railway 
stock than to a bunch of carnations. 
His air is that of a man who would fail 
to read a page of Bergson’s philosophy 
but would like a marginal option in an 
oil company. He would probably prefer 
a Cattle Show to a meeting of Secondary 
School Teachers.”” So we know exactly 
what Charles Chown is like. 

Lionel says languidly, “Ah, Charles. 
Sit down—ace—ten—queen—” 

“T’ve just run in for a minute,” 
Chown, “to give you your cigarette 
case. You left it at our house last 
night. Still nothing better to do than 
play solitaire, eh?” 

“*My dear fellow, what 7s there to do? 
Everything’s been done long ago.” 

Chown grunts. 

“After all, what is there in life? One 
simply lives.” 

Chown grunts. 

“Take the thing any way you will, 
I’m hanged if I can see anything more 
in existence than simply existing. One 
breathes, but why?” 

Chown grunts. 
see why. 

“‘T mean, here one is. Did one ask to 
be? Hardly. It is a matter in which 
one had no say. One wasn’t consulted.” 

At this point Lionel Derwent gets up 
and walks over to the mantelpiece 
where he takes a cigarette and lights it. 
This thrilling piece of action quite 
palpably lifts the whole play up. 

Charles Chown goes and puts his hat 
and stick down on a table and pulls a 
chair near the fire and lights a cigar. 
This again is a regular thriller. In fact 
the action of the play is getting too 
wild altogether. So Lionel and Charles 
go back to their analysis of life. Some 


says 


He evidently doesn’t 


of the audience, who don’t understan| 
that they are “analyzing life,” wonder 
what in Hades they’re talking about 
But these are uncultivated people who 
have no business in the Little Theater 
and ought to be at Big-Hearted Jin, 
next door. The bulk of the audience 
is fascinated. 

Chown speaks: “That’s all right, 
Derwent, but its all rot—(puff)— You 
ought to come down to the Exchange 
(puf)—some morning. Then you'd 
know that there’s something doing jn 
life—(puff).” 

“My dear fellow!” 

“This morning, for instance. 
fell fifteen points.” 

Lionel, very languidly, “Fell down 
or fell up?” 

“Why, down of course. You never 
heard such a racket as the fellows 
made.” 

“How can they care about it 

“Why, hang it, think of the money it 
meant!” 

“Money! Oh, I say, Chown, money! 
Come, come!” 

Lionel, who has_ been standing, 
stretches his elbows with a yawn and 
walks over and stands looking at a 
picture and muttering, “Money! I 
say, Chown, that’s rather thick! 
money!” 

Lionel’s acting when he yawns is 
simply admirable. In fact it was 
principally his yawn that got him where 
he is. In the old melodrama a good 
actor was one who could handle a 
broadsword in a Highland dueling 
scene, or leap off a lighthouse into the 
sea. In the Piffle-Play it means one 
who can yawn. 

“Well I must skip along,” says 
Chown. ‘‘I must get down to the 
Exchange. So long.” 

When Chown goes out Lionel shrugs 
his shoulders as he lights another 
cigarette. 

“What a clod!” he murmurs. Then 
he pushes a bell button and calls out, 
“Meadows!” 

The butler reappears. 
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LIONEL 


“Will you kindly dust off that chair 
where Mr. Chown was sitting.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Lionel watches Meadows 
the chair for a minute. 
“T say, Meadows.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Has it ever occurred to you, Mead- 
ows, that some men have souls about 
the size of a share of preferred stock?” 

“No, sir, I can’t say it has; ah, 
excuse me, sir, there’s the bell.” 

In another half minute Meadows re- 
opens the door with the words: 

“Mrs. Chown!” 

Helga Chown comes sliding into the 
room. She is dark, very beautiful and 
as slender as a liqueur glass. Her 
clothes are pure Art and droop on her 
like a butterfly’s wings. 

As to her character, the audience 
know all about it already from reading 
about The Soul Call before they see it; 
and anyway they have the Book of the 
Play which says: 

“Helga, the wife of Charles Chown, 
is @ woman whose soul has overgrown 


her body. Life presses on her on all 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 874.—55 


dusting 
Then he says: 


GIVES HER A CIGARETTE 


AND LIGHTS IT 


sides and she cannot escape. She 
beats her wings against the bars in 
vain.”” On the old-fashioned stage this 
“beating her wings against the bars” 
might have been misunderstood. But 
not so now. 

Derwent rises and they come together, 
saying “ Helga!” and “Lionel!” with an 
infinite depth of meaning. 

Helga draws off her gloves and drops 
into a chair. 

“Charles here?”’ she says. 

“Just left. Did you want to see 
him?” 

“No, to not see him. 
cigarette.” 

Lionel comes over near her and gives 
her a cigarette and lights tt. 

‘““Where’s Mabel?” she asks. 

“Gone out to the Dog Show!” 

They both shudder. 

** And Charles?” 

“Went down to the Stock Exchange.” 

They both shiver. 

The audience are following the play 
with great expectancy and growing 
excitement. They don’t expect a pas- 
sionate love scene. They know better 


Give me a 
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than that. But Lionel and Helga are 
going to “analyze themselves!”’ and the 
audience are waiting for it. 

Lionel starts first. 

“How easy people like Charles and 
Mabel seem to find life!” 

Helga nods. “Yes, don’t they.” 

“They never seem to stop to analyze 
themselves.” 

‘Perhaps,’ 
ean’t.” This terrible thought 
them both silent for a minute. 
Helga speaks. 

“Lionel,” she says, “lately, ’'ve been 
trying to think it all out, what it all 
means. I want to see it all clearly,— 
you and me and everything—”’ 

Lionel has taken her hand 
gently. 

“Yes, dear?”’? he murmurs. 

“No, don’t—I mean, don’t take my 
hand, not now.”” She turns to him with 
a perplexed beautiful face. “I want to 
think!” 

It is evidently so difficult for her to 
think that if he takes her hand he'll 
queer it. 

“T want to think it all out, and when 
I think about it I want to be all me— 
can’t you understand?—just me and 
not a bit you. Do you know how I 
mean?” 

“I think I do, dear.” 

He doesn’t really; but this 
kind of lie that must be told. 

Helga goes on with rising animation, 
breaking into passionate analysis of 
herself. 

“Sometimes I sit by myself and think, 
and try to analyze myself, and every- 
thing seems so small and myself so small, 
too, as if nothing mattered, just like 
an infinitely small bit of something 
bigger, something lost in itself and 
looking for itself in itself. You know 
what I mean.” 

“T think I do.” 

“Often it seems as if there were just 
nothing.” 

“IT know,” Lionel murmurs. 

“And then, sometimes, it seems as if 
there must be something.” 
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murmurs Helga, “they 
holds 
Then 
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“IT know,” murmurs Lionel again. 

Then they are both silent. Present}y 
Helga speaks in a more commonplace 
tone. 

““Doesn’t it seem queer, Lionel, }\o\ 
people just go on living? Take Charl 
and Mabel. There they are, two com. 
monplace ordinary people. They op 
about together—to Dog Shows and 
things, and that seems to be enough 
I suppose they like each other and 
that’s all—they seem satisfied—and wit} 
you and me it’s so different—people 
like them don’t seem to know when the 
soul calls to another soul.” 

“T know,” Lionel murmurs. His 
part in the play here is very difficult. 
He has ‘to sit and look like a soul and 
keep murmuring “I know,” and _ he 
can’t even yawn. 

Helga goes on: 

“The other night at that silly Dog 
Show as soon as I saw you I could fee! 
my soul calling to yours, right over the 
dogs, and at the Cat Show, the same 
thing. But Charles and Mabel don't 
seem to feel things like that. At the 
Dog Show they seemed to be looking 
at the Dogs. Just imagine!” 

There is a long silence, and then 
Lionel gets up and walks the whole 
length of the room and back again and 
sits down again. This dramatic piece 
of action means that something is 
coming. 

He speaks. 

“Helga,” he says, “I only mention 
this as an idea. Have you ever thought 
of poison?” 

Helga very calmly takes out a ciga- 
rette from a case and lights it very 
deliberately. The audience are desper- 
ately anxious. Has she or has she not? 

“Have I ever thought of poison? 
Poison for whom? Do you mean for 
us, for you and me?” 

“Oh, dear, no. For Charles and 
Mabel. Mind, it’s only an idea. If 
you don’t like it I'll say no more about 
it.” 

Helga turns to him a face of passionate 
yearning. 
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“AND, MEADOWS, I WISH You'D BE GOOD 


“Yes, Lionel, I have thought of it— 
often, and often. In fact I came over 
here to talk of it. Every time I look at 
Charles I feel that the only way my 
soul can grow is to poison him.” 

“T know,” Lionel murmurs. “TI feel 
that way toward Mabel, and it’s only 
just to her, poor girl, to poison her.” 

Presently Helga says, “When can 
we do it2”’ 

“To-day would be all right. Mabel’s 
going to tea with you this afternoon 
isn’t she? We can arrange it for then.” 

“But I don’t know whether I have 
any poison in the house. I am 
unpractical a housekeeper, you know, 
dear.” 

“That doesn’t matter. T'll tell Mead- 
ows to get some and take it over to 
Annette, your maid.” 

“But then Meadows would know.” 

“So he would. But that needn't 
matter. One could poison Meadows, 
too.” 

“But Annette?” 

“The simplest thing would be to 
poison Annette as well. After all, what 
does life mean for people like Annette 
and Meadows? They breathe, but that’s 
all.” 


so 





ENOUGH TO GET A PACKET OF ARSENIC” 


“And after it’s over?” 

Lionel and Helga have risen and he 
draws close to her and puts his hand on 
her shoulder and is looking into her 
eyes. 

“After it’s over then we shall be free, 
free to be ourselves and go away, far, 
far, away—together—”’ 

They embrace, and when they break 
away Lionel leads Helga to the door and 
shows her out. 

Then he goes and sits down again and 
picks up a newspaper to read. After a 
minute he rings the bell. Meadows 
comes. 

“T say, Meadows. Pack up a trunk 
of my things. I’m going away to-night.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And, Meadows, I wish you'd be 
good enough to go out and get a packet 
of arsenic.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Get enough to, let me see—” 

“To poison an animal, sir?” 

“Yes, four animals. Thank 
Meadows.” 

And with that the two sides of the 
curtain fall slowly together and the act 
is over. 

In the old melodrama when the cur- 
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tain fell there was always a wild burst 
of music and bright lights and shouts of 
“Peanuts.” Not so in this. Only very 
soft lights, mostly red, are turned on 
and mere wisps of music thin as smoke. 

Meantime everybody discusses the 
play. In the old days the men used to 
go out and drink. Now they stay in 
and discuss. There is a general feeling 
among the women that Helga is quite 
right in proposing to poison Charles. 
Till she does that she can never expand. 
The case of Mabel being poisoned is not 
clear. The audience haven’t seen her 
yet, so they can’t tell. But it is certain 
that two commonplace people like 
Charles and Mabel have no right to 
prevent Lionel and Helga following the 
higher call of their natures. The dis- 
cussion is still at its height when the 
curtain slides aside on 


ACT II 


The Drawing-Room of the Chown 
Residence 


And there are Lionel Derwent and 
his wife, Mabel, being shown in by 
Annette, the stage maid. 

It isa large and sumptuous room with 
a real ceiling like the one in the first 
act, and with real mahogany furniture 
and Chippendale chairs and vases of 
Beauty roses—in fact, just like the 
rooms that the audience have come out 
of. There are tea things on a large 
Hindoo brass tray on eight legs. 

Mabel Derwent goes over to the 
Hindoo tray and picks up a big cream- 
candy out of a box and eats it and says 
“Yum! Yum!” with animal relish. All 
the audience look at Mabel. They see 
in her a dashing, good-looking woman, 
a blond, all style, and with just a 
touch of loudness. All the women in 
the audience decide at once that she 
ought to be poisoned; but the men 
aren’t so sure. 

Mabel says: “I say, Lionel, do eat 
one of these. They’re just scrumptious.” 

This is meant to show how terribly 
material she is. 


Lionel just shrugs his shoulders jy 
mute appeal to Heaven. 
Mabel walks around the room looking 
at things. She picks up a book and 
reads the title. Bergsonian Illusionis)y. 
she says, “Oh, help!” and drops it, 
This shows how uncultivated she js, 
Presently she says, “Wonder where 
Charles is. If he’s out in the stables [’}) 
go out and dig him up. He told me he 
has a new hunter, a regular corker. 
Suppose we go out to the stables.” 

Lionel says with great languor, “Thank 
you. I take no interest in stables.” 

By this time the audience are sup- 
posed to have the exact measure of 
Mabel Derwent — materialism, igno- 
rance, candy, and the horse stable. But 
even at that a lot of the men would 
refuse to poison her. Her figure is too 
good. On the other hand, all the thin 
women in the audience think her too 
fat. The amount of fat permitted to 
actresses in the Piffle-Play is a matter of 
great nicety. They have to be cast for 
it as carefully as tallow candles. 

So, as the audience now know ex- 
actly what Mabel Derwent is like, the 
play passes on. 

Charles Chown comes briskly in, 
shaking hands with both of them. 
“Hullo, Mabel, How do you do, 
Lionel, so sorry to keep you waiting. 
I think Helga’s ‘in the conservatory. 
She’ll be here in a minute.” 

In which Lionel Derwent says, “In 
the conservatory? Then I think I'll 
go and look for her. I want to see that 
new begonia that Helga’s so keen 
about.” 

And with that out he goes, leaving 
Charles and Mabel together, as they 
are meant to be. 

And just the minute they are alone, 
Mabel comes close up to Charles and 
looks all round and says, “Well?” in 
quite a different voice from anything 
she has used before. So the audience 
are certain that there is going to be 
something doing. 

Charles says, “It’s all right. 
thing all arranged.” 


Every- 
















THE DRAMA 


And Mabel says, “Good boy,” and 
then she says, “Take that,” and comes 
and gives him a kiss—a real one, one 
with no new art or new thought about it. 

Charles goes on. “It’s all arranged. 
We'll go out to the stables presently 
and I’ve got a taxi coming round there 
with your things in it.” 

“And it’s all right about the trains?” 

“Right as rain,” says Charles, draw- 
ing out a railroad folder. “We get the 
five-thirty at the Central, change trains 
half an hour out of town to get the 
Hlavana boat to-morrow evening.” 

“Lovely!” Mabel says, and then 
repeats more slowly and thoughtfully, 
“Lovely, and yet do you_ know, 
Charlie, now that it’s come at last, I 
feel—don’t you know—half afraid—or 
not that—but don’t you know?”— 
hesitating. 

Charles says, “Nonsense!” and is 
just about to draw her to him when the 
door opens and Lionel and Helga come 
in. Lionel says to his wife: 

“Helga’s just been showing me her 
new begonia—a most amazing thing.” 

And Mabel says: “A new begonia. 
Where did it come from, Helga?” 


“I7T’s ALL RIGHT. 
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And Helga answers, “From Havana. 
They grow so beautifully there. I should 
just love to see Havana. Shouldn’t you?” 

This little touch makes quite a hit 
with the audience. The irony of truth 
always does. As a matter of fact, 
Sophocles started it four or five hundred 
years before Christ. But they don’t 
know it. They think it awfully up- 
to-date. 

After this there’s a little random 
conversation just to fill up time, and 
then Charles says: 

“T say, Mabel, how would you like 
to come out to the stables and see my 
new mare before we have tea?” 

And Mabel answers: 

“Oh, I'd love to! I wanted to ask 
you about her. Come along. We 
won’t be long, Helga.” 

And with that they go out, and 
Lionel and Helga are left together. 

Just as soon as they are alone Helga 
says: 

“So you’re off the poison idea?” 

“Clear off it,” says Lionel, “as I told 
you just now I don’t think it’s worth 
mee 

“Worth it?” 
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“Yes, I mean it would involve such 
a terrible fuss and nuisance. Here’s the 
poison— Meadows got it all right.” 

Lionel takes from his pocket a large 
packet in light-green paper, marked 
with a skull and crossbones and labeled 
ARSENIC in large letters. 

“We can use it, if you like. I’m not 
awfully particular. Only [ don’t be- 
lieve that much would kill Mabel any- 
way.” 

Helga takes the packet of poison and 
holds it in her hand, musing. 

“But think,” she murmurs, “of the 
relief of death. Think of the relief to a 
person of Charles’ temperament to be 
dead—”’ 


“Oh, I know that. And, for that 


matter, Meadows ought to be glad to 
be dead. 
’° 
done. 
Lionel walks across the stage and 
lights a cigarette. 
“But what can we do?” says Helga. 
She clasps her hands about her knees 


But you see Helga, it isn’t 


as she sits. When she does that the 
audience know at once that she is 
going to analyze herself. “Do you ever 
look into yourself, Lionel, deep, deep 
into yourself? I do. Sometimes I try 
to picture to myself that it’s not me 
but just something inside of me. Do 
you know what I mean, dear?” 

“T think I do,” murmurs Lionel. 

They're off. For the next ten 
minutes Helga plunges into a fierce 
analysis of herself. As the critics of the 
play say afterward, she “bares her 
soul,” and when she has bared it it’s 
“the soul of a woman buffeted by the 
intense light of self-perplexity and find- 
ing no anchorage in it.” 

When she is finished, or as nearly 
finished as she is likely to be, Lionel says, 
“Then I suppose we must simply go on 
as we are.” 

“IT suppose so, Lionel. If, as you say, 
Charles and Mabel have a right to live, 
it seems as if we have to be satisfied.” 

“Perhaps it does,” says Lionel. He 
takes a turn up and down the room and 
then he says: 
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“There’s just one thing I've thought 
about, Helga. It’s only an idea, so, of 
course, you can say no to it at once, if 
there’s nothing in it. But couldn’t we 
perhaps just get on a train together and 
go away together?” 

“Where?” says Helga. 

“Oh, just anywhere. Its only an 
idea. You mentioned Havana just now, 
Couldn’t we just get a train or a boat or 
something and go to Havana?” 

“T don’t know, Lionel. It all seems 
so strange. I must think.” 

Helga presses her hand to her fore- 
head: this is always a sign that she 
is thinking, or trying to. Lionel lets her 
think undisturbed. 

“I don’t know, Lionel, I must think 
it all out. I must analyze myself and 
try to analyze Havana. Listen, Lionel, 
let me think a month. Perhaps it will 
be clearer then—” 

Lionel looks at his watch. 

“I say,” he “Charles and 
Mabel seem a long time in looking at 
that mare. How strange it seems that 
commonplace people like Charles and 
Mabel can know nothing of the kind of 
thing that means so much to us. I 
suppose they never stop to think.” 

“They never analyze themselves,” 
murmurs Helga. 

And just then there is a light knock 
at the door and Annette steps in with an 
envelope on a tray. 

“Mr. Chown asked me to give you 
this letter, ma’am, after be had gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“Yes, ma’am, he went away in a 
taxi with Mrs. Derwent.” 

“Ina taxi?” 

“Yes, ma’am, with luggage in it.” 

“A taxi with luggage. Give me the 
letter.” 

Annette presents the letter and goes 
out. 

Helga takes the letter, tears open the 
envelope and reads aloud: 

“Dear Helga: 

“Mabel and I have decided to go 
away together. We are taking a train 
South this afternoon. I have made 


says, 





‘‘TO HAVANA!” THEY BOTH REPEAT 


every arrangement for you in regard to 
money and that sort of thing, and, of 
course, now you will be completely free. 
We shall not be in your way at all as we 
are going far away—in fact, we are 
going to Havana!” 

As Helga finishes reading, she and 
Lionel remain looking at each other. 

“To Havana!” they both repeat, and 
then there is a little silence. 


After which Lionel says, “Do you 
know, Helga, it rather occurs to me that 
it’s the commonplace people who do 
things.” 

On which the curtain comes sliding 
together, and the audience rises and 
wraps its furs round its neck and goes 
home with a Piffle-Problem theme to 
ponder over and with an impression of 
profound thought. 


For You 


BY VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY 


See is for you, this awful quietness. 

For you each window’s down; each shade is drawn. 
For you the women go in somber dress; 

Yes; and for you half-stifled sobs are born. 


Yet if you came again, you'd rush to play 
On that piano they have shut so tight; 

You’d mock black gowns, and in your laughing way, 
You’d push the windows up for air and light! 





The Lordly Sun 


BY ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


Department of Geological Sciences, Yale University 


ANY people have an idea that the 

end of the world may not be far 
away. Some think the earth is drying 
up. Others are sure that the sun is rap- 
idly losing its heat, so that the earth will 
presently be a cold, lifeless sphere revolv- 
ing around an equally cold, invisible sun. 
The airless moon with its vast crater pits 
and its bitterly low temperature in the 
shadows is cited as an example of what 
may in time befall the earth. The people 
who hold these ideas should sympathize 
with the man who was listening to a 
lecture on the evolution of the earth. 
The lecturer stated that physicists have 
calculated that the world will become 
cold and lifeless in thirty million years. 
“How soon did you say that would hap- 
pen?” the man interrupted anxiously. 
“T said in thirty million years the earth 
will be cold and lifeless.” “Oh,” said 
the man with an air of great relief, “I 
thought you said three million.” 

In geology, as in other sciences, the 
teachings of science run as freely as the 
waters of a brook. What was believed 
yesterday has to-day become part of the 
great ocean of discarded theories. Geol- 
ogists now hold that a billion years ago 

-yes, a billion, not a million—the earth 
had a climate not greatly different from 
that of to-day. The radio-active min- 
erals and their products in the rocks 
seem to prove that the earliest known 
sedimentary rocks must have been laid 
down a billion or more years ago. The 
life of that time as read from the rocks 
was essentially like the lower types that 
still exist. Similar shellfish, worms, and 
other forms to-day can live only where 
the temperature does not remain per- 
manently below freezing and where it 


never rises much above perhaps 150 
degrees Fahrenheit. The air of those 
vastly remote days must have been 
much like that of to-day, for even the 
lowly forms of life require oxygen, nitro- 
gen, carbon dioxide, and water in order 
to live and reproduce their kind. The 
sun itself cannot have been greatly dif- 
ferent from our present sun, for other- 
wise the earth’s climate would have been 
so different from that of to-day that it 
would have been wholly incompatible 
with the forms of life from which all 
present life appears to be descended. 

So for perhaps a billion years the 
climate of the earth has apparently not 
passed beyond the limits where life, as 
we know it, can flourish. How this is 
possible, how the sun can have remained 
hot, how the earth’s atmosphere can have 
retained so nearly the same composition, 
and how the climate can repeatedly 
have changed and yet always have 
been brought back almost to the same 
condition, is one of the most puzzling 
of the unsolved mysteries of science. 
Moreover, if the past is any clue to the 
present, there is every probability that 
the earth will remain habitable for hun- 
dreds of millions of years in the future. 
Even though the human species may 
already be a million years old, as many 
geologists believe, man may be only at 
the beginning of his career. In another 
million years he may differ from present 
man even more than the people of to- 
day differ from the brutish, apelike men 
of Java, the most primitive human be- 
ings whose remains have yet been 
discovered. 

In spite of the extraordinary con- 
stancy of the earth’s climate, there have 
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en innumerable changes. At 
ir main glacial periods, and per- 
have covered millions of 
with sheets of ice. 
of the periods, and perhaps all, 


lore, 
miles vast 
onsisted of several epochs, each 
ts own separate advance of the ice. 
een the glacial epochs there have 
when the 
e was as mild as or milder than to- 
dav, for the great 


inter-glacial epochs 
icesheets of Green- 
land and Antarctica show that we are 
till in the tail of the last glaciation. 
Between the glacial periods there have 
heen eras of enormous duration when 
the earth’s climate been so mild 
that tree ferns, corals, and other warmth- 
wing species lived as far north as 
Greenland. Even since the height of 


has 


the last glacial epoch minor changes 
have driven mankind backward and for- 
ward in many parts of the world. 

These conditions of climate 
iniformity which 


the vast 
has prevented the 
limate from going beyond the limits 
where life is possible, and the vast vari- 
ability whereby no type of climate has 
even been permanent—these conditions, 
it appears, have been of almost limitless 
importance in the development of life. 
During the mild periods the same species 
have persisted indefinitely and have 
spread out over huge areas. Like races 
of men that live in luxury and ease, they 
have lost their pristine vigor and have 
hecome weak and degenerate. Then 
there has come a change of climate. At 
first the warmth-loving species shivered 
and dumbly protested when cold winds, 
cold currents, violent storms, ice, and 
snow began to prevail in high latitudes. 
Then they began to die or migrate. The 
first to be affected were those in the high- 
est latitudes or in the centers of great 
continents where the climate is always 
most severe. Then destruction spread 


far and wide as icesheets began to creep 
out from the highlands and the oceans 
began to be filled with cold waters and 


{ 


loating icebergs. Thus it happened that 
thousands of species were wiped out. 
ut at the same time new species began 
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to develop with phenomenal rapidity. 
Perhaps the extremes of temperature 
and the new conditions of food caused 


‘the marked changes which the biologist 


calls mutations, and which seem to be 
the origin of species, although as to this 
we are not yet sure. Or perhaps the 
harsh climate merely killed off all the 
weaker, less resistant forms, and allowed 
only those to persist which had certain 
special kinds of vigor. 

Whatever the exact process, it appears 
that in glacial periods the changes in liv- 
ing creatures during a thousand years 
may have been greater than during a 
million vears of the mild climate of the 
long intervening periods. It was during 
the stress of the last glacial period that 
man evolved his present high powers of 
mind. With him the quality that 
counted most in resisting the storms, 
the cold, and the changes of that trying 
time was not speed in flight, thickness of 
fur, fierceness in pursuit of prey, or abil- 
ity to lie dormant during periods of low 
temperature. It was something higher 
than any of these, namely, the mental 
power which led man to use fire, invent 
clothing, build means of shelter, store 
food, and otherwise adapt himself to the 
harsh climate and the fierce struggle for 
existence which the narrowing limits of 
the habitable earth imposed upon him. 
So we must look back to the last great 
series of climatic changes as the inexor- 
able but stimulating agent in raising 
man from the level of the brutes to the 
heights of manhood. Perhaps another 
glacial period with its restriction of the 
earth’s habitable area and its consequent 
demand for high mental and moral abil- 
ity in order to survive may be needed to 
cause the next great step in human evo- 
lution. 

Whatever the future may have in 
store, it is clear that climate, and espe- 
cially changes of climate, have been of 
almost incalculable importance in the 
development of the earth’s inhabitants. 
Hence the thoughtful mind raises two 
questions: Why has the earth’s climate 
remained so long within certain fixed 
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limits, when we should have expected 
that it would long, long ago have 
become too cold for every kind of life? 
And why, within these limits, 
there been such great and stimulating 
changes? Many factors co-operate to 
produce these results, but among these 
there is probably none more important 
than the sun. That body has been lord 
of the life of the earth in the past, and 
will presumably be lord for an indefinite 
future. Why it remains so changeless 
no man can yet answer, except that such 
uniformity seems to have something to 
do with radio-activity and with the ulti- 
mate structure of the ions and electrons 
within the atoms that were once thought 
to be the smallest particles of matter. 
Throughout the whole realm of astron- 
omy the new developments of radio- 
activity are leading to the belief that 
changes which once were supposed to 
require thousands of years actually take 
millions. 

The variations of the sun, if such there 
have been, are as puzzling as its uni- 
formity. There is every reason to think 


have 


that the sun’s temperature cann 
tuate back and forth in any such 
would be needed to cause the « 
changes which the earth has s; 

Yet there is much evidence that 

how the sun has been subject to 
ations and that those fluctuation 
caused changes of climate. The |. 
the whole matter seems to lie in th 
covery of a Dutch scientist who | lire: 
hundred years ago affirmed that whey 
there are many spots on the sun thy 
earth’s temperature is abnormally |ow 
No one paid much attention to this. No; 
did the world heed a conclusion reported 
by Francis Bacon: 

“There is a toy, which I have heard, 
and I would not have it given over, hut 
waited upon a little. They say it is ob- 
served in the Low Countries (I know not 
in what part), that every five and thirty 
years the same kind and suit of years 
and weathers comes about again; as 
great frosts, great wet, great drouglits, 
warm winters, summers with little heat, 
and the like, and they call it the prime; 
it is a thing I do the rather mention, be- 

cause, computing backwards, 








I have found some concur- 
rence.” 

For three hundred years 
the momentous conclusions 
of the Dutch scientist as to 
solar cycles lay dormant, but 
little by little more evidence 
accumulated. One investiga- 
tor after another was forced 
to believe that when sunspots 
are numerous the earth’s cli- 
mate is different from what it 
is when they are few. 
very thorough students, how- 
ever,such as Simon Newcomb, 
the great American astrono- 
mer, were skeptical. They 
saw that almost invariably 
low temperature in one region 
is balanced by unusual) 


Some 








A GROUP OF UNUSUALLY LARGE SUNSPOTS 


Associated with the auroras of May 13 and 14, 1921 


servatory 


This photograph 
was made with the 60-ft. Tower Telescope of the Mount 


high temperature elsewhere 
With rainfall and atmospheric 
pressure the same is true. 
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come decades to be a close correspond- 
ence between solar activity and the 
weather, but suddenly it disappears, and 
anevactly opposite relationship may pre- 
vail fora while. Such contradictions ap- 
peared more baffling the more widely 
the problem was studied. So for nearly 
three centuries the changes 


higher latitudes. The cold air pushes 
its way under the warm air, and 
actually raises it to high levels. Thus 
much heat is carried aloft, and the tem- 
perature at the earth’s surface is low- 
ered. But let no one think that, because 


there is a large spot on the sun, he or any 





in the activity of the sun 
were almost ignored as 
causes of the earth’s climatic 
But Simon 
Newcomb, although one of 
the greatest and most ac- 
curate men of his day, was 
one of the most mistaken. 
He “proved” mathemati- 
cally that aviation would 
never be possible because 


variations. 





Present Cycle 


N 





5S Ss 


Cycle Previous to 1912 








no known material is strong 
enough to stand the strain. 
Unwittingly, he helped to 
kill poor Langley, who made 
the first real aeroplane, but 
who died broken-hearted because his 
crude contrivance persisted in falling 
into the river. Newcomb was accurate, 
practical, and wrong. Langley was 
visionary, impractical, and right. 

The present century has seen a move- 
ment away from Newcomb’s skepticism. 
It is almost universally agreed that when 
sunspots are numerous the earth as a 
whole is cooler than when sunspots are 
few. This is most remarkable, for the 
sun’s radiation tends to be unusually 
abundant at times of many spots. Hence 
we should expect the earth to be warm, 
Some people think that the 
paradox of a hot sun and a cool earth 
arises from the fact that much ozone is 
formed in the upper air when the solar 
radiation is low, and this is supposed to 
blanket and thus conserve 
part of the heat which would other- 
wise be radiated into space. A simpler 
and more effective explanation seems 
to be that when sunspots are num- 
erous the number and severity of storms 
A storm in middle latitudes 
s usually preceded by relatively warm 
winds, and followed by cold winds from 


reversed. 
are reversed 


not cool. 


act as a 


increase. 


THE BI-POLARITY OF SUNSPOTS 


Notice that the signs in the northern and southern hemispheres are 
Also notice that the signs for the present and former cycles 


one else can safely connect that spot with 
any given storm. The relation between 
the sun and the earth is so complex that 
not for a long time will accurate predic- 
tions be possible. In fact, a large num- 
ber of the best scientists, including those 
of the United States Weather Bureau, 
do not believe the hypothesis which is 
here set forth. Perhaps they are looking 
at a different part of the stream of truth, 
which we, too, are scrutinizing. 

There are many curious anomalies in 
the relation of the sun and the earth. 
Not only does a hot sun produce a cool 
earth, but the activity of the sun causes 
the temperature and atmospheric pres- 
sure to rise in some parts of the earth 
and fall in others. Stranger than this is 
the fact that the east side of the sun pro- 
duces a different effect upon the earth 
from the west; and spots in the sun’s 
northern hemisphere act contrary to 
those in the southern. Take, for exam- 
ple, the puzzling meteorological phenom- 
ena of atmospheric electricity. They are 
hard to measure, hard to understand, 
and hard to correlate with other factors. 
Recently, however, the Department of 
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Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington has found 
that the earth’s atmospheric electricity 
seems to vary in response to the move- 
ments of the sun. Even during the short 
period of a solar eclipse the atmospheric 
electricity and the related phenomena of 
the earth’s magnetism show an appreci- 
able change of strength. I have found 
that during the years from 1904 to 1902 
the atmospheric electricity at Kew near 
London shows a distinct relation to the 
areas of the spots on different parts of 
the sun’s disk. When a sunspot ap- 
peared on the eastern margin of the 
sun’s northern hemisphere it either had 
no appreciable effect on the so-called 
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ated with a decrease in the p 
gradient. During the two week 


the sun’s rotation was carrying t} 
across the solar disk, however, th« 
a gradual change whereby thx 
tended to lose its negative relati: 
and to acquire a positive relations 
that it was associated with steep 


ents when it approached the w 
margin. Before the margin is rea 
however, the apparent effect of a 
rapidly diminished or was even reve; 
A similar spot in the southern |); 
sphere acted in precisely opposite fas|ii 
From 1904 to 1909, the only years {| 


have yet been tested, the barometri 


contrasts over the North Atlantic o 


responded to sunspots in essentially the 
same way as did the atmospheric elec- 


potential gradient of the atmospheric 
electricity at Kew, or else was associ- 

















PHOTOGRAPIL OF THE SUN TAKEN WITH THE 60-FT. TELESCOPE AND 5-FT. 
SPECTROHELIOGRAPH OF THE MOUNT WILSON OBSERVATORY, AUGUST 12, 1917 


The sun is here shown as it would appear to an eye capable of seeing only the red light of hydrogen. Notice 
the much greater disturbance of the solar atmosphere near the equator than at high latitudes. The dark objects 
are prominences, some of which sometimes shoot out to heights of 200,000 miles or more. Note the comparative 
size of the earth as indicated in the lower left-hand corner. 
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at Kew. 


contrasts 


Slight baro- 
and fair 
ier were associated with 
wots in the northern and 
ially the northwestern 
m of the sun’s disk, 
great barometric con- 
trasts and stormy weather 
tended to prevail when spots 
were numerous in the south- 
ern solar hemisphere, espe- 
cially when they approached 
the western margin of the 
solar disk. 

So remarkable a contrast 
in the effect of different parts 
of the sun’s disk seems im- 
possible unless the sun itself 
shows highly peculiar charac- 
teristics. And so it does. The 
discoveries by Dr. 
George E. Hale and his col- 
leagues at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington 
show that sunspots are highly 
electrified and occur regularly 


recent 











in pairs as shown in the dia- 
The leading member 
of the pair is generally the 
larger. The leadersat present 
are positively electrified in the 
northern hemisphere 
and negatively electrified in the southern 
hemisphere. The second, or following, 
spot in each pair iselectrified in the oppo- 
site way. Thus sunspots form what may 


gram. 


directions 


sun’s 


be called bi-polar pairs, of whichthe strong 
leader is positive in the sun’s northern 
hemisphere and negative in the southern 
hemisphere. When spots appear singly, 
they almost invariably show the mag- 
netic sign of the leaders in their respec- 


tive hemispheres. Moreover, Dr. Hale 
has discovered invisible sunspots which 
are often located where the second mem- 
ber of a pair would be if a single spot 
were double. To add to the complexity 
of the arrangement, the signs of the 
spots in both solar hemispheres were 
reversed -in 1912. Thus to-day the 
leaders in the northern hemisphere are 


SUNSPOTS NORTH AND SOUTH OF THE SUN'S EQUATOR, 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1908 


Notice how the spiral markings around the two spots trend in opposite 
This photograph was taken at the Mount Wilson Observatory 
with hydrogen light from the upper part of the sun’s atmosphere, where 
that gas predominates 


positive where they were negative be- 
fore 1912. 

The complex arrangement of the bi- 
polar sunspots seems exactly to fit the 
peculiar response of the earth to the sun. 
The leader in each pair of sunspots is 
stronger than the follower. Hence, as a 
pair crosses the solar disk the effect of 
the leader gradually piles up, as it were, 
and reaches a maximum when the spot 
has passed perhaps three-fourths of the 
way across the disk. By that time the 
leader is turned away from the earth and 
the follower has a chance to produce 
some result of an opposite character. 
Thus, a pair of spots on the sun’s eastern 
margin must produce a different effect 
from a pair on the western margin, while 
a pair in the southern hemisphere must 
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act in the opposite way from a pair in 
the northern hemisphere. This is what 
we actually have found from 1904 to 
1909. Sunspots apparently send out 
electrical emissions in the form of posi- 
tive particles from positive spots, and 
negative particles, or ions, when the spots 
are negative. These particles are shot 
to the earth with almost the speed of 
light. Presumably, however, they do 
not pursue straight paths, for they must 
be deflected by the magnetic fields of 
both the sun and the earth. Reaching 
the earth, the electrons influence the at- 
mospheric electricity; and thus appear 
to modify barometric pressure and have 
an effect on storms. Perhaps the reason 
why the storminess of both the northern 
and southern hemispheres is largely 
concentrated in belts is the 
earth’s magnetic field deflects the solar 
certain zone in each 


because 


electrons into a 
hemisphere. 
These facts sound convincing. The 
peculiar relation of the earth to sunspots 
seems to be completely matched by the 
highly peculiar bi-polar arrangement of 
the spots. But here, as so often happens 
in scientific work, we are met by an ob- 
jection which to many people seems in- 
surmountable. A calculation of the 
effect of atmospheric electricity upon at- 


mospheric pressure by Professor W. J. 
Humphreys of the United States 
Weather Bureau seems to show that no 
matter how strong the electronic emis- 
sions from the sun, they could not pro- 
duce more than a most insignificant ef- 


fect on the weather. This conclusion 
seems almost unassailable, but perhaps 
it is like Newcomb’s conclusion as to 
aviation. Or possibly the case resem- 
bles that of the transfusion of water and 
sap through plants. Physicists have 
tried again and again to explain the 
mechanism by which the water rises in 
the trunks and is given off by the leaves. 
Atmospheric pressure, capillary attrac- 
tion, and osmotic pressure due to differ- 
ences of chemical composition all play 
some part in the matter; but even when 
every known possibility is taken into 
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account it seems mathematically | 
sible to raise the sap much mor 
150 feet. Nevertheless, the sap, u 
scious of the trouble which it mak 
the physicists, actually rises to bh 
of 200, 300, and even 400 feet i: 
tallest trees. Some physical law 

is not yet understood allows the t: 
do that which is apparently impos 

Perhaps the same may be true of 
spots and the weather. From 190; 
1909 there was certainly the peculia 
lationship which we have seen. 
must either choose bet ween the facts and 
the mathematical theory, or pursue the 
course of withholding judgment until 
more facts are available. If the elec- 
trical hypothesis of the weather is true, 
it may explain the puzzling way in which 
a storm sometimes becomes suddenly 
strong or weak without warning, or per- 
haps splits into two parts, or changes its 
course, or perhaps moves faster or slower 
than was expected. 

The electrical hypothesis may also 
help to explain how the sun’s temper- 
ature may have remained almost con- 
stant for hundreds of millions of years. 
and yet solar variations may have helped 
to cause great changes of climate on the 
earth. At times of many sunspots the 
earth’s climate seems on a small scale to 
reproduce the conditions which ona large 
scale give rise to glacial periods. This 
suggests that the glacial periods which 
have done so much to determine the 
character not only of plants and animals, 
but of man, may have been connected 
with disturbances in the sun’s atmos- 
phere. What could cause such disturb- 
ances? Most authorities have assumed 
that the present solar disturbances sucli 
as sunspots, prominences, facule, floc- 
culi, and the other kinds of gaseous 
clouds that variegate the sun’s surface, 
are due to commotions arising solely 
from the sun’s own heat. There is much 
evidence, however, that while the energ) 
of these commotions is derived from the 
compression and contraction of the sun 
itself, the times when the disturbances 
occur and their degree of violence depend 



































GREAT SUNSPOT GROUP, 


PHOTOGRAPHED 


AUGUST 8, 


Compare the size of the spots with that of the earth as indicated by the black disk in the lower left-hand corner 


on outside causes. A number of famous 
scientists have suggested that the inten- 
sity of the sunspots somehow depends 
upon the relative distances and positions 
of the planets. They have also sug- 
vested that the planets influence the sun 
electrically as well as by means of tides. 
That is, just as the sun’s electrical activ- 
ity seems to cause disturbances in the 
earth’s atmosphere, so the electrical ac- 
tivity of the planets and their varying 
distances may initiate disturbances in 
the solar atmosphere. 

If little bodies like the planets can 
initiate disturbances in the sun’s atmos- 
phere, the vastly larger, hotter, and more 
‘fective stars may produce similar ef- 
fects on a far greater scale, provided they 
come near enough to the sun. I have 
tried to estimate the probability that 
any stars are now or have recently been 
near enough to the solar system to have 
an appreciable effect upon climate. If 


we suppose that the present sunspots 
owe their periodicity and relative 
strength primarily to Jupiter, since that 
planet is much the most effective, we can 
form a rough estimate of the effect pro- 
duced by stars of various types at any 


given distance. Alpha Centauri, the 
nearest known star, appears to have 
some effect in keeping the sun's atmos- 
phere in a state of perturbation. When 
the two parts of that double star are ap- 
proaching each other in their highly 
eccentric orbits, sunspots are much more 
numerous than when the two parts are 
receding. This is what would be ex- 
pected, for if the earth or Jupiter can 
disturb the sun, as seems to be the case, 
the two parts of Alpha Centauri which 
revolve around each other at a distance 
not much greater than that of Neptune 
from the sun, must be in a state of 
almost incredible disturbance. More- 
over, about twenty-eight thousand years 
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ago Alpha Centauri was at a minimum 
distance of about one and one-half light- 
vears from the solar system, and its effect 
must have been multiplied several fold. 
This, again, accords with the terrestrial 
facts. Geologists generally agree that 
the last glaciation reached its last climax 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
years ago; they also agree that the earth 
has not vet entirely passed out of that 


glacial epoch. Thus, whether we look 


at the small fluctuations of the present 
or at the great pulsations of the past, the 
actual course of the earth’s climatic his- 
tory has been what would be expected if 
the stars, like the planets, disturb the 
sun’s atmosphere and thus cause the 
earth’s climate to become stormy and 


cool. 

As to remoter eras, we have as yet no 
exact data. Recent discoveries, how- 
ever, make it seem probable that the 
solar system has not infrequently passed 
close enough to other stars so that the 
sun’s atmosphere may have been dis- 
turbed. These discoveries tend to show 
that many of the stars are far larger and 
brighter and move much more rapidly 
than was formerly supposed. For ex- 
ample, the great red star known as 
Betelgeuse has a diameter nearly two 
hundred and fifty times that of the sun. 
A double star much farther from the sun 
consists of two parts, one of which is 
twelve thousand and the other fifteen 
thousand times brighter than the sun. 
A third star appears to move at the rate 
of nearly eight hundred miles a second 
fast enough to go around the earth a 
hundred times a day, or to the moon 
and back five times. The larger and 
brighter a star, the greater its capacity 
to radiate light and electrical energy into 
space; the faster it moves the more 
likely it is to approach other stars. 
Hence, if there are many such huge, bril- 
liant and rapid stars, the chances that 
the sun has been influenced by some of 
them during geological history are much 


greater than if the stars average 
about the size of the sun. 

Each day our relation to the vast 
verse changes a little. The “fi 
stars are no more fixed than ar 
clouds in the sky. Even in ten thou 
years their relative positions ch 
appreciably. And in the course of 
logical history the whole aspect of 
heavens has utterly changed time 
again. Stars that are now hundred 
light-years away may once have |) 
near neighbors of the sun. Someti: 
the solar system may have pursued 
course far from other stars and aln 
undisturbed by outside influences. \t 
such times, the earth may have enjoyed 
a mild climate with little change from 
summer to winter or from latitude to 
latitude. The warmth-loving forms of 
life expanded, enjoyed themselves, and 
grew weak and incapable of resistance. 
Then the steady cosmic sweep of the 
sun and stars brought the sun into a 
region where it passed within perhaps 
one to ten light-years of a group of stars, 
some of which were large and double or 
even triple, as is frequently the case 
At such times all sorts of disturbances 
may have arisen in the sun’s atmosphere, 
and the earth’s climate may have been 
correspondingly stormy and severe. \|! 
living species may have fallen into the 
throes of a great struggle for existence 
and old species may have been extin- 
guished, while new ones, more resistant, 
more specialized, and more adaptable, 
supplanted them. If this hypothesis is 
correct, man may owe much of his men- 
tal development during the last half mil- 
lion years to the presence near the sun 
not only of Alpha Centauri, but of other 
stars which have been able to engender 
disturbances in the solar atmosphere. If 
such is the case, the sun has indeed been 
the lord of the earth’s development, but 
in its turn it has been no more than the 
pawn of the vastly greater forces of the 
cosmos. 
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Island Wild Folk 


BY HERBERT RAVENEL SASS 


JE lay flat in the soft sand on the 
\ shoulder of a low dune and, 
scarcely daring to breathe, watched the 
monster coming. In the white moonlight 
its armored sides and back seemed to 
vlisten with the water of the sea from 
which it had just emerged. The size of 
it amazed us. Never had I dreamed that 
vreat sea creatures like this walked the 
lonely beaches of the coast by night; and 
as it crawled ponderously nearer and 
nearer, looming all the larger in the 
moonlight because my eyes were so close 
to the surface of the ground, it recalled 
the image of some strange, extinct rep- 
tile of the Age of Reptiles. Fascinated, 
and perhaps a little afraid, for it was 


heading almost directly toward us, I 
watched it as it came slowly on; and I 
was not sorry when, a moment later, it 
turned slightly and, passing us at a 
distance of about thirty feet, disap- 


peared behind a ridge of sand. Deter- 
mined to secure the coveted treasure 
which now seemed almost within our 
grasp, we crept around the side of the 
dune and on hands and knees followed 
the broad trail. 

Now a narrative so stirringly begun 
should have an equally exciting ending; 
hut, unfortunately, to this one there is 
no ending at all, because I cannot re- 
member how the adventure ended. I 
was a boy then; and that big sea turtle, 
which came up so weirdly out of the sea 
ind lumbered heavily across the moonlit 
sands that night to lay its eggs above 
high-water mark, was the first of these 
vreat ocean dwellers that I had ever 
seen. Several other adventures, glori- 
usly thrilling to a youngster new to 
such things, had already befallen us; it 
was my first night on a lonely beach of 
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an island which seemed to me_ very 
lonely and wild; and I think it must 
have been one of those nights when the 
light of the moon, abetted by a mistiness 
in the air or by the exaggerating effect 
of moisture held in suspension, plays 
especially queer tricks on human eyes. 
Somewhere therein may lie the reason 
why the first part of this nocturnal en- 
counter is impressed so vividly upon my 
mind, while all that followed is but a 
hazy and uncertain memory. I have 
been on many turtle-egg hunts since 
then, and the conclusion of this one is 
confused with others of later date, so 
that I cannot now recall whether or not 
we got the eggs which we desired so 
dearly. But the strange coming of the 
monster out of the roaring surf and 
across the beach to excavate its nest 
among the dunes, the prehistoric look 
of it as it came, its astonishing bulk as 
we, flat on our stomachs, saw it loom 
against the sky line in the magnifying 
moonlight, the atmosphere of mystery 
that hung about the whole adventure— 
all these were things that could never 
be forgotten. 

It was an adventure to be thankful 
for. Ever since then the big sea turtles 
of this coast creatures of 
mystery; and ever since that night the 
long, low barrier islands along the edge 
of the sea, where the turtles come up 
out of the surf by the light of the moon 
to lay their eggs in the sand, have been 
islands of enchantment. There are more 
than a hundred miles of these barrier 
islands, strung along the South Carolina 
coast from Winyah Bay to Tybee Roads, 
separated from one another by inlets 
some of which are small and shallow, 
while others are really the deep, wide 


have been 
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mouths of large rivers. In front of the 
islands lies the ocean, and behind them, 
dividing them from the mainland, 
stretch wide plains of marsh through 
which wind numberless — salt - water 
creeks, opening here and there into 
broad, shallow sounds. Most of them 
are wild and lonely places, uninhabited 
except perhaps by some oyster planter 
or fisherman in his little house on the 
inlet shore; and, though some of them 
are small and are little more than sand 
reefs, others are ten or twelve miles in 
length and are covered, except a strip 
of sea beach and a belt of dunes behind 
it, by dense, half-tropical woods and 
thickets. 

These barrier-island woods, although 
containing many of the same plant 
forms, are utterly unlike the woods of 
the mainland. They are jungles rather 
than forests, jungles which have changed 
but little since Blackbeard lay off the 
coast with his pirate fleet and perhaps 
came ashore with a boatload of his bue- 
caneers to bury a chest of treasure in 
the sands. Tall palmettos , naked almost 
to their tops or bristling with the stubs 
of cast-off lateral fronds, are on every 
side. The live-oaks and cedars are short 
and squat and often fantastically twisted 
and bent, and the thickets of myrtle and 
cassena are so dense that sometimes it 
is necessary to hack your way through 
them. Long, slender vines, almost as 
strong as wire, impede your passage. 
The ground is uneven and treacherous, 
now rising into a little hill, now falling 
into a wet hollow deep in semi-aquatic 
grass; and here and there, some of them 
hedged about by almost impenetrable 
canebrakes, are pools or ponds of glassy, 
wine-colored water. There is no trace 
in these island jungles of the calm and 
mystical loveliness which pervades the 
woods and fields and the river marshes 
of the Carolina plantation country. If 
there is beauty in them it is a shaggy 


and uncouth beauty. To the average 


man they are as intolerable as the cool, 
clean beaches of the barrier isles are 
inviting and delightful; yet, because of 








the wild things that live in them. || 
are fascinating places, and all the 
fascinating because to most peopl 
are forbidden ground. 
It is in summer that the anim: 
of the island woods is most abun 
and it is in summer, therefore, §|),) 
they are most interesting to the jaty 
ralist; but unless you are very {i 
bent upon some definite quest, you ; 
not likely to remain long in these sea. 
side wildernesses in the warm. season 
The island jungle has abundant means 
of making the intruder regret his rash. 
ness. It calls to its aid the insect armies 
that have their headquarters in its re- 
cesses, armies of many battalions, flying 
in clouds through the air, marching jn 
unseen myriads over the ground, lving 
in wait in the green ambush of thicket 
and vine tangle. It is a very tough or a 
very determined explorer who will stil! 
push on despite the incessant attacks of 
these vast hordes of tiny warriors who 
seem to be rendered all the more vigor- 
ous and fierce by the terrific heat; and 
so the island jungles in summer remain 
almost inviolate, a stronghold of the wild 
creatures into which man seldom pene- 
trates far and in which he seldom tarries 
long. In winter one may explore the 
island woods without great difficulty, 
but in winter much of their mystery 
and fascination has gone out of them 
Thus it is only in the warm season that 
you may hope to hear the wild nocturnal 
music of a bull alligator—and even then 
this is a rare sound on the barrier isles 
or see at sunset a flock of white herons 
come flying in from the marshes to drop, 
with craning necks and dangling legs, 
down to their sleeping place in the in- 
accessible heart of the woods. In winter 
most of the herons have gone farther 
south, and the alligators have with- 
drawn into their secret dens, to remain 
hidden there until the succeeding spring. 
It is as though the jungle, unable to 
defend itself from invasion when the 
cool weather comes, conceals or sends 
away its most precious possessions unti! 
it may safely bring them back again 
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preserves its mys- 


d remains, summer 
summer, as alluring 


even in winter, 

vh they have then 

iuch of this element 
nystery, the island 
woods are full of interest. 
Thus late fall and early 
winter are the seasons of 
love and of mating for the 
bald eagles of the coast, 
when, throwing their royal 
dignity to the winds, they 
swoop and swerve above 
the woods and marshes 
and chase each other 
madly through the air with 
wild, harsh 
almost maniacal laughter. 
By the middle of January 
at the latest the two big 
white eggs have been laid 
in a huge castle of sticks, 
bark, and Spanish moss 
built in the top of some 
tall pine. The barrier is- 
lands are favorite nesting 


screams of 











places, not only because 
of their loneliness and _ in- 
accessibility, but also be- 
cause of their proximity to the sea; 
and the birds return to the same nest 
year after year, building a new nest only 
when some disaster befalls the old one 
or some venturesome collector robs it 
of its eggs. 

There is something characteristic of 
the great bird itself, and something 
attractive to the mind, in the perma- 
nence of the eagle’s home. Most birds’ 
nests are ephemeral things. After a few 
weeks or months they are gone, and not 
only gone, but forgotten. The eagle’s 
home is like an ancestral mansion. It 
stands year after year, enduring for a 
longer time than many a man lives, 
cared for and kept in repair by the 
winged architects who built it and who 
seem to feel a genuine affection for it. 
On a plantation near the coast there is 
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a nest in a pine one hundred and 
twelve feet above the ground. For more 
than fifty vears the same pair of eagles 
have inhabited this nest;! and it is pos- 
sible that they will still be living there 
when houses that men are building to- 
day, out of the kind of lumber with 
which one must now be content, have 
fallen into ruin. For the bald eagle’s 
span of life is long—fully twice as long 
as man’s, according to some naturalists 

and a pair of eagles which have kept 
themselves safe for fifty years amid all 
the perils which surround them should 
have a good chance of living fifty years 
more. Among eagles, as among men, 

'This statement is made on the excellent 
authority of my friend Arthur T. Wayne, widely 
known as an ornithologist, who lives not far 


from this eagle nest and has made a careful 
study of its inhabitants 
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and the very type of 

ness and freedom 
mere sight of an ea 

up the spirit and has 
known to put new 

into an army. It w: 
only because the eag! 

the Roman bird tha 
soldiers of Germa 
sprang forward wit! 
doubled ardor to th 
tack when seven of t),es; 
great winged warriors {| 
out in front of the Roma; 
and seemed to marshal 
the legions on their way 
I have never seen seven 
eagles at once, but I have 
seen as many as four, and 
that, to my mind, was so 
fine a sight that it almost 
made me forget the thrill 
ing business upon whic: | 
was engaged at the moment 
—the business of landing, 
or, rather, trying to land, 
a big channel bass,atwent\ 
pounder at the least, with, 
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increasing years probably bring increase 
of wisdom, and it is likely that not until 


he is old indeed do an eagle’s 
physical powers begin to fail. 

The eagles are the kings of the airy 
spaces above the barrier islands. They 
are splendid, stalwart kings. Of all 
feathered creatures, the eagle is at once 
the most inspiring and the most beau- 
tiful: for there are many kinds or grades 
of beauty among birds, and the eagle’s 
is the royal kind. No other bird, perhaps 
no other animal of any sort except the 
serpent, so deeply stirs the imagination; 
and this is so not only because of his 
large size, his rarity in most regions, and 
his supposed ferocity, as illustrated by 
the many false tales that are told of 
babies carried away through the air, but 
also because he seems the supreme ex- 
ample in nature of physical perfection 


very 


PINES 


which I was having a glori- 

ous tussle in the surf one 

autumn a year or so ago 
The bass won, and perhaps it was to 
his own strength and courage, rather 
than to my poor handling of my rod, 
that he owed his victory; but during 
the brief struggle amid the breakers he 
fore he shook the hook out of his mouth, 
I was thinking almost as much of the 
four great birds over my head as of the 
big bronze fighting fish in the foamy 
water before me, and this may well have 
played a part in my discomfiture. \t 
any rate, when the bass had gone on his 
way triumphant, I took time to look at 
the eagles before casting my line into 
the surf again. They were soaring 
directly above me, two of them fairl) 
low, the two others so far up that at 
times they faded into the blue of the sk) 
How long they had been there, sweep 
ing round and round in great circles, 
I do not know, but some two hours 
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wo of the four were still in the 

eavens, and I wondered, as I had 

red many times before on similar 

ons, whether they were not fast 

» up in the blue. The mystery of 

aring bird, “the way of an eagle 

e air,” has puzzled many wise men 

Solomon. How do we know that 

the eagles do not set their wings, lay a 

‘se which will keep them swinging 

constantly in circles, and then calmly go 

to sleep up in their high kingdom where 
no harm can come to them? 

If they are not actually asleep at such 
times, at least this high soaring in wide 
circles or ellipses is the next thing to 
sleep. 


Yonder bird 

Which floats, as if at rest, 

In those blue tracts above the thunder, 
where 

No vapors cloud the stainless air, 


And never sound is heard 


so wrote Henry Timrod, poet of the 
Carolina Low Country, sixty years ago, 
and it may well have been a soaring 
eagle that was the inspiration of these 
illumined — by memorable 
phrase, though the chances are that it 
was a soaring turkey buzzard. But 
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whether it was the eagle or the buzzard 
that Timrod had in mind, he might have 
pictured it as not merely seeming to 
be at rest, but as being actually at rest 
in the sense of repose; for, although, 
according to the orthodox view, this 
lofty soaring is a form of exercise, I think 
there is little doubt that when the big 
birds swing round and round, sometimes 
for an hour or even for several hours at 
a time, in the solitudes of the upper air, 
they are doing for their muscles and 
sinews just what a man does for his 
when, being weary, he stretches himself 
upon a bed or couch. They are resting, 
taking their ease, enjoying the refresh- 
ment which is obtained by the suspen- 
sion of physical exertion. There is so 
little effort in their soaring that it re- 
quires the employment of only a minute 
quantity of energy, the use of only a 
tiny portion of the bird’s muscular 
equipment; and, meanwhile, all the rest 
of its powerful and complex physical 
mechanism is in repose, while, in large 
degree—perhaps to the point of actual 
slumber—its mental activities are prob- 
ably suspended. It is only in these upper 
spaces of the air that the eagle is per- 
fectly safe. Down near the earth, in a 
tree among the dunes, or even in the 
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THE COLLIE KEPT BETWEEN THE DEER AND THE WOODS FOR ABOUT SEVENTY-FIVE YARDS 


heart of the island woods, he must be 


conscious always of the possibility of 
danger, or, at least, of annoyance, and 


must remain more or less 
active and alert, like sentinels at their 
posts, ready to sound a warning. But 
in those blue tracts of which Timrod 
speaks the eagle can find perfect secur- 
ity, complete freedom from danger of any 
kind; and that, no doubt, is one reason 
why he seeks those lofty regions for rest 
and, I suspect, for slumber, spending 
more time there, in all likelihood, than 
we realize, since it is only by chance that 
the eye lights upon him, a mere dim 
speck upon the vast face of the sky. 
This ability to mount high above 
reach of all foes and to spend much of 
his time, perhaps a large portion of each 
day, in a place of perfect safety is prob- 
ably a factor of great importance to the 
eagle in the solution of his life problems, 
for at other times he “lives danger- 
ously,”’ having in man a cruel and relent- 
less enemy who too often shoots him 


his senses 


down merely because he is big and 
splendid looking and because, strangely 
enough, the average man regards the 
killing of an eagle as something to be 
proud of, although it ought to land him 
in jail. The eagle has survived in con- 
siderable numbers among the_ barrier 
islands because they are wild and lonely 
refuges and because the waters round 
about them abound in fish, which are his 
favorite food. The fish of the shallow 
waters offshore, of the inlets between the 
islands, and of the innumerable creeks 
winding through the marshes behind 
them form the principal food supply of 
many of the larger forms of island life. 
Yet it is an odd fact that some of the 
denizens of the islands who are most 
fond of fish never catch fish for them- 
Even the eagles, though living 
almost entirely on fish, very seldom go 
fishing, but obtain their fresh sea food 
mainly by robbing the ospreys or by 
picking up from the water the carcasses 
of catfish which have been bitten in half 


selves. 
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hy larger fish or by porpoises, and the 
forward portion of which is never swal- 
lowed because of the sharp, stiff spines 
in the catfish’s fins. 

Some of the snakes of the island woods 
dine sumptuously in spring and summer 
upon various kinds of salt-water fish, 
especially the mullet, which swarm in 
enormous schools in the marsh creeks 
and off the island beaches. Yet these 
snakes rarely, if ever, approach the salt 
water and certainly never captured a 
living salt-water fish in their lives. They, 
too, rely upon a purveyor, a middleman, 
to get their fish for them. Wherever 
herons nest in the island woods, frag- 
ments of the small fish which they bring 
for their young drop from the nests to 
the ground beneath; and to secure these 
tidbits the snakes congregate, sometimes 
in large numbers, under the nests and, if 
the heron community is a fairly large 
one, subsist for a considerable period 
mainly upon the food which they obtain 


in this way. I have seen scores of moc- 


WOODS THIRTY 


YARDS AHEAD OF THE DOG 


casins assembled under a great blue- 
heron village, waiting, like the tradi- 
tional South Sea Islander under his 
breadfruit tree, for their dinners to drop 
into their mouths. Probably the snakes 
are not the only jungle dwellers which 
profit by the herons’ industry in catching 
so many mullet and their carelessness in 
letting so many of them fall to the ground. 
The chances are that after dark ‘possums 
and raccoons prowl about under the 
nests to see what they can pick up, and 
that on the larger islands the feathered 
families in the pines can look down some- 
times and see the dim, slinking shape of 
a wildcat. 

The young herons, perched up in their 
high observatories in the heart of the 
jungle and equipped with eyes that can 
see in the dark, must have many inter- 
esting glimpses of the night life of the 
summer woods. They may not see many 
wild cats—though the shy, elusive lynx 
is probably more abundant on the 
islands than it seems—but they must see 
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scores or even hundreds of raccoons. The 
latter flourish in almost incredible num- 
bers on some of the larger islands. Two 
winters ago one man caught in his traps 
on one island more than four hundred 
of these animals, yet raccoon tracks were 
as numerous as ever the following au- 
tumn, the sands in some places being 
literally criss-crossed with — trails, 
though dozens of ‘coons had gathered 
there the night before. Most of the trails 
that one finds in the loose, soft sand 
between the woods and the beach are 
made by these and other woods dwellers. 
They come out of the jungle and, after 
winding around for greater or shorter 
distances among the dunes, lead back 
into the jungle again. But the most 
interesting trail of all comes not from 
the jungle, but from the sea, and goes 
back into the sea—the wide, straight 
trail or “crawl” of the big sea turtle. 
To the negro beach comber a turtle 
crawl is only a turtle crawl, a track in the 
sand which will lead him, if he is a skillful 
turtle-egy hunter, toa subterranean nest 


as 
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with its rich store of from sixty to 
hundred soft-shelled, delicious eggs 
a turtle crawl is really much more 
that. It is a thing almost unpara| 
in nature, the visible trace or reco: 
an almost unique phenomenon \ 
does not properly belong to this a; 
the world, but has come down to it | 
ages past and gone. There is somet 
grotesque and monstrous, even sore- 
thing uncanny, in the picture whic , 
turtle trail paints in the mind—a great, 
waddling, ponderous sea creature, per- 
haps three times the weight of a man, 
emerging from the surf by night in the 
ghostly loneliness of the moonlit beach, 
and lumbering heavily across the strand, 
to vanish presently among the shadowy 
dunes; then, when its business on land 
has been completed, waddling back 
across the dim beach and disappearing 


into the breakers, from which it will 


never emerge again until another year 
has passed; and if one tries to analyze 
and explain the weirdness of this picture, 
he will conclude that it is compounded 
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of several elements, but that the un- 
,aturalness of the whole proceeding is 
the principal reason why it so powerfully 
fascinates the mind. 

It is an almost invariable rule that the 
creatures of the sea do not emerge from 
the sea. Inhabitants of fresh-water 
rivers and lakes—alligators and water 
serpents, for instance—spend much of 
their time upon the banks; land animals 
sometimes go down into the ocean or into 
arms of the ocean, such as inlets and 
havs: but the animals of the ocean do 
not come out upon the land. With very 
few exceptions, they remain always in 
their accustomed element and are in- 
separable from it; and so this emergence 
of the sea turtle runs counter to one’s 
instinctive idea of the natural order of 
things and produces somewhat the effect 
of a violation of the laws of nature. And 
not only does it seem in this sense un- 
natural, but there is even something of 
the supernatural about it, for it recalls 
irresistibly old legends of fabulous mon- 
sters of the sea. Very seldom in nature, 
hut very often in fable and myth, the 
dwellers in the deep come from their 
invisible, watery homes out upon the 
solid land; and so mysterious and so 
terrifying was the ocean with its un- 
known inhabitants that there was gen- 
erally something evil and sinister about 
these mythical visitations, and the myth 
makers could conceive of few things 
more dreadful or more terrible than this 
image of an apparition from the ocean’s 
depths. 

One is reminded of William Butler 
Yeats’s fantastically beautiful poem, 
“The Green Helmet,” inspired, I sup- 
pose, by some old Irish myth, in which 
the Black Men, with heads like the heads 
of cats, appear out of the “misty moon- 
lit sea” to claim, as the watchers in the 
little house believe, their awful debt of 
blood. 


Coal-black, and headed like cats, 
They came up over the strand— 


but it was not their coeal-blackness nor 
their catlike heads that made them so 
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terrible to Conall and Laegaire. Rather 
it was the fact that they had come up 
out of the sea, the vast, mystical, un- 
known, and unknowable sea. And al- 
though we moderns no longer believe 

in such things and have no fear, as we 

walk some lonely beach by night, that a 

strange and awful sea being may emerge 

suddenly from the waves and seize us 

in clammy arms and carry us down to a 

dark sea cave, there lingers in us still 

some trace of that old feeling about the 

sea and sea apparitions, and there is still 

something, not terrifying, but grotesque 

and almost supernatural, in the idea of 

a great sea creature coming up out of 

the moaning surf in the darkness to walk 

upon the land. 

The beach comber, coming upon a 
turtle trail leading up from the waves, 
knows and feels nothing of this. Nor 
does he know, as he follows the trail 
across the beach to the soft sands above 
high-water mark, that it is possible to 
travel along that trail to stranger coun- 
tries than he has ever dreamed of. The 
sea turtles of to-day do not really belong 
to to-day. They are feeble reminders of 
an ancient race which came to its prime 
millions of years ago and which now has 
almost vanished. These latter-day sea 
turtles seem huge to us, and they are 
huge compared with most modern rep- 
tiles, some of them weighing more than 
five hundred pounds; but they are mere 
pygmies beside some of the turtles which 
flourished in the Cretaceous seas when 
great fish-eating mosasaurs, forty or 
forty-five feet long, patrolled the littoral 
waters where herds of porpoises now 
swim up and down, and when long- 
limbed, dragonlike dinosaurs twice as 
tall as a man and twice as long as the 
longest crocodile, sometimes stalked 
along the beach. The largest of these 
ancient turtles was Archelon, whose 
length from stem to stern was not less 
than twelve and perhaps as much as fif- 
teen feet, and whose weight was about 
two tons; and not only were there 
mightier turtles in those days than any 
now living, but the number of species 
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was vastly greater, so that often in the 
egg-laying season the ancient beach 
must have swarmed with these strange 
creatures of many kinds and shapes, 
some of them so huge that it is hard to 
see how they managed to drag their 
colossal bodies over the sand. Those 
were the palmy days of the turtle tribe; 
and every turtle trail on the beaches of 
the barrier islands leads the mind back 
and back and back, through all the 
changes of the ever-changing world of 
the past, to the shore of the Cretaceous 
ocean, where, tens of thousands of cen- 
turies ago, Archelon drew her mammoth 
bulk up out of the breakers and crawled 
ponderously across the beach to the 
place where she would scoop out her 
nest in the sand and lay her eggs. 
There is yet another reason why a 
turtle trail is the most interesting animal 
track that one may find on the barrier 
islands. It is full of the fascination that 
clings to far journeys into unknown seas. 
If one could follow it through the water 
after it leaves the beach, there is no tell- 
ing where it would take him, for the big 
marine chelonians are found in all the 
tropical and semi-tropical oceans, and, 
for aught that is known to the contrary, 
the individual turtles which lay their 
eggs on these beaches may have circum- 
navigated the globe once or twice in the 
course of their lives. If that is unlikely, 
it is certain, at any rate, that these 
creatures are great travelers. All the 
warm seas are theirs to wander over, 
and, since they live to a great age, and 
never come ashore except once each year 
for the purpose of laying their eggs, they 
have plenty of time for wandering. It 
is an odd fact that of all the wild 
creatures of the islands—except, of 
course, the birds—these seemingly slug- 
gish giants are the most mobile, the 
freest, the least circumscribed by bar- 
riers. They can visit Brazil or Africa or 
Borneo if they choose, whereas most of 
the other forms of island life are con- 
fined pretty closely to the island on 
which they first saw the light. 
Next to the turtles, the raccoons and 
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minks are probably the greatest rover. 
among the four-footed island dweller: 
The soft, boggy soil of the marshes hp. 
hind the islands forms no barrier fo; 
them, and they roam widely across {} 
green marsh plains, often swimming t})p 
marsh creeks, and thus pass from one 
island to another. The deer, too, whic) 
have their homes on the larger islands 
of the chain, travel from one to another. 
not by way of the marshes, but by swim. 
ming the inlets, apparently without fear 
of the sharks which inhabit these waters 
in the warm season. On these night 
journeys up and down the coast the deer 
sometimes visit even the smaller islands 
where there is little cover and where 
ordinarily no deer are to be found. An 
old hunter and woodsman sent me the 
other day an account of an adventure 
with an island buck which seems to me 
especially interesting because it throws 
light upon a question concerning which 
little precise information is to be had— 
the question how far a deer can jump. 
“T was walking,” he said, “through the 
woods toward the beach, accompanied 
by acollie that had been trained to hand- 
ling and driving cattle. He had trotted 
ahead of me and reached the open beach 
when I was yet thirty yards from it. 
The brush was sparse at this spot and I 
saw a big buck lying on my left and 
within fifteen feet. I stood looking at 
him for perhaps five seconds, when he 
rose and was off with a rush to the beach. 
“The collie saw him coming and 
seemed to think it his duty to take 
charge and drive him down the beach 
and round to the cow pen. It was a 
beautiful race for a moment. The collie 
kept between the deer and the woods for 
about seventy-five yards, after which 
the deer steadily gained, and entered the 
woods thirty yards ahead of the dog and 
two hundred and fifty yards from the 
spot where he came out. Five minutes 
later the dog returned. I think the ex- 
cuse he gave himself for his failure to 
carry out his training with this new 
breed of kine was that it would be use- 
less to pen it, anyway, as the fence 
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would not hold an animal that could 
jump like'that. 

“Later we obtained a tape line and 
measured a number of the deer’s strides 
on the beach. They ranged from sixteen 
to twenty-eight feet, but one leap 
measured from front foot to front foot) 
was thirty-one feet one inch. This race 
was on a clean, level part of the beach, 
with nothing in the way and no apparent 
incentive for a specially long leap, so I 
assume the buck could have done better 
than that if he had tried.” 

Perhaps he could have, but thirty-one 
feet one inch seems a fairly good jump 
for an animal that travels on four legs 
and has no wings. 

Most of the barrier islands, I have 
said, are wild and lonely places. Some 
of them are lonelier to-day than they 
were seventy-five or a hundred years 
avo. Thus there is one small island, 
where I have often fished in the surf, 
which was once the site of a town. Here 
stood Edingsville, the summer home of 
the prosperous planters who farmed the 
fertile soil of larger islands lying between 
the more southerly barrier isles and the 
mainland and who lived like lords on 
their fine plantations, where they grew 
the best long-staple cotton in the world. 
There were three churches, it is said, 
and more than sixty houses in Edings- 
ville, some of them large, three-storied 
structures, handsomely finished, with 
carved mantles and fine woodwork, for 
the landowners of the coast were of the 
best blood of the South, and some of 
them were men of great wealth as wealth 
was reckoned then. To-day scarcely a 
trace of their little seaside city remains. 
A few short, broken posts projecting 
from the sand at low tide, here and there 
a litter of loose bricks washed about by 
the waves, some fragments of the old 
“tabby” concrete in common use in 
those days—only these are left to tell 
the story. Long ago, no man now living 
knows just when, the ocean began to 
march against the town, and year after 
year it advanced, inch by inch, foot by 
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foot, steadily and relentlessly. The dis- 
astrous ending of the Civil War, reduc- 
ing most of the planters from affluence 
to poverty, had already dimmed Edings- 
ville’s gayety, and the invading ocean 
seemed bent upon completing the de- 
struction which war had begun. Finally 
a great hurricane in the ‘seventies or 
‘eighties—accounts vary as to the date— 
sent giant breakers surging through the 
place, and the planters realized that it 
was no longer safe to trifle with the 
Atlantic. Most of the remaining houses 
were dismantled for the sake of the good 
lumber in them; and now, the sea hav- 
ing continued its slow onward march, a 
man might walk from end to end of 
Edingsville beach and never guess that 
out where the long rollers are curling 
once stood three rows of dwellings, ex- 
tending for nearly three miles along the 
sands. 

Nature has reclaimed her own. Re- 
sentful of man’s intrusion upon her 
lonely beaches, she has called the ocean 
to her aid and has driven him back 
whence he came. Not long ago a deer— 
a white deer, by the way—which had 
swum across the inlet from the next bar- 
rier island, was killed at low tide on the 
sands which were once the back yards 
of Edingsville. I have caught many a 
channel bass where the village houses 
once stood, and have seen great sharks 
swim over the site of the town, and herds 
of porpoises plunge and roll in the 
breakers where, half a century and more 
ago, men and women walked along the 
sandy streets; and some moonlit night in 
June I am going down to this beach and 
hide among the dunes and see a big 
turtle come up out of the surf. I have 
found turtle trails there, and I can see the 
turtles themselves if I take the trouble 
to look for them in the season of tur- 
tles. It will be worth the trouble, for 
I can think of few sights more strange 
than the sight of one of these armored, 
barnacle-incrusted sea monsters. coming 
up in the night out of Edingsville’s 
watery tomb. 








Three Sonnets 


BY ALFRED KREYMBORG 


BUT WHAT WILL THEY REMEMBER 
UT what will they remember of the arm 
That bundled them and shouldered their first cry 
When ogres of the floor came stealing nigh 
Disguised as careless pins—intending harm; 
And that small hand which held their smaller warm 
And led it through strange thoroughfares; the eye 
So watchful lest one movement slant awry: 
Will they recall how sleepless its alarm? 
Suppose they fashion keys of inquiry, 
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Unlock the rooms and corridors of dream, selv 
Retrace themselves, approach identity ( 
With infancy, and what she might have been? bat 
Will they discover where she keeps the art gay 
Which hid itself in her persistent heart? . 
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HERE never was a man besmitten so - 
With self, he couldn’t throw the thing aside we 

If drifting clouds but sued him forth to ride se 
The undulating waters of the blue— wi 
To leave the self behind or let it blow cl 
Off to the yesterdays that never glide . 
The same sky twice, nor ever could abide st 
That they toward other days should onward flow— ‘a 
Except a man I know of conscious parts, by 
Who sits him down from dawn to dusk to dark ’ 
To squander each and every, all the arts " 
Toward urging fourteen lines to be a lark! “ 
Who thinks, if thoughts grow words, and words a throng, i 
The sum of such a noise would sing a song. t 


















THE MOUNTAINS STOOP TO HILLS 
HE mountains stoop to hills and hills to stones, 
That shrug and wrinkle, hunch their backs and crook 

A rhythmic stairway for the water tones 

To strike clear intervals and cause a brook 

To lead a melody, arpeggios 

Might hurry to a precipice and lose, 

If shorter gaps, cautious rests, softer blows 

Forgot to intervene, or art to choose: 

Below, the music broadens to a stream, 

An island interrupts with dissonance; 

But contrapuntal fusion saves the theme, 

And reaches resolution in the sea: 

Horizons round the cadence, close the trance 

Whose stones and water carve a symphony. 


Romance 


BY EVELYN 


HEY reached the park in time for 

the second half of the afternoon 
concert, and because the day was over 
cool they were lucky enough to find 
seats, in fact a whole bench to them- 
selves. 

On the platform in front of them the 
band of Seotch Highlanders added 
gayety to the world, not only by their 
jolly musie but also by their bright 
plaids, their kilts, their glengarries and 
their sporrans. 

Even before they were seated, May’s 
serious dark eyes behind the shell glass 
were scanning the platform anxiously, 
searchingly. 

She was a dumpy little thing whose 
clothes were always ill-fitting. The 
proximity of Bella seemed only to in- 
crease her dumpiness. Bella was statu- 
esque, was a Juno with smooth hair 
bulging at the exact places dictated by 
fashion, with large smooth face and 
smart frock which fitted smoothly 
across a large bust and hung in excellent 
lines. The frock was just short enough 
to show shapely legs tightly stockinged 
in silk. 

The first view of the band sent Bella 
into silent convulsions of laughter. 
She leaned slightly against May so that 
May felt the large form shake. 

She gave Bella a look of annoyance 
—to which Bella was oblivious—and 
then turned her gaze back to the plat- 
form, searching and searching. 

“Honest, I could die laughing,” 
Bella whispered behind a big shapely 
hand. 

May stiffened. “They are one of the 
best bands in the country,” she retorted 
coldly. 

“I know,” Bella whispered back, as 
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best she could for her laughing. “But 
to see them in those silly little skirts.” 

A faint indignant flush came into 
May’s dull cheeks. “If you knew any- 
thing about history, or if you had read 
Scott, or if you knew anything about 
what they did in the war you wouldn't 
say that,” she challenged Bella. 

It all passed over Bella’s head. Let 
them rail at her all they wanted, she 
always said, for what she didn’t know. 
She never cared. 

“Look at the leader,” she nudged 
May. “Look at the leader!” she 
whispered behind her hand, “If he is 
going to wear that tight basque, what 
he needs is a corset.” She giggled more 
convulsively. 

May shrugged away from Bella’s 
big body. And just then she caught 
her lower lip between her teeth. She 
held her breath. She had just discovered 
him—away in the back. The reason 
that she had not discovered him before 
was because he looked so different in 
glengarry and kilts. But he hadn’t 
seen her yet. She hoped when he did 
discover her that Bella wouldn’t notice. 
She wouldn’t for all the world have 
Bella know that this was a pick-up. 
It wasn’t that she herself had so often 
reproached Bella for her ease in making 
acquaintances without introductions. 
Bella, of course, would taunt her about 
it; but she wouldn’t mind that. It was 
just that she was afraid that Bella would 
somehow spoil it. There was something 
common about Bella which turned com- 
mon every experience that you even told 
her about. And May wasn’t going to 
have anything happen to this! 

Bella suddenly leaned against her 
with special confidence. She cast a 
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cautious glance behind her to see if 
anyone was likely to hear. “Say,” 
she whispered, “do they wear pants 
under those kilts?” 

“TI don’t know,” May replied indig- 
nantly, and she let it be known by her 
emphasis and her hauteur that she 
didn’t consider it a proper subject to be 
discussed by ladies. 

The rebuke passed over Bella without 
her even noticing it. “My heart! 
Their poor old knees must be cold,” 
she went on, and laughed to herself 
at the thought. ‘Pull up your socks, 
boys,” she urged them under her breath. 

Then in a minute or two she had be- 
come quite used to the spectacle and 
was ready to resume her own personal 
history again. 

People were like that, May had 
noticed, getting used to everything so 
quickly. Here all around her sat Troy, 
and Bangor and Kansas City, reading 
their papers and crocheting, as non- 
chalantly as if they had all this at 
home. And yet most of them looked, 
May thought, like people who might be, 
as she herself was, in Florida for the 
first time. 

The difference with May was that she 
kept on being thrilled by them. Any 
night she could go out and feel a-quiver 
with excitement over the strangeness of 
it all, over the stately outlines of tall 
royal palms or of the little palms with 
their polished green leaves like out- 
spread hands reaching up in the moon- 
light to her. 

And so here was Bella now already 
grown accustomed to being entertained 
by kilted musicians from Scotland. 

Bella reverted to the personal nar- 
rative that she had been telling May. 

“Where was I?” she demanded. 

May was glad to assist her. It left 
May free for her own watching and her 
own remembering. 

“You were telling me about being in 
Pittsburgh,” May obligingly reminded 
her. 

“Oh, yes! Well, you know I was 
visiting Mabel and we was walking 


along there in the East End, and these 
fellows came along in their car. Honest 
to goodness, I thought Mabel kney 
them when she said we would go for 4 
ride. And it was a swell car, too.” 
And on and on her voice rambled. 

May was conscious of it only as an 
accompaniment to her own thoughts, 
This is what she was thinking: she was 
remembering how she had gone out the 
previous evening right after supper to 
get a breath of air, because Dad always 
kept the wood-stove so red hot, and 
living in one room like that, one had to 
get out and get a breath. (She did wish 
she could have a little room to herself, 
if it was no more than a cupboard, and 
not have to stay always in that room 
with Mom and Dad and with no more 
privacy than could be obtained—when 
she undressed and when she slept— 
from the unsteadiest of screens.) And 
so she had gone out for a breath of fresh 
air and had walked down to the water 
front. There was a green wooden 
bench down by the seawall in front of 
the yacht club. Before it was the sea- 
wall and behind it an oleander tree, 
sheltering it from the gaze of the yacht 
club. And while she was sitting there 
he had come along and sat there, too, 
pretending he didn’t see her. She 
kept moistening her lip trying to get up 
courage to say something, because he 
looked so nice and so young and so 
lonely. 

Then after all, it was he who had 
spoken first: “Isn’t this the darnedest 
hole?” he had said. 

But she found out it was because he 
was homesick and hadn’t a nice place to 
board and because the fellow he was 
rooming with was a rotter. Also, that 
he was worried about his brother, who 
was all he had and who was alone in the 
north and was sick. 

Then she had told him all about her- 
self, how she had come down with her 
father and mother because her father 
had rheumatism and because her mother 
had nearly died of pneumonia the winter 
before and the doctor had said she 
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might have it again if they didn’t go 
couth. She had told him how her best 
friend, Bella, also of Curryville, had 
come down with them and was waitress 
in a hotel, but that in spite of her 
having to work, they had lots of time to 
vo about together. 

“You would be crazy about Bella,” 
she told him. “She is the best looking 
thing.” 

“T shouldn’t unless she is like you,” 
he had retorted. 

It had been stupid of her, she knew, 
not to have something to retort in 
turn. But she had felt too deliciously 
excited to think. 

Then he had told her the most won- 
derful thing of all: had told her that 
he played in the band. 

“Will you come to the concert to- 
morrow?” he had wanted to know. He 


had looked at her intently, beseech- 
ingly. 
“Why?” she had demanded boldly. 
His eyes had grown more imploring, 
almost humorously so, begging her to 


understand without being told. “You 
know why,” he had said. 

And here she was, at the concert, and 
there he was, wonderfully, on the plat- 
form. And he hadn’t seen her yet! 

But see! Now two men of the band 
were carrying out the xylophone. Troy 
and Bangor and Kansas City sat up 
and began applauding. And oh! how 
hard her heart began to beat when she 
saw who it was who was coming out to 
play and who it was they were applaud- 
ing like this. 

And he did look so dear, she thought, 
in his cap and his kilt. He was a 
slight boyish youth with a humorous 
air—now that he wasn’t looking 
gloomy as he had looked the night 
before. His hair was dark but his eyes 
were very blue. His nose, a thin- 
nostrilled nicely made nose, had a 
humorous pinch to its tip. When he 
smiled at his audience he made them 
smile back and he made them love him. 

All at once he saw May. He did see 
her. Suddenly he stopped smiling. He 
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was looking right at her. How her crazy 
heart thumped! She was afraid every- 
one would see that he was sending her 
an intimate message—though she did 
not at all know the words of the message 
—a message to her across the heads of 
all those strangers! 

Then he dashed into his tune. And 
oh! the pride of her when she heard 
him! When she heard the dashing, 
dazzling adorable melodies that he con- 
jured from his strange instrument and 
sent out into his audience. 

And Bella was chattering on. It 
seemed incredible that she could still 
be talking as if nothing were happening. 
‘But I never let him have my address,” 
she was saying. “I just gave him an 
old kodak picture of me.” 

Now they were encoring him. And 
he was coming back. And they encored 
him again and again. Her heart was 
near bursting. 

When he had taken his seat again and 
the band was resuming the business of 
the day, she saw to her secret, quivering 
delight how his eyes kept seeking her out. 

Then she became aware that Bella’s 
confidential accompaniment of personal 
narrative had very suddenly ceased. 
Two young men in expensive-looking 
clothes had seated themselves on the 
other half of the bench. 

May glanced up at Bella’s face. It 
looked preternaturally expressionless, 
and by that token May knew that Bella 
was bursting to laugh. Indeed, as 
Bella half leaned against her, May could 
feel a spasmodic quiver of her flesh, as 
if Bella would not long be able to retain 
this uncanny gravity. 

In the pause between numbers she 
heard one young man, the blond one, 
say to the other, the stoutish one, in a 
voice that was meant to carry at least 
to the girls beside him, “‘ Funny, isn’t it, 
how a girl will think you are good 
enough to dance with one night and the 
next day will cut you dead when she 
sees you?” 

May felt Bella’s body shake with silent 


convulsive mirth. 
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“Funny thing that,” said the stoutish 
man. 

The blond man sighed heavily and 
humorously. 

Then suddenly to May’s amazement, 
she heard Bella’s voice. “Get over the 
dance all right?” she was inquiring of 
the two young men. 

They feigned surprise at seeing her. 
“Why, how do you do?” they wanted to 
know. And then the two men said to 
each other what a surprise it was, and 
wasn’t it a coincidence that they had 
happened to sit right down there and 
that never until she spoke did they see 
who it was, and so on and so on. 

Upon which everyone laughed very 
loudly. 

Perfunctorily, Bella introduced May. 

May saw how promptly the two men 
appraised her and _ thereupon how 
promptly they dismissed her from mind. 

She and Bella parted right after the 
concert, and May hurried home to see 
that the old people were all right. She 
always felt guilty when she had been 
away as long as this. 

Arrived home, she found the room too 
hot, as it always was, and her father, 
comfortably drugged with the heat, 
napping on the lounge which served 
May as her night bed. 

Mrs. Doyle sat knitting, with a 
sweater draped across her shoulders in 
spite of the heat, a sop, as it were, 
thrown out to the respected monster of 
pneumonia which she ever felt to be 
lurking at her heels. 

She raised a warning finger of silence 
as May entered. 

“Gee! it’s hot in here,” May whispered 
back. 

Her mother ignored that as unim- 
portant. 

“What are you going to have for 
supper?” she wanted to know. 

“Oh! I hadn’t thought yet.” 

“Well, Poppa says mush and milk 
would go kind of good.” 

May nodded without enthusiasm. 
Then, remembering, her eyes brightened 
a little. She detested mush and milk 
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herself, but they bought the mush ready 
cooked and so she would not have to 
cook anything this night, which meant 
specially and in particular that thi, 
would give her plenty of time for , 
walk—say, down to the water front- 
before going to the cafeteria for the 
mush. 

She tiptoed over to the crowded 
cupboard in the corner and got the 
brown bowl and the basket and the 
napkin. 

“What you going so early for?” her 
mother demanded in disappointment. 

“He’s asleep and we can’t talk,” 
she whispered back. “And it is too hot 
in here,” she defended herself further. 
“T want some exercise. Been sitting 
still at the concert all afternoon.” 

Mrs. Doyle compressed her lips into 
her most martyred expression; but May 
left without compunction. Now that 
she had reassured herself as to their 
welfare, she could justify herself in 
abandoning them a little longer. “I 
am young,” she reminded herself. “I 
‘an’t be cooped up with old people all 
the time.” 

How fast her shabby little brown 
oxfords carried her to the green bench 
between the oleander and the seawall! 

He wouldn’t be there, she told her- 
self over and over, nevertheless her 
heart beat high and confidently, so that 
indeed it was a depressing moment when 
she found the bench quite deserted. 

And then while she was trying to 
decide whether to walk on or to wait a 
little, she caught sight of him farther 
down the front, standing on the seawall 
and staring, rather moodily it seemed, 
into the water. 

Happy again and confident, she sat 
on the bench to wait. The water was 
a lovely placid blue-gray laid over with 
little lakes of lavender by the setting 
sun. She watched the big, good- 
natured pelicans diving for their dinners, 
the greedy gulls hanging about in the 
hopes of getting a meal without working. 

And while she watched, she was 
aware that he had discovered her and 
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was walking briskly along the seawall 
toward her. 

“IT was watching the pelicans,” she 
explained promptly, after their shy 
greetings, so that he wouldn’t think she 
had been waiting for him. 

“Ever see the gulls light on their 
backs when they come up?” he asked. 

No, she had never happened to see 
that. 

“Trying to get the fish, you know,” 
he explained. “Sometimes they light 
right on the pelican’s head. Talk of 
your nerve!” he said. 

And then presently, softly, he said, 
“You came to the concert, didn’t you?” 

“Yes’’—softly and shyly. 

* Like it?” 

“Yes.” And then with sudden cour- 
age, “You were the best one there.” 

That made him laugh with grown-up 
tender amusement. “You are a good 
kid,” he chuckled to himself. 

They sat with their elbows on the 
back of the bench, their hands dangling. 

Presently his dangling fingers just 


touched hers, ever so lightly, as if by 


accident. She pretended that she 
didn’t notice. Their talk grew desultory. 

He wanted to know about her basket 
and she told him. 

Then she wanted to know what part 
of Scotland he came from—as if she 
knew one part from another! He told 
her he came from Boise, Idaho, and 
when she finally understood she thought 
it a lovely joke. 

“Do vou dance?” he asked. 

“Some,” she admitted. “Some. Not 
much.” 

‘How about the Green Lantern some 
night?” he suggested. 

She wasn’t sure. She explained to 
him just how it was about the old 
people. 

He watched her face thoughtfully as 
she told him. 

“You are a good kid,” he told her 
again, and gave her dangling fingers a 
little squeeze. It brought the red into 
her cheeks. 

“But you come out sometimes at 
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night, don’t you, for a little 
he questioned hopefully. 

**Well—just sometimes.” 

“To-night?” he was eager to kn 

Not to-night, she was sure. She had 
left the poor old dears alone all «ter. 
noon nearly, ever since three o’¢iock. 
And Dad liked her to play cribbage wit} 
him in the evenings. But some other 
time, sometime when she had stayed jy 
all afternoon. 

“To-morrow?” he begged. 

She had never known such dizzy 
happiness as this, to have anyone bey 
yes, really beg—for her company! 

“About eight, just for a minute,” she 
promised. 

All the next afternoon she stayed 
faithfully in the hot, crowded room 
which served the three of them as an 
entire house. 

When suppertime drew near she 
went out and bought a bottle of milk 
and made them milk toast over the 
little heating stove. Then after supper 
she carried the dishes to her landlady’s 
bathroom and washed them under the 
faucets. 

When it was nearly eight o’clock she 
told them firmly, “I am going out to 
get some skin lotion for my hands.” 

“It is nearly eight o'clock,” her 
mother objected. ‘‘ Why, can’t you wait 
until morning?” 

May put on her coat with determi- 
nation. “I have been putting it off 
and putting it off,” she declared, “and 
if I don’t do it now my hands will be 
like nutmeg graters. ‘Do it now!’” 
she reminded them smugly. 

Then before they could find further 
reason to detain her, she grabbed her 
purse and hastened out. 

Down under the palm trees she flew 
exultantly. Oh! how things do happen! 
Here was she, May Doyle, whom the 
boys of Curryville despised, flying under 
the palms and the tropical sky to meet 
the most thrilling player of that thrill- 
ing band! You just couldn’t tell, 
thought she, what queer lovely things 
might happen any day of the year. 
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\\ en she came to the water front 
ould see him standing there on the 
sea all. She would never mistake that 
fieure in all the world. 

ut he didn’t see her until she was 
rivit there beside him. Then without 
saving a word, he took her hand and led 
her to their bench. He sat down be- 
side her and put his arm about her. 

they sat there and watched the moon 
come up out of the water and make a 
silver path across it. 

Sometimes his arm tightened a little 
about her, but neither of them talked. 

\fter a while she whispered, “I got 
to go now.” 

“No,” he whispered back imperiously, 
and held her. 

*T got to,” she insisted sadly. 

When he found she really meant it, 
he kissed her good-night on her mouth 
and let her go. 

Arrived home, she found Bella there 
talking to the old people. They had 
always doted on Bella. May believed 
that in their hearts they secretly said, 
“There is the kind of daughter to 
have!” Bella could put them in good 
spirits and could make them laugh. 
They felt sorry for her, too, having 
to work for her own living. Mr. Doyle 
used to slip her dollar bills. Mrs. 
Doyle used to make her nice longcloth 
underthings trimmed with tatting and 
crocheted lace, though May could have 
told them that Bella didn’t like any- 
thing but pink silk or pink crépe de 
chine. Bella was nice about the 
heartiness with which she acknowledged 
the gifts. “Tl tell you right now,” 
she used to say to the old people, “May 
doesn’t know her luck to have folks like 
you.” 

To-night she was telling them some of 
the “‘goings-on”’ at the hotel where she 
was waitress, but she interrupted her 
narrative at May’s entrance. 

“Where you been?” she demanded 
sharply. 

“ Buying skin lotion.” 

“Why didn’t you come to go with 
me to the concert?” 
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“TI stayed home with the folks.” 

“She didn’t have to,” the parents put 
in somewhat ungraciously. 

“T got to go now,” Bella announced. 
“You walk around a ways with me,” 
she ordered May. 

The door closed behind them. Bella 
caught her arm with a_ confidential 
squeeze. “Aren't you crazy about 
him?” she queried. 

For a moment it startled May, and 
then she realized that Bella of course 
could not know and must be talking 
about her own admirer. 

“Which one was he?” May inquired. 

“Why, Barney is the good-looking 
one, of course. The light-haired one. 
You didn’t think he was that fat thing, 
did you? Though he is nice, too. But 
isn’t Barney the best looking thing?” 
And then without waiting for an 
answer, she rambled on: “Mind you! he 
has had that kodak picture of me ever 
since that time when I gave it to him in 
Pittsburgh. It’s most wore out. Says 
he has been looking for me ever since. 
Wasn't I a ninny not to give him my 
address? And my heart! he can burn 
money! You know his Dad was one of 
the first here, and he was smart enough 
to buy up a lot of land. Guess he must 
have a million now. We danced at the 
Gold Dragon last night till the place 
closed.””. She clutched May’s arm a 
little closer. ‘‘He says,” she whispered, 
“that I can’t leave this place unless I 
marry him. Think of little Bella with 
all that money!” 

May was aware that she ought to be 
thrilled by it. It sounded like some- 
thing you read in a magazine: A rich 
young man sees a poor girl for a single 
hour. She refuses her address but gives 

him a little snapshot of herself. He 
seeks her tirelessly for three years. He 
finds her again unexpectedly when 
he is the rich young man of the town 
and she only a waitress of the 
hotel. He still cherishes the little pic- 
ture and vows to wed her in spite of the 
world. 

And yet, curiously, May found it 
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without savor, tasteless, like the reread 
tale in a cheap story paper. 

Nights when she did not sleep very 
well on the lounge behind her un- 
steady screen, she had the habit of 
dreaming over the stories she had 
read or heard during the day. But 
to-night as she lay awake she did not 
give one thought to Bella’s amazing 
romance any more than she did to any 
memory of a printed page. Instead she 
thought of a green bench under an 
oleander tree right by the water’s edge. 

It was the next night that they found 
to their indignant surprise that the green 
bench had another occupant, so they 
went over to the Green Lantern and 
danced. It was lucky, she thought, 
that she had put on her blue foulard 
that night, and it was the most blessed 
of fortunes, she was sure, that she could 
dance so well. Even the boys in Curry- 
ville admitted that she could dance. 

“You are some little dancer,” he 
told her, and she could see that he was 
proud of that, which made her, of 
course, very proud, too. 

“We can run in every night for a 
dance or two,” he suggested casually. 

Her heart leaped. Then it was settled 
—she hadn’t been sure of it before- 
that he did expect to see her every day. 

But this evening she would not stay 
long with him. The old folks would be 
watching for her, she reminded him. 

“You take darned good care of those 
old folks, don’t you?” he commented 
affectionately. 

He walked home with her that night, 
his arm about her all of the way except 
when they were too directly under the 
bright street lights. 

She managed after that to come out 
each evening for a time, sometimes a 
couple of hours, and the parents who 
had got used to the idea of her running 
out after supper for a little air—they 
took it rather for granted that she 
went out to Bella—rarely asked 
questions now or complained about her 
absence, especially as she never failed 
to get back to the ten o’clock bedtime. 


see 
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One day Bella called to get her 
to the afternoon concert. 

As they walked toward the 
Bella, from the kindness of her | art 
made this proposition: “If you get 
yourself a new dress, May, Barney and 
I will take you with us to the (Gold 
Dragon.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” May refused 
languidly. 

“Barney will introduce you to sony 
fellows so that you can dance,” Bella 
persisted kindly. 

“Nope, I don’t want to.” 

“But you are a real good dancer 
May,” the generous Bella urged her. 

Just the same, May thought, Bella 
seemed a little relieved when she refused 
again. 

Oh! wouldn’t Bella be surprised, 
thought May, if she knew that every 
night while she danced at the Gold 
Dragon, little May, with a man of her 
own was dancing at the Green Lantern. 

“Are you going to marry him, Bella?” 
May asked. 

“He says I am,” replied Bella archly. 
“His family can’t see it, though. They 
want him to marry some girl down here 
he has been going with. He says if he 
can’t marry me he doesn’t marry any- 
one. And if I do,” she said firmly, “it 
has got to be understood that I go 
north for my summers and that I have a 
car of my own. He uses his Dad’s now.” 

Sometimes in the evenings as May 
came home from her early dancing she 
would catch a glimpse of someone who 
was surely Bella, rolling by in the car 
that must be the one that belonged to 
Barney’s dad. And it seemed to her 
amazing that Bella never caught sight 
of her. But then that would be the last 
thing Bella was expecting to see: May 
walking along the street in a romance of 
her very own. 

So it seemed as if the beautiful affair 
would go on like this forever, secretly 
precious and theirown. As for May, she 
was satisfied with it just as it was. She 
didn’t think beyond the end of the 
season. She asked for no promises that 
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would hold the future fast. She did not 
even yearn for longer rendezvous. An 
hour of paradise each evening, a kiss or 
two at parting, was enough to carry her 
through the next day in an ecstasy of 
remembering and anticipation. 
Sometimes, it is true, she was worried 
because of the troubled look that had a 
habit of coming to his face. She wanted 
to ask him if it was about his sick 
brother that he was worrying, but al- 
ways just as she got up her courage to 
seemed to drive 


ask, he away his 


troubled look by sheer will power, as if 
he were saying to himself, “I am going 
I'll do my worrying 


to be happy now. 
later.” 

When she found out that they were 
planning to change the afternoon band 
concerts to evening she decided that 
must be what had been worrying him. 
And indeed it did seem disaster. 

“We could come here just before 
supper,” May suggested, to cheer him. 

He dismissed the idea _ gloomily. 
“That wouldn’t be the same,” he 
declared. 

Of course he was right. It wouldn’t 
be at all the same: no dances, no moon- 
light, no slow walks home together, no 
tender good-bys. 

“Why couldn’t vou meet me after- 
ward?” he wanted to know. “It 
wouldn’t be so late. They would be 
over by ten.” 

“Who would heat the 
Dad’s rheumatism?” she asked. 
who would heat Mom’s milk?” 

He picked up her hand and kissed it. 
“You darned little kid,” he said, 
“There isn’t anything like you.” 

But they had one more evening to- 
gether before the evening concerts began. 

By a happy fortune on that last 
evening their bench was left vacant for 
them. 

They didn’t dance. They sat close 
together, her two hands gathered tight 
inside of his. Part of the time his head 
was on her shoulder and she sat with 
her cheek or her lips against his crisply 
rough hair. 


flannels for 
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They did not talk, except 
occasional murmur of endearme: 

He kissed her oftener than usu 
night when they parted. An 
rather gloomily he asked if she w: 
there next day before supper. 

Next afternoon when she got the ve s}, 
found him already arrived, sitting wit} 
head despondently forward. 

A dull sickening premonition can, 
over her. 

When she sat down beside him he did 
not smile. 

She was frightened. He looked as 
he were cross with her about somethin: 

“There is something you got { 
know,” he blurted out. His voice 
sounded unfriendly. “‘And I guess tly 
sooner you know the better. [| ay 
engaged to be married to a lady ji) 
Chicago.” 

She felt very ill. She felt weak, as 
she had the first time she had tried | 
walk after typhoid. She felt as if then 
were weights crushing down all about 
her. 

She knew she must say something 
She clutched at anything. “What's 
her name?” she inquired stupidly. As 
if her name mattered the least bit in 
the world! 

“Cora Smith. She was at the sam 
boarding house when I was in Chicago 
She was mighty good to me. I give her 
my word and I am going to stick to it,” 
he declared firmly, as if he were afraid 
that May was going to try to persuade 
him. 

“Do you have her picture with you?” 
May asked him. She had to wet her 
lips before she could speak because the) 
were so dry. 

Yes, he had a picture with him. He 
drew it out from an inside pocket. 

After she looked at it May knew that 
she was going to be able to bear it. She 
could not have borne it if Cora Smith 
had been young, but here she was at 
least ten vears older than either of them, 
in spite of her youthful hair and her 
smile and the coy look she sent out of 
the photograph. 
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e is a widow,” he went on. “She 
has ‘our kids and she runs a beauty 
parlor in Chicago.” 

<}). couldn’t think of anything to say. 

‘ \nd that is how it is,”” he added. 

Even then there was nothing she 
could say. 

“Ts it all right?” he asked presently, 
a little unevenly. 

“Yes,” she told him, as courageously 
as she could. ‘“‘And I couldn’t have 
left Dad and Mother,” she reminded 
him. 

“That would have been all right,” he 
granted her generously. ‘You could 
have had them with you. I'd have to 
have my brother. He is a hunchback, 
poor kid, and he kind of takes spells. 
I knew Clara’d be good tohim. That is 
one reason—” Gallantly he left it un- 
finished. 

“T guess you think I am rotten,” he 
presently sounded her, with shamed 
voice. 

“No.” Monosyllables she found were 
easiest to manage. 

“I won’t forget you,” he promised 
softly. 

Her heart leaped exultantly. 
all, there was something left of it! 

Suddenly, although it was daylight, he 
caught her to him and kissed her as he 
never had before, his eyes were wide 
open and looked both frightened and 
angry. 


After 


Then she knew that a secret sorrow, 
if it wasn’t bitter, could keep you alive. 

“Have I to stick to my promise?” 
lhe asked her, almost like a child, she 
thought, who would do exactly as he 
was told. 

“Oh, you got to,” she warned him. 

“Are we going to see each other any 
more?” he asked desperately. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” the decision 
troubled her. “I guess—oh! I don’t 
know.” Then she decided painfully. 
“No, we mustn’t ever. No, we mustn’t.”’ 

“Tl do just as you say,” he promised 
humbly. As if that made it any easier 
for her! she thought wretchedly. 

She rose abruptly. Intuition told her 


> 


a quick good-by would be easiest. “I 
got to go,”’ she told him sharply. 

He clutched drowningly at her hand. 
But she evaded him and was gone. 

At first she forgot that a secret sorrow 
could be beautiful. She felt numb and 
bruised and forlorn. At first she was 
crushed by sheer grief. 

Presently she found comfort in living 
all over again that last kiss. She could 
close her eyes and feel his lips again 
and see his eyes, wide open, a little 
frightened, a little angry. She com- 
forted herself by remembering how he 
said he wouldn’t forget, how he wanted 
to see her again, how he clung to her 
hand when he left. 

Of one thing she was very sure, that 
no matter how it crushed her in the 
end she would not have been without it. 
Not even would have changed 
places with Bella. 

And yet here was Bella living her 
story-come-true, with her rich young 
hero ready to defy his world of relatives 
for her sake and loading her with 
presents. 

She brought one of her surplus boxes 
of candy, one with fruit and nut centers, 
around to the Doyles. She showed May 
the silk stockings and the wrist-bag 
and the gold wrist-watch. Another day 
she let her see the ring. May fairly 
gasped over that ring. Bella held it at 
arm’s length and studied it with a 
petulant wrinkle between her eyes. 

She went to the concert with Bella 
a little oftener now, but at first only 
to the night concerts where she could 
have the sweet torture of seeing him, of 
triumphing in his popularity, without 
being seen by him. The first time she 
hazarded an afternoon concert his eyes 
found her almost immediately and came 
to her again and again, yearning, be- 
seeching, heartbreaking eyes. 

It was after that that she could 
hardly keep from going to the green 
bench, just on the chance that he might 
be there, too. 

For days she fought that desire. It 
seemed never to leave her. All she 
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wanted was just to see him again. Just 
to hear his voice for one minute. That 
was all. She couldn’t get it out of her 
mind. She felt like a man who was 
trying to break himself of drinking or of 
some drug habit. 

Then came the day when irresistibly 
her feet took her there. It was just 
before supper, and she had gone out with 
basket and dish and napkin to stop at 
the cafeteria for cooked mush, just as 
she had on that other day. She found 
she had a few minutes to spare. And 
then as if she herself had nothing to do 
with it, she found her legs taking her 
down to the green bench, and_ her 
heart beating insanely. 

And just as on that other day she 
found him standing on the seawall, 
staring disconsolately into the water. 

Instantly, as if he were aware of her 
even before he saw her, he turned and 
came to her. 

They sat side by side without touch- 
ing each other, without for a time saying 
ever a word. Then by and by she asked 
him about Cora and the four children. 
She was as greedy for detail as he 
seemed reluctant to give it. 

It was just before she left that she 
got together courage to ask him one 
thing: he would surely be taking pres- 
ents back to them all, and a man 
wouldn’t know what to select, and why 
couldn’t she do that? 

It was not through any beautiful or 
self-sacrificing impulse that the sug- 
gestion came. She knew that well her- 
self, and she tried to make him see it. 
It was just that it would make her feel 
less left out and consequently less for- 
lorn—make it, he could see, almost her 
affair as well as his own. 

He would not answer her. He turned 
half away from her and stared out over 
the water, and she could see lines of 
suffering in his face. 

He didn’t even answer when she said 
*Good-by.” 

So she got her mush and took it home 
and cleared the table of its tobacco and 

ash trays and newspapers and knitting 
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and advertisements of patent 
cines and samples of apron perc: 
letters and sewing basket and 
board, and then she set the tal). fo, 
supper. 

The next day instead of going |. {| 
concert she went shopping. She |. .gh 
for Cora a necklace and a pine-) 
basket and a raffia work bag; for t}) 
eldest boy, an alligator belt; for the eld. 
est girl, a necklace of shells; for tly 
next girl, a string of red beads: anid fo; 
the littlest boy, a sand toy. She foun 
it on the whole a very thrilling ex). 
ence. She meant to ask him how mc 
he had intended to put into the gifts, 
and she hoped she had spent more thay 
he intended to spend—in which case. she 
could add some of her own money, which 

would make it seem more than ever hier 
affair. She got a neat pasteboard box 
in which all the gifts could be packed, 
so that he could carry the shopping in- 
conspicuously from the green bench to 
his own quarters. 

That was the day when she found hin 
rebellious—the first of his 
days. 

“T have a notion to chuck it all,” |y 
declared. “‘ You and I got some riglits 
You and I got a right to be happy, too.” 

Then was when she found that she 
was strong. All during his rebellious 
days—and they followed now in rapid 
succession—she managed to keep firm 
It couldn’t be done, she told him. He 
had to stand by his word. 

Every day she met him. In that 
alone consisted their love making. He 
did not kiss her or touch even her hand 
They found an _ ecstasy—though a 
torturing heartbreaking ecstasy—in thie 
mere sight and sound of each other. 

Then came that very different day. 
For then came the day at the concert 
when his eyes sought her out with so 
different a look, not beseeching now, 
not desolate, but compelling, command- 
ing. There was almost 

triumphant in them. 

She was afraid. 

Barney and Bella drove her home in 


rebellious 


something 
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the car that day. Bella was regal. You 
( | see how she knew her power. She 
was both exacting and faultfinding. 

\lay thought of it afterward. At 
the time she was thinking only of 
how afraid she was. 

\When she went out before supper to 

a ean of baked beans from the 
vrocer She tried to make herself be- 
lieve that she was coming right home, 
that she wasn’t going to the water 
front. 

But when she came to the corner 
where she turned ordinarily down to the 
water she found she couldn’t help it. 
She turned that way, irresistibly, des- 
perately. She knew that was one of 
the things of which she had been afraid. 

She found him pacing up and down 
impatiently. 

\When he saw her he came to meet 
her, took her elbow, and led her rather 
imperiously to his bench. 

He took a letter out of his pocket and 
threw it on her lap, then waited while 
she read. 

‘Dearest Bunny:” it ran. 

‘Does she call you that?” May asked 
sharply. 

He nodded, “ Yes.” 

“Go on,” he ordered impatiently. 

“*Dearest Bunny,’”’ she read. “*“Bun- 
ny, I have seen for a long time that 
things was not the same. It was your 
letters gave you away. You have 
another girl, Bunny. Bunny, I am 
not blaming you, but I am not going to 
stand in your way. I can bear my 
sorrows to myself. Life is very hard 
for me as a widow with four little ones 
to support and no one to love or cherish!’ 
Poor thing!” breathed May. 

“Go on,” he ordered her. 

“*But Bunny,’” she read on, “‘I 
will not stand in your light. You are 
ree. Bunny, do you remember me 
telling you there was a man from 
Michigan has wanted to marry me this 
long while? I am marrying him be- 
cause my heart tells me it is best. But 
| must tell you that business has been 
bad and there is five hundred I have got 
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to have right off. I hate to ask him for 
it first thing. So, Bunny, for the sake of 
gone-by days please send it to me right 
off.’” 

There was a little bit more to the 
letter, both of sentiment and of urgency, 
but she only half read it, for his arm 
was around her drawing her close. 

It seemed to her a long time before she 
could talk or even think. 

““We must get that five hundred right 
off to her,”’ was the first thing she could 
say. 

His face clouded. 

“Don’t you have it?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“T got some,” he admitted. 

“How much?” When she pressed 
him he admitted he could spare only a 
hundred. “I got to have something 
for us,” he defended himself. 

“T’ve got a hundred in Liberty bonds,” 
she counted. “That’s two and you 
could borrow three, [am sure.” 


He admitted that he could. “And 


scrimp and save to pay it back, and big 


interest on it, too,” he reminded her 
gloomily. 

*“We could do that,” she assured him 
happily, “and if Dad and Mother live 
with us they have a right to pay us some 
board.” 

But depression had settled down upon 
him. “Be lovely for you,” he com- 
mented bitterly. “You are tied down 
now by your old folks. It would be 
just that much more, my sick brother 
and me—all that mob to work for, and 
scrimping and saving to pay back that 
money.” 

A radiance glorified her plain dark 
little face. “But I'd have you!” she 
reminded him. 

“T ought to clear out,” he indicted 
himself. “I ought to clear out and let 
you marry some rich fellow.” 

She managed to ease his mind on that 
subject. Then as she leaned happily 
against his shoulder she thought sud- 
denly of Bella. 

“Poor Bella,” she said tenderly. 
ought to do something nice for her.” 
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e the personal tidbits about new au- 
thors, which in the newspaper pro- 
fession is fondly known as _ publisher’s 
dope, and in the more elaborate bio- 
graphical treatises about old authors, 
which sometimes attain the dimensions of 
half a Sunday page with a two-column 
picture, there used to be one standard 
contribution to the sum of human knowl- 
edge. It is not quite so common to-day 
as it was a few years ago, but it has far 
from vanished out of the chronicles of 
contemporary letters. It is a statement 
to the effect that in the year, say 1913, 
Brangwyn H. Smith, the author under 
consideration, gave up newspaper work 
to go into literature 

Am I wrong in regarding this bit of 
information as something more than a 
chronological item? The implication is 
strong that when Brangwyn H. Smith 
gave up newspaper work for literature 
in 1913, it was a moral turning point. 
It is not as if Brangwyn H. Smith in the 
year 1913 resigned his position with the 
Bulwer-Jones Automobile Sales Corpo- 
ration to accept a position with the 
Hughes-Churchill Motor Distributors, 
Inc. It is not even as if Brangwyn H. 
Smith resigned his position with the 
Bulwer-Jones Automobile Sales Corpo- 
ration to accept a position with the Chit- 
well-Harriman Textile Technicians, Inc. 
In both instances it would mean for 
Smith a change of paymasters. But 
when Smith gave up newspaper work 
for literature, the impression is unavoid- 
able that what happened to Brangwyn 
H. Smith in the year 1913 was an escape, 
a rebirth, and a rebaptism. 

The escape, of course, is from a lower 
to a higher sphere. It is an escape from 
the business of purveying sensation and 


futility for a helpless public. It is re- 
lease from a profession in which report- 
ers write at the editor’s dictation and 
editorial commentators write at the own- 
er’s dictation, and both write in igno- 
rance and haste. It is a profession which 
even so free a spirit as the author of 7’), 
Doctor's Dilemma finds typified in the 
young man who enters a death-cham|er 
for the purpose of securing an interview 
on How it Feels to be a Widow. The 
young man sees everything wrong and 
hears everything wrong. He spells culhi- 
cal with terminal “cle,” and he actually 
goes about without gloves—‘“‘ This 
your hat, I think. Gloves? No, of 
course, no gloves.” Yes, it is a pro- 
fession which wields its power—that fa- 
mous Power of the Press—without 
gloves; stupidly, automatically, but 
above all, trivially. Allowing for a cer- 
tain difference of standards as between 
London and New York in the matter of 
correct morning dress for gentlemen, the 
Bernard Shaw conception of the Fleet 
Street man is not very far away from 
our own conception of the Park Row 
man in these days of so much concern 
about What’s Wrong with the Press. 
Brangwyn H. Smith’s translation, 
then, is from newspaper work to litera- 
ture, or as it is commonly known, cre- 
ative work. (Incidentally, I have found 
it difficult to understand why reporters 
who invent things and editors who shape 
the truth to suit themselves should be 
denied recognition as creative artists 
On the very showing of our severest 
critics, the news coming out of Russia, 
for instance, during the last three years, 
embodies more imagination than can be 
discerned in the great mass of contem- 
porary literary fiction.) When Brang- 
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H. Smith makes his escape into 
\jterature, it is into a field where he can 
work with a freer conscience, with greater 
leisure, With a finer artistry, and above 
all, with an incomparably deeper pene- 
tration to the fundamentals of Fact, of 
Truth, and of Life. 

Perhaps it is under the influence of 
economic interpretation of history, 

t I sometimes find myself reading 
tween the lines of Smith’s debut into 
rature. In part, too, I am speaking 
personal information and belief. At 
any rate, it does frequently occur to me 
that some day a school of biography 
will arise which will not say of Brangwyn 
Hi. Smith that he gave up newspaper 
work for literature. It will say instead: 
“In 1913, Mr. Smith gave up working 
ona copy desk nine hours a day for fifty- 
five dollars a week with two weeks’ 
vacation in July, and went in for ten 
thousand dollars a year in royalties, 


first and second serial rights, and movie 
rigits, with a six months’ vacation in 
Europe or California, or the expectation 


thereof.” If Smith’s abandonment of 
newspaper work for literature is not so 
frequently mentioned as it used to be, 
one reason may be that in a great many 
cases nowadays Smith gives up news- 
paper work to go into publicity work, 
which pays as well as the average suc- 
cessful authorship. 

And yet on this question of Brangwyn 
H. Smith’s career in newspaper work 
and literature, I am far from being an 
irreconcilable. I stand ready to ratify 
with reservations. I shall be among the 
first to extend congratulations whenever 
it is announced, not that Brangwyn H. 
Smith gave up newspaper work for litera- 
ture, but that Brangwyn H. Smith gave 
up bad newspaper work for respectably 
good literature, or gave up fairly good 
newspaper work to go in for exceptionally 
fine literature. 

We who are engaged in the daily mar- 
keting of the printed word are guilty of 
serious abuses in exploiting humanity’s 
pathetic reverence for the printed word; 
iltthough the reverence and the pathos 
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are both overestimated, as I shall try 
to show a little bit farther on. We write 
in ignorance, though not in such be- 
nighted ignorance as is generally as- 
serted. We write in haste, though per- 
haps in not such great haste as is com- 
monly believed; between the newspaper 
man who grinds out his twelve hundred 
words a day and the author who dashes 
off his seventy-five thousand words in two 
months, the mathematical distinction is 
not overwhelming. We write with bias, 
though not as much on the slant as 
people imagine. In all, we are the brief 
chroniclers of one day after another, 
working under limitations which we do 
not always try to surmount. 

But at least we do supply the public 
with safeguards against ourselves. And 
the name of the shield, buckler, test- 
tube, and hygrometer with which the 
public is armed against the daily news- 
paper, is To-morrow. To-morrow is an- 
other day and another paper. The lie 
in this afternoon’s Wall Street edition 
will be scotched or neutralized or miti- 
gated by the truth, or if you want to 
call it so, the counter-lie, in to-morrow’s 
Home edition. If we kill Lenin for the 
third time in one year in the Bull Dog 
edition we bring him to life again in the 
Sporting Extra. If our headlines are 
ignorant in Satan’s favor this morning 
we are just as likely to go wrong on the 
side of the angels to-morrow morning. 
And so by successive cancellations, by 
a continuous play of trial and error we 
would seem to be doing our part in an 
age which subscribes to Life itself as a 
thing of trial and error. The daily news- 
paper is the original Pragmatist and 
Behaviorist. 

Because so considerable a part of our 
daily business consists in contradicting 
yesterday, we protect the public against 
ourselves. There obviously can be no 
permanent menace in an institution of 
which the public is accustomed. to say 
that you can’t believe anything you see 
in the papers. Obviously, this is an 
attitude somewhat removed from the 
reverential. The word that is printed 
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daily is received in a temper somewhat 
less than awe, even if the statement that 
you cannot believe anything you see in 
the newspapers is an overstatement. 
People do believe a good deal that is in 
the newspapers. They believe in news 
stories they would like to believe. They 
have faith in the integrity of editorial 
opinion with which they agree. And 
they are not at all helpless against news 
and opinion of which they disapprove. 
Against unwelcome items in the news- 
paper of to-day they cite yesterday or 
wait hopefully for to-morrow. 

As opposed to the newspaper, the 
Book offers no automatic safety-devices. 
People do not say that you cannot be- 
heve anything you see in the books. The 
printed word which is printed on flat 
presses instead of rotary presses, which 
is bound in cloth covers, which appears 
not daily but only twice a year in the 
Spring and Autumn Book Season, and 
which carries with it no dry-goods or 
automobile advertising—the printed 
word in the book does maintain its sway 
over the popular mind. At the very least, 
the book starts out with the presump- 
tion in its favor. All the factors I have 
mentioned contribute, and many others 
besides: the fact that the book does come 
in clean type form on good paper from 
the flat press; that it is bound in cloth 
covers and so presumptively destined 
for immortality; that it ignores the 
existence of the’advertiser; that it sells 
for one dollar and seventy-five cents up 
to five dollars net, and so represents an 
investment that compels faith; and most 
of all, the fact that it does appear only 
twice a year. It is a tribute to the 
higher side of man that the book car- 
ries credence because, on its face, it em- 
bodies considerable labor, considerable 
leisure, considerable thought and second- 
thought, and therefore, considerable 
truth. 

Very well. 


But suppose Brangwyn 
H. Smith’s experiment in literature turns 
out to be not very well thought out, not 
very free from bias, not very solid in its 
facts, not very well written. What will 
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the book reviewers say then? [ speak 
of the book reviewers because I tak. }} 
that the general public will hesitate {, 
criticize a book, just beeause it is a book 
The reverence is there. But the jyro- 
fessionals, the experienced tasters, {ie 
men to whom books are almost as mich 
of a commonplace as newspapers— 
what do the book reviewers say wlien 
they encounter a book that is not very 
true, not very fair, not very well planned 
and not very well written? As a rile, 
the reviewers say that Brangwyn II. 
Smith has written a stimulating book. 

The book is not always stimulating. 
It may be provocative, challenging, 
disconcerting, iconoclastic, a_ brilliant 
improvisation, intensely individual, in- 
coherent only because Life _ itself 
is incoherent, path-breaking, or fourth- 
dimensional. If a book dealing with 
American policy in the Caribbean con- 
tains a regrettably large number of 
errors in geography and history, it may 
nevertheless be stimulating; or rather, 
it is because of that very fact, stimu- 
lating. If a book on the Labor Move- 
ment says things about the labor unions 
that are obviously not so, it is a pro- 
vocative book. If a book asserts that 
the Germans won the battle of the 
Marne, it is challenging. If a book 
exaggerates vital statistics in Mass:- 
chusetts by several hundred per cent, 
it is disconcerting. If the chapters in a 
book do not hang well together, it is a 
brilliant improvisation. If the para- 
graphs in the chapter seem to have es- 
caped the kindly guidance of the proof- 
reader, it is intensely individualistic. If 
the sentences in the paragraph have lost 
liaison, it is iconoclastic. If the words 
in the sentence fall all over one another's 
feet, itis incoherent because Life itself is 
incoherent. And if it is difficult to say 
what the whole thing is about, from be- 
ginning to end, then the book is fourth- 
dimensional. 

In other words, a book is true, fair. 
well considered, well balanced and well! 
written, or else it is stimulating. 

Far be it from me to challenge the 
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great principle that error is more stimu- 
lating than truth, and so of greater 
human value. I do not deny that a 
hook on the Marne campaign or the 
Oregon minimum-wage law which car- 
ries the plain impress of knowledge, 
thought, and poise, and which is written 
in the English language as most of us 
know it, isa danger. It may carry con- 
victions so forcibly home to the reader as 
to cripple the reader’s initiative and 
individuality. Whereas the other kind 
of book, by confronting the reader with 
facts he suspects, arguments that arouse 
irritation, and conclusions that belie his 
own experience, stimulates the reader. 
I can see that the great need is to keep 
the mind alive by disturbing it. I ac- 
knowledge the peril of putting the pub- 
lic mind to sleep by satisfying it. 

But if literature to-day is the litera- 
ture that challenges, I fail utterly to see 
in what respect Brangwyn H. Smith, 
when he gives up newspaper work for 
literature, gives up newspaper work for 
anything different. Our profession is 
the most challenging profession there is. 
Take the worst that is being said about 
the newspaper to-day, and it is only an 
argument why, financial considerations 
aside, Smith should stick to his copy 
If the great aim is not fact but 
stimulation, what is there more stimu- 
lating than the average cable from Da- 
mascus quoted in dispatches from Cairo 
via Rome, Zurich and London to New 
York? If it is the provocative we want, 
what is the matter with the average 
headline in relation to its text? If it is 
brilliant improvisation we are after, what 
is wrong with so much of the news about 
Russia? And if Life itself is inconsistent, 
where is that fact better mirrored than 
in the average editorial paragraph, as 
the critical public sees it? Why should 
Brangwyn H. Smith, in search of change, 
give up the jazz of the newspaper for 
the jazz of the cloth-bound volume? 

Does it sound as if I am belittling my 
profession? Superficially, it may seem 
so; but in fact, it is not slandering the 
newspaper to show how faithfully it mir- 
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rors the spirit of the times. It is my 
sincere intention to admit the validity of 
most of the charges brought against the 
present-day newspaper, and if oceasion- 
ally my argument seems inconsistent 
with my purpose, it must be because 
Life itself is inconsistent. To show that 
I am no apologist for the newspaper, I 
hereby stand ready to plead guilty to 
one indictment that, to my knowledge, 
has not even been presented against the 
newspaper, unless Mr. Chesterton has 
done it somewhere. And this is the 
charge that the newspaper of to-day, as 
compared with the literature of to-day, 
is not even new. This is a challenging, 
provocative and stimulating assertion, 
but it also happens to be true. 

Where, for instance, would one look 
for the revelations of the New Psychol- 
ogy which is the psychology of Freud? 
Not in the newspapers but in the books. 
When the newspapers tell the story of 
M. Poincaré’s rough way with the Ger- 
mans they usually ‘explain it on the 
ground that Frenchmen like to treat 
Germans rough; or on the ground that 
M. Poincaré is anxious to keep himself 
in office and to keep M. Tardieu and 
M. Briand out. Almost never, as I recall 
it, has a special correspondent or an ordi- 
nary editorial writer hit upon the truth 
that Poincaré wants 132,000,000,000 
German gold marks because at the age 
of six Poincaré suffered a neural trauma- 
tism resulting in the establishment of 
an anti-blond complex; and the Germans 
are notoriously a blond race. 

When the newspapers speak of the 
Mayor of New York’s extraordinary 
antipathy for street cars and his inor- 
dinate love for omnibuses, they rarely 
think of saying that during all the years 
when Mr. Hylan was a motorman he 
suppressed his desire for gasoline-driven 
vehicles, until now it has become a de- 
vouring passion. The newspapers usually 
explain the Mayor of New York in terms, 
not of Freud, but of Hearst. They 
think that it is not a case of suppression 
but of wanting something and going 
after it. 
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When the newspapers print stories of 
murder or scandal—as we occasionally do 
—they seldom think of tracing respon- 
sibility for crime to the inhibitions of 
childhood. They are inclined, on the 
whole, to sympathize with the position 
taken by Punch not so long ago when it 
remarked of a sensational half-million 
dollar theft in New York that the motive 
is supposed to have been robbery. Or 
if our crime stories do go in for origins, 
they do quite the opposite of explaining 
the criminal in terms of childhood’s in- 
hibitions. They adhere to the older 
theory that some of our criminals have 
been made criminals because in childhood 
they have not been inhibited enough; 
because poverty, or a worthless father, 
or an overworked mother, have freed 
the child of all inhibitions and let him 
run loose in the streets, when he should 
have been at school with regular hours 
and a warm meal in the middle of the day. 

No, it is not in the newspapers that 
you must look for the latest news about 
the soul of man, but in the cloth-bound 
books: in the books where you find that 
America went to war with Germany be- 
cause of the suppression of the sey- 
instinct in New England and the Missis- 
sippi Valley; where you find that Mark 
Twain might really have amounted to 
something in the world if his soul had 
not been permanently crippled by the 
inhibitions centering around Hannibal, 
Mo.; where you find that Margaret 
Fuller’s love for a brilliant and adoring 
father was not just that but a violent 
case of eroticism; where the Brooklyn 
Bridge was built by Roebling—surely 
in some book the thing has been dem- 
onstrated—in an outburst of sex phan- 
tasy. We of the newspaper drop oc- 
casionally into the terminology of psy- 
cho-analysis. We write headlines in 
which we refer a little timidly to Old 
Doc Freud. And, of course, we quote 
copiously from the new books which 
translate the Interchurch Steel Report 
into sex terms. But as for seriously 
thinking and writing in the New Psy- 
chology, no. 
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In respect to the New Physiology, {he 
newspapers have been equally dere|ict. 
For the very latest reconstruction. of 
the human body it is again to the books 
that we must look. It was not alwys 
so. There was a time—and not so \ cry 
long ago—when we had the field to «\ir- 
selves; when the Sunday editors were 
passionately concerned with the threat- 
ened disappearance of brunettes in the 
course, say, of the next two million yeurs: 
when they were very much worried over 
the imminence of a toothless and bald- 
headed human race; when they pub- 
lished double-page and four-color jic- 
tures of old women who had _ become 
beautiful young women by combining :in 
exclusive spinach diet with, say, walking 
backward around the house instead of 
the usual way; or of very old men whio 
expected to grow older still and go on 
indefinitely on sour milk or violet rays 
or something of the kind. 

Fuit. Our primacy in this respect 
has been. Gone are the unlimited op- 


portunities which confronted one good 


friend of mine who is now a celebrated 
special correspondent but who was once 
a cub reporter. To-day he writes about 
German reparations or about the public 
schools in the Middle West. But when 
he was young his city editor sent him 
down to New Jersey to interview a 
patriarch who was growing a second set 
of teeth and who invited the cub re- 
porter to insert his fingers into his, the 
patriarch’s, mouth and feel for himself. 

For the newspapers these days are no 
more. It is only in the books that the 
ductless glands now work marvels. It 
is only in the books—and in the book 
reviews—that the pituitary gland de- 
termines whether you will make Phi 
Beta Kappa or the football team; the 
adrenal gland decides whether you will 
be, in character and behavior, male or 
female; and the thyroid gland decides 
whether or not you will vote the Repul- 
lican ticket. Yes, with sorrow the news 
paper man gives up the dazzling pos- 
sibilities of a headline: “Thyroid Ticket 
Sweeps Ohio.” He leaves it to the books 
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if the desire becomes irresistible, I 
-ume he gives up newspaper work for 
ture. 

How is it with the New Anthropology? 

: will find a little of it in the news- 

ers. We have our occasional crime 

ves which now and then we attribute, 

art, to a large Sicilian population 

t has brought over the home tradition 

the vendetta and the Black Hand. 
We sometimes remark, in connection 
with steel strikes in Pennsylvania or 
textile strikes up Lawrence way, that 
the new immigrants have brought, from 
the lands of poverty and oppression, an 
exaggerated distrust in the ultimate 
workings of social justice in a democracy. 
But we do not press the point very hard. 
We do not say that around the Gary 
mills American institutions are endan- 
gered by the presence of Alpine broad- 
heads, who, by their cranial index, are 
predestined to be Bolshevists. We do not 
say that the troubles in Lawrence arise 
from the fact that nature has shaped 
the Mediterranean race so as to make it 
act ugly under a thirty per cent wage 
cut, whereas the long-headed Nordic 
race accepts wage cuts without loud 
On the contrary, we of the 
newspapers, and especially of late years, 
have got into the habit of rather sym- 
pathizing with the Alpine broadheads 
in the Pittsburgh steel mills and the 
Mediterranean broadheads in the textile 
mills. Sometimes we go so far as to see 
in the way they rally to their unions 
and to each other a sign of that gift 
for mass co-operation which is the basis 
of democracy. 

Undeniably, we are old-fashioned in 
our anthropology. We are comparative 
strangers to the ethnics now being resur- 
rected out of old Gobineau by way of 
Hlouston Stewart Chamberlain. We do 
not lie awake nights worrying over the 
submergence of Great Races and Nordic 
races and blue-eyed races by Mediter- 
ranean and brown-eyed races, destined 
from the original amoeba ever, ever to 
be slaves. I do not assert it as a claim 
to merit; but it simply does not happen 
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that newspaper writers go in for build- 
ing racial strait-jackets out of anthro- 
pological theories that are cast aside 
every ten years. We do not condemn 
nations to perpetual servitude and exalt 
other nations to perpetual mastery on 
the strength of cranial indexes that are 
revised every five years. We simply do 
not rise to that winged vision which de- 
tects the Nordic strain at work in Mi- 
chelangelo, that alleged Mediterranean, 
and which discovers a hitherto unsus- 
pected Teuton colonization in Palestine 
to account for certain events around the 
Jordan and in Galilee nineteen hundred 
years ago. 

Hasty, uneducated, prejudiced scrib- 
blers of the chronicles of the day, we 
have yet to show in our heavy news- 
paper files anything to rival the riches of 
jazz anthropology, jazz history, and jazz 
science crammed into Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain’s two moderately sized 
volumes. We are rather content to 
record the fact that in November, 1920, 
Mr. Harding was elected President by 
a majority of seven millions, in which 
seven millions the distinction of cephalic 
index, eye-color, nose-structure, Nordic, 
Alpinic and Mediterranean seems to 
have been wiped out by a common liking 
for Harding, or acommon grouch against 
Woodrow Wilson, thus testifying to a 
certain unity of mankind. 

Of the New History, it is the con- 
fessed merit that it is quite indifferent to 
dates, not very sound on facts, very 
strong in its likes and its antipathies, 
splendidly defective in its proportions— 
two pages for Asoka of India in the 
third century B.c., and seven lines for 
Abraham Lincoln. But it challenges 
and stimulates. In this sense, we who 
try to write the history of the hour and 
the day can lay claim to the same meth- 
ods and aims that characterize the new 
universal history. Our columns fre- 
quently challenge established notions of 
chronology, arithmetic, and human na- 
ture, and are challenged in turn by rival 
contemporaries-and by Letters to the 
Editor. If itis the purpose of the New 
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History not so much to write correct 
history as to stimulate the reader to 
search and think for himself, then there 
obviously can be no better history of the 
times than that which is being written 
by an institution of which the people 
say that you can’t believe anything you 
see in the papers. 

Yet even in this field it must be ad- 
mitted that the older methods of his- 
torical writing too often control us. We 
are overcautious. We fling out brilliant 
generalizations of an amazingly stimu- 
lating horse power but we safeguard our- 
We are very fond of the 
word “perhaps.” We are always saying 
“Tt is believed,” or “It is alleged,” or 
“Tt is said,” or “It isclaimed.” We say 
of the Treaty of Versailles that it is per- 
haps the most vindictive treaty ever im- 
posed by a conqueror upon a beaten foe; 
since we recall that possibly Shalmaneser 
of Assyria may have behaved still more 
rigorously on a special occasion. We say 
that Babe Ruth is perhaps the most 
popular athlete who ever lived; since it 
may turn out that there were Olympic 
victors in ancient Greece who were more 
popular. So we say that it is alleged or 
believed that the Bolshevist armies could 
easily sweep through western Europe: 
but we seldon state who it is that does 
the alleging and believing. 

In this manner we succeed in com- 
bining vigor with safety first; to a de- 
gree that the new historians, it seems to 
me, might sometimes imitate. No one is 
more eager than a newspaperman to de- 
scribe every event that comes over his 
desk as a “record,” as being either the 
biggest of its kind or the first of its kind. 
Sometimes we can say so definitely, and 
conscientiously, as when we announce a 
new world-altitude record for airplanes. 
But if we cannot put it so absolutely, we 
manage with the best record we can 
scrape up. We say it is the highest 
altitude reached by an American air- 
plane; or the highest altitude reached 
by an American military airplane; or 
the highest altitude reached by an Ameri- 
can military biplane; or by an American 


selves, too. 
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military biplane with two observer 
and equipped with a Hispano-s jz, 
motor. 

I am afraid that we sometimes « 
this harmony of aspiration and eau} ji 
to an absurd length. For instance 
announcing the birth of the fifth pa 
twins in a Chicago family, we do not <1) 
bluntly that this is the first thing of 
its kind in history. We say that {iy 
successive pairs of twins are a record for 
native-white families of Seandinayiay 
origin and of the second generation, 
resident in Chicago and engaged _ in {hy 
artificial-flower business. As if this wer 
not safe enough we preface the state- 
ment with “It is alleged” or “It is he- 
lieved.”” It is a method, I repeat, which 
one is sometimes tempted to recom 
mend to the new historians. 

There is room for only one more reason 
why Brangwyn H. Smith gave up news- 
paper work for literature. And thiat 
was the yearning to escape from thie 
horrors of journalese into the peace and 
austerity of literary English. 

For which reason Smith gave up 
writing newspaper style like this: 

“Nobby is the word heard most fre- 
quently in the shops where educated 
hat salesmen hold forth, and nobby is 
the official keynote of the 1922 models. 
Two new styles in particular are con- 
sidered the nobbiest that ever sat on a 
brave man’s head. They are the be'll- 
crown and the style-flash. For the tall, 
aesthetic type of male beauty there 
seems to be nothing to wear but the old- 
fashioned straw sailor of yesterday. 
Customers built on these lines who tried 
on the nobby varieties in the shop to-day 
took one look at themselves in the glass 
and died a thousand deaths.” 

And took to writing literary style like 
this: 

“As feet cadenced the hard cemen! 
Fanny’s heart fluttered. The door 
swung; voices angled against the fee! 
and the door, escaping in this brief in 
terim of home and work in allusiv: 
herd-calls: Fanny felt herself thrust 
away.” 
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BY DONALD CORLEY 


“4 JES, I have cursed myself for a 

\ fool,” said the Russian, musingly, 
looking through his little glass of brandy 
at the candle flame. 

“Once—but I will tell you another 

about that.” 

\nd he sighed, and brushed away 

sme tangle of memory from his head 

il) his lean fingers. 

“| was staying at the monastery of 
Terek to rest, one time, many years 
now ago. I had a brother there. He 
was a monk. [I lived in guest house of 
monastery, with my window looking out 
I had been in prison for a 
It was good to have no wall 
against my eyes. You go here; you go 
there; you make many turns. Often 
you look back, and you curse yourself 
But I was free again, after a 
very long time. Free to live in the 
prison of my own thoughts . . . but I 

tell you what happened there, at 
monastery.” 

| waited. Ivan would sometimes be- 
vin to tell one something; the kaleido- 
scope of his memory would turn; he 
would tell one something else, out of his 

rious history. 

One evening I look out from my win- 
dow on steppe,” he went on, “I see some 
lights there, some fires—I do not know 
vat. I think to myself that I will go 

it there, to see what might be happen- 

vy. Sol go. And I come to some tents 
ith fires. I find some Kirghiz men 
iere, in the middle of tents, drinking, 
moking, with many camels tied every- 
here. It was their camp for that night. 
Well, they ask me to sit down with them. 
lo drink; to talk; to smoke. I did. 
\ very fine people, the Kirghiz. A very 
uurteous people. We talk a long time 
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on steppe. 
long time. 


for a fool. 


(I know their dialect), we have food. 
We drink some more. The chief Kir- 
ghiz (Nikanor was his name) he tell me 
anything he had was mine. That is the 
Kirghiz way with his guest. Very late, 
the Kirghiz women, they come to dance 
for us. Then we have more drink. We 
have very fine evening. 

“After awhile I begin to think to my- 
self that I get back to monastery. And 
I begin to think what I might have in 
my pocket to give to Nikanor my friend, 
as gift. 

“So I look in my pocket for some little 
gift, some little thing, to remember his 
hospitality with. I look in all my 
pockets. I find nothing but a little mir- 
ror, as big as a kopek piece. A little 
round mirror with picture of Kremlin oa 
back. I remember that I buy it when I 
come out of prison, to see how I look. 
(Myself I have not seen for long time, 
in prison.) I find it now, in that pocket, 
the mirror. (Nothing else for gift in any 
pocket.) So I think maybe I give that 
to him. 

“T show to him. 

***Ah-h-h!’ he say, ‘and what zs this?’ 

“**A mirror,’ I say. 

“And what is that—a mirror?’ 

“To see yourself by.’ 

“But who is that man in there?’ 

“That is yourself, I tell you.’ 

“*But is it genuine—or is it false?’ 

“That is yourself.’ 

“*Ah-h-h! Myself, now! That is a 
pretty thing to have. You wait until 
my wife, Naza, she see this. This is a 
very fine thing! This is a very fine 
thing indeed!’ 

“Well, his hand shut upon the mirror, 
and he look at me, thinking. After 
awhile he say: ‘Maybe I could buy this 
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from you. This is the most beautiful 
thing I have see anywhere.’ 

“TI shake my head, and I say: ‘No, 
my friend. No, you could not buy it 
from 


me. I do not sell things to a 
friend. But I will give it to you.’ 


“He look disappointed. He give me 
more drink, and finally he say: ‘I must 
have this, to give to my wife, Naza. I 
will give to you anything I have for it.’ 

“But I shake my head and say: ‘No, 
I could not sell it. I will give it to you, 
Nikanor my friend.’ 

** What!’ he say, ‘You give this to me? 
No, no, my friend, you could not do 
that. This thing is too precious to give. 
I could not let you do a thing so foolish 
as to give this tome. I will buy it from 
vou.” 

“T do not know what to say to him. 
I am ashamed. 
two 


A little mirror worth 
three cents—five kepeks, 
maybe, and I cannot persuade my Kir- 
ghiz host to accept it! 
barrassing to me. 

“Well, we have some talk, some lot of 
talk, and I see that he must buy it, to 
feel proper to me as his guest, so I say, 
to please him: ‘Well, how much you 
give?’ 

“And he say, quick: ‘I give you a 
camel for him!’ 

“IT laugh, and I say: ‘A camel! Ah, 
no, Nikanor, I could not let you give a 
camel—that is too much. You need all 
your camel to travel. A camel!’ 

“And, then, he think one camel too 
little for my mirror—my precious mir- 


cents 


It was very em- 


ror! He think I wish to bargain with 
him. And so he say: ‘That is not 


enough? I give you two camel—a 
mother and her daughter.’ 

“T see I must not laugh any more. 
He would be offended. So I say to him: 
‘What would I do with two camel? I 
live in the monastery of Terek some little 
time yet. After that, I go, Ido not know 
where. How would I feed two camel? 
Where would I tie two camel? Who 
would ride two camel with me? I do 
not know how to ride any camel!’ (I 


am very ashamed now. I do not know 
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what to say.) He have only eight « 
and he wish to give me two of then 
a little mirror worth five kopek! 
I have nothing else in my pocket t: 
to him!”” (You do not have many thin 
in your pocket when you leave pris 
he added, apologetically.) “And | 
‘I live always in houses, Nikanor, wit}; 
only a lamp and some book. I do jot 
travel. I have no room for these « 
to stay in.’ 

“**Have you no wife?’ he ask. ‘Some- 
where? Waiting for you?’ 

“And Tsay: ‘No, no wife somewhicre.’ 

“And he say: ‘Some day you find a 
wife—every man must have a wife. You 
will need camel then for travel. You 
need two camel. I give you this mother 
and her daughter for your mirror.’ 

“And I say: ‘Well, maybe. 
time!’ (I do not know what else to say, 
And then I think FE ask him—it is very 
late, and I must go back to monastery 
“How would I feed these two camel?’ 

“And he answer, quick: ‘I give you 
hay to feed—hay for long time—I give 
you hay for six days’ travel!’ And he 
look in mirror again. 

“So I say, ‘Well, some day maybe I 
come and get these two camel from you, 
and find a wife to go with everywhere. 
Maybe it will be so. But now, I must 
go back to monastery.’ 

“He is very pleased. He give me 
more drink. And then he say: ‘I will 
keep those camel for you, my friend. 
Some day you will find a wife to go 
with you!” And I say: ‘Maybe . 
maybe... . 

“And he say: ‘Maybe I leave came! 
for you somewhere, if I go far away?’ 
(For we have had talk of Tartary, and 
Thibet . . . China.) And I say: ‘Yes, 
yes—leave my two camel for me some- 
where, if you go far away!’ 

“Then his wife, Naza, come from an- 
other tent with hot tea. We drink. He 
show mirror to her. And she look in 
that mirror like a child—like a cat 
then reach back of mirror to see where 
woman is. And he laugh and tell her 
there is no woman there—only herself 
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“BUT WHO IS THAT MAN IN THERE?” 


Then she clap her hands and say to him, 
‘Is it yours?’ And he say, proudly, ‘I 
buy it for you with two camel!’ And 
his wife, Naza, she is very pleased. She 
dance for me, holding that mirror in her 
hand. And the fire shines in her eyes. 
nd fire shines in that mirror, too. 
We drink much hot tea, and all the 
omen from other tents come and look 
mirror and clap hands and their eyes 
ine. One very pretty” . the Rus- 
in mused, absently. “Very pretty... 
brown, and slim, with red handkerchief 
her head. 
After long time, I walk back to mon- 
tery of Terek. And my friend 
\ikanor, the Kirghiz, he walk back with 
e, and he shake my hands and say he 
ep those two camel, the mother and 
daughter, for me until we meet 
ain. 


“And next morning I look out of the 
monastery window. Tents all gone— 
tents, camels, women, fires—everything. 
And I feel in my pocket to find mirror. 
Mirror all gone, too. And then I think 
I dream all this, maybe. 


“Well, I stay in the monastery for 
two weeks more. I translate book from 
Sanskrit to use my time well, to refresh 
my thoughts. I talk to my brother, who 
was monk there. We do not see each 
other for many years. 

“Then one day I think I go. I have 
forget all about this Kirghiz and the mir- 
ror. I drive in cart with ox from mon- 
astery on steppe of Terek, fifty miles, to 
Astrakhan, where railway is. I go to 
inn—khan they call—big inn, where I 
know the innkeeper since I was a child. 
My father had often taken me there. 
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I goin khan. I find innkeeper (his name 
is Arim Hai). He is very glad to see. 
He think I never come back. He say to 
me: ‘Ah-h-h! Sergei Ivanovitch! A 
friend of yours was here. A week ago.’ 

“And I say: ‘What friend?’ Edo not 
think I have any friend in Astrakhan 
since I was a child. And he say: ‘A 
friend of yours, a Kirghiz named 
Nikanor. He leave you something until 
you come. He say you come some day 
here.” (Then I remember I tell the Kir- 
ghiz that [ stay sometimes with Arim 
Hai in his khan, and he tell me he know 
Arim Hai also.) Arim Hai was very old 
man. He know many people from every- 
where. Some day I tell you about Arim 
Hai. A very strange man. 

“And I say to him: ‘What is this 
something that the Kirghiz leave for me?’ 

**He leave you two camel.’ 

“*Two camel?’ I say, and then I re- 
member the bargain for the mirror, and 
I say: ‘And where did Nikanor the Kir- 
ghiz go, then?’ 

“He went to Tartary,’ say Arim Hai, 


‘and he say you come here some day, 
and get these two camel—a mother and 


her daughter—very fine camel, Sergei 
Iyvanovitch! You are a fortunate man. 
Come, I show to you.” And he lead me 
to courtyard of khan—inn—and show to 
me two gray camel tied to log of wood. 
Very fine camel indeed. Arim Hai pat 
them on head. They chew. ‘A very 
good friend of yours, he say, ‘the Kir- 
ghiz, to leave you two camel like this. 
Many people wish to buy these camel 
when they see. But I say, “No, these 
camel wait for Sergei Ivanovitch, my 
friend. He will come some day.” The 
Kirghiz leave hay for you, to feed them, 
long time. But you are tired, you would 
like some drink maybe?’ 

“And so we sit by table in courtyard 
all afternoon and drink. Arim Hai tell 
me many things. I have not seen him 
in long time. Many people come to his 
khan. He know very many stories. I 
tell you some time. 

“And when it is early dark, he sud- 
denly touch his forehead and say to me: 
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‘My friend, I am getting old—I f. 
things. The Kirghiz leave you s 
thing else!’ 

““*Ah-h-h! something else!’ I say, 
what will I do with something . 
Already I have two camel, a mother 
her daughter, that I do not know \ 
to do with! And a bundle of hay 
cannot ride them. I cannot keep | 
in my father’s house in Moscow. | 
not sell them because they are not n 
What shall I do with this something | 
that you say Nikanor the Kirghiz |: 
for me?’ And then I wish I had not 
that mirror with the picture of Krew|i 
on back in my pocket, that night on the 
steppe of Terek. I wish that I had jot 
wish to see myself when I came out from 
prison! 

““*Well! what else did he leave for 
me?’ I ask Arim Hai, after I think a 
little. ‘Where iss this something else?’ 

“““Ten thousand excuses,” he say, ‘| 
do not know why I forget to tell you 
I am getting old—I was so proud to 
show to you your beautiful camels, the 
mother and her daughter, that I forget 
all about the girl.’ 

**The girl!’ I say, ‘What girl?’ And 
I drop my glass and break it on the 
ground. ‘The Kirghiz leave me a girl? 
And what shall I do with a girl?’ 

““* Ves, yes,’ he say, ‘Da, da, da, Ser- 
gei Ivanovitch, he leave you a girl, and 
I swear to God I forget all about her! 
After all. ..a girl... when you 
have two very fine camel, a mother and 
her daughter?’ 

“*Well,’ I say, after while. 
about this.) 

*** Where is this girl?’ I ask. 

“The innkeeper turn around and 
show me _a little window in top of inn. 
And leaning out of it was a Kirghiz gir), 
with red handkerchief on head.” 

“The pretty one?” I interrupted. 

“Yes, the pretty one,” he answered, 
absently, after a silence. 

“Well, I look at girl in window. |! 
look at Arim Hai the innkeeper. He 
had fallen asleep. He was very old. I 
was not strange that he forget about the 


(L think 
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vir. But I... IT was not so very old. 


(nd | look at my two camel, the mother 
and her daughter, eating hay in the cor- 
ner of the courtyard. 


And [I think to 
f, all this for one little mirror, 
worth five little kopek? And first I 
think to myself: I go away now, and 
leave them to the old man. He is asleep. 
What are all these things to me? And 
then | think to myself: What will they 
eat when they have eaten all the hay? 
And [ think to myself: Why is this? I 
come to the monastery of Terek, in the 
middle of the steppe, to rest, to think, 
to make up my mind what to do with 
. . L look out of the window 

. and all these things hap- 


mys 


m\ life. 
at night 
pen to me! 

“All for one little mirror! 

“You think it strange that a Kirghiz 
had never seen mirror? I tell you it was 
so. That was a very long time ago, now. 
The Russian spread out his lean hands 
to the fire and gazed at them, as if to 
count the years that had made them 
tremulous.) Mirrors were new. A Kir- 
ghiz who lives in a tent sees few market 
Well, I think I cannot go away 


places. 
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and leave these things. I could not give 
them back to Nikanor. He was already 
gone now for one week, to Tartary. I 
think it is Fate that bring me these two 
camel... andagirl. And I think that 
Fate does not often tell you how to 
arrange things! 

“T think to myself: Here are these 
things, like strange new books on a table. 
I did not want them, but here they are, 
for me to do something with. I do not 
know what. And I look up to that win- 
dow and see the girl there she 
smile at me, and the last sun fell over 
the city of Astrakhan, and it make her 
face shine. And I remember all those 
women with shining faces who look in 
mv little mirror that night by fire out- 
side the monastery of Terek. And I 
think to myself: You big fool: you 
drink that Kirghiz’s wine. You eat his 
food. You smoke his tobacco. You 
drink his tea. You take his hospitality 
and you do not know how to give him 
a little gift without bringing to yourself 
two camel and some hay and a girl that 
you do not know what to do with. And 
I curse myself for a fool! 


**l DRIVE IN CART WITH OX FIFTY MILES” 











“But I think I drink some more, and 
maybe I see what to do with them. And 
I think to myself what my brother who 
was a monk at the monastery of Terek 


had say to me when I leave him. ‘Ser- 
gei Ivanovitch, you are going. I may 


never see you again. Take care of your- 
self. You are impulsive. You like 
women,’ he say, ‘but you are an intel- 
lectual. Have little to do with them. 
God be with you!’ And I remember I 
laugh and say to my brother: ‘It is very 
well for you to think these things. You 
are a monk, but as for me—’ (The Rus- 
sian raised his hands and laughed a little 
sadly) ‘maybe it is different.’ 

“And I think to myself what if my 
brother see me in that courtyard, the 
owner of two fine camel and a beautiful 
Kirghiz girl with a red handkerchief 


“A VERY GOOD FRIEND TO LEAVE YOU TWO CAMEL LIKE THIS” 


around her head? And I think to my- 
self what if my father in Moscow see ie 
come into his courtyard riding a gra) 
camel and leading another with a kir- 
ghiz girl on it, what would he say? And 
I think to myself many things. Then | 
shake Arim Hai by the shoulder to wake 
him up, and I say to him: ‘Let us have 
a little more drink.’ 

“And he bring three bottles of cogn: 
very old, very dusty, three bottles tht 
a French colonel leave to his father 
many years before this. And we sit 
there in courtyard. We talk, and gyp- 
sies come and sing for us good song, and 
we drink more, that cognac . . . we si! 
there all night, and Arim Hai tell me 
many stories. I tell you some day, 
when I remember. We drink all those 
three bottle cognac, little by little, t! 
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wav Russians drink—not gulp. And 
after while I ask Arim Hai: *Did the 
Kirghiz expect to come again, and what 
wish me to do with this girl?’ 
And the innkeeper say the Kirghiz leave 
her to me for a wife. He think I need 
wife, maybe. He say this girl good girl 
make good wife. And I say, ‘I am 
too old to marry young girl.” And Arim 
Hai say young girl need a man old like 
myself (although I was not so very old)! 
And I say, ‘No, I travel very much 
I need no wife. Some _ time 
maybe.’ 
“And he nod his head (he is very 
drunk with that cognac) and he say, 
‘Yes, yes,’ and he tell me an old prov- 
‘He who takes a wife may find it 
to take a journey when he 
Women are the baggage of the 
caravan. And I ask him if all those 
Kirghiz go away with Nikanor to Tar- 
tary, and first he would not tel! me. But 
we drink some more, and then he say, 
‘No, not all. One boy stay behind to 
feed your two camel.’ And this make 
me think. And after while Arim Hai go 
to sleep in chair, very drunk, and I sit 
there and drink the last of those three 
bottle cognac left by French colonel my- 
self. And I think... I reflect, my 
friend. . . . Not always does drink help 
you, but sometime you see better what 
to do with it. So when daylight come, 
I look to see my two camel, the mother 
and her daughter, and they get up from 
ground like rocking-horse in circus. And 
I see Kirghiz boy coming in courtyard, 
to feed. And I look at Arim Hai. He 
was asleep, with blue fly on end of nose. 
I stretch myself like a eat, and I think 
to myself: ‘Well, here are two camel. 
Ilere is Sergei Ivanovitch. Here are 
three empty bottle cognac. Here is 
morning. Here is Kirghiz boy... 
looking up at window in top of khan— 
inn—and I look there to see, also. Girl 
was asleep, leaning head on window. 
lt is summer.) And I think to myself 
what I do. 
‘But first I go to walk in the streets 
of Astrakhan and drink myself some 
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coffee. And in market place I buy some 
red silk. ‘Two cups. Some sandal with 
red heel. Some earrings of silver. Some 
perfume in a little box. Some little 
thing, I do not know why. 

“T take them back to inn of Arim Hai. 
I find him in his kitchen, cooking lentil. 
I say to him: ‘My friend, that was very 
good cognac. My friend, I am going 
away. And he say: ‘But Sergei Ivan- 
ovitch, you have just come. Why do 
you go away? Do you wish your two 
camel?’ And I say, ‘No, I do not wish 
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“WELL, I LOOK AT GIRL IN WINDOW” 














“SHE LOOK AND SHE SMILE AT ME” 


my two camel. I go with train. But 
first I like some lentil. I am very hun- 
gry.” And then I say to him, ‘Does that 
Kirghiz boy come many times in each 
day to feed my two camel?’ And he 
say, ‘Yes, the boy come very often; he 
like those camel.” And I say, ‘Is he a 
good boy? Does he drink too much?’ 
And Arim Hai say, ‘No, he is very good 
boy.’ And so I send Arim Hai to bring 
that girlto me. She came . and she 
is very pretty. Nadezhda is her name. 
A pretty name . yes? And Arim 
Hai show me to her and tell her I am 
her master. And she smile and remem- 
ber me, and her face shine. And I tell 
her, no, I am not her master. And I 
send for Kirghiz boy in courtyard. Then 
[ have more lentil. . . . Iam very hun- 
gry. And boy come, and I see what I 
am to do. So I say to Arim Hai: ‘Find 
those people who wish to buy my two 


camel. I wish to sell.’ And first he beg 
me not to sell my two camel, and then, 
he go and get camel buyer. He come. 
and I sell one camel to him—the mother 
Then I take the money and give it to 
girl .. . Nadezhda .. . and I give to 
her that red silk and those cups and 
sandal with red heel . . . earrings 


perfume . . . all that I buy in market 
place of Astrakhan....I do not 
know why. . . . I give her these thing 


for herdowry. Then I tell Kirghiz boy to 
take her, and take other camel, the daugh- 
ter, for his own. To marry her. 

“And they go out of the archway of 
the khan of Arim Hai . presently, 
but the girl . . . she look back and shi 
smile at me, with red handkerchief on 
head, and those silver earrings in her 
URE: aca 

“And then, my friend . . . I curse 
myself for a fool!” 
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Liquor Control In Sweden 


BY FRANCIS HACKETT 


NE sunny afternoon in Stockholm 
( ) we went to see how the native of 
Stockholm gets a drink. 
lhe first retail shop which we found 
was in the newer part of town. It was 
an apartment-house neighborhood with 
bright The 
shop itself occupied the corner frontage 


stores and broad. streets. 
of a modern apartment house. 

From the outside it looked extremely 
respectable, and it lived up to that im- 
pression. The interior had the air of a 
prosperous little bank. Behind the coun- 
ter there was a man in a business suit 
who might easily have been a banker, 
and behind the desk was a woman of 
about thirty-five who might have been a 
hank clerk, a librarian, or a Sunday- 
school worker. These two seemly citi- 
zens were expeditiously, quietly, scien- 
tifically, dispensing alcohol. 

The portly man was an accessory. 
Each customer as he entered came first 
to the woman’s window with a signed 
requisition; she thereupon compared the 
signature of the requisition with the 
signature in a card file on her desk, noted 
the amount required, checked it against 
the amount permitted by the card, and 
then passed the customer to the retailer. 

He stood in front of a great wall of 
bin loaded with bottles 
wrapped in gay tissue paper lying on 
their sides, the lively tint in each case 
indicating the nature of the alcohol. The 
man’s business was to issue the liquor 
from the bins, for cash. 

It was past noon, the hour at which 
strong liquor begins to be sold, and a 
teady stream of customers circulated 
(hrough the shop. There was the puffing 
wurgeois with his much used leather 

ise. There was the dusty stonemason 
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bins, each 


with his gaping overcoat pocket. There 
was the frail elderly gentlewoman, per- 
haps an officer’s widow, the young girl 
messenger with a straw basket, the meek 
householder and his wife. There was the 
professional man with his polite attaché 
case, looking like one of the Cecils. It 
was the kind of assorted crowd one might 
see in a street car or a railway station. 
One could imagine a postal savings bank 
conducted for the same people in pre- 
cisely the same spirit, except that the 
savings bank would not be likely to have 
indirect electric lighting, white walls 
with lucent shadows, colored frescoes in 
the arch of the deep-set windows, cur- 
tains of good material across the windows, 
brick-tiled floors. 

On the premises the only fluid that 
could be consumed was water. A carafe 
with glasses to quench the customers’ 
innocent thirst stood on a table. But the 
bottle trade, nine-tenths of the liquor 
trade in Sweden, is “off” trade, purely 
for home consumption. And here was 
one of its typical outlets in Stockholm. 

It was, to the American observer, a 
curious scene. There could be no doubt 
as to the nature of the goods being re- 
tailed. Under the tissue wrapper, mauve 
or blue or peacock-green or pink, there 
were bottles of sheer intoxicant—zgin, 
cognac, whisky, port, though beer was 
also procurable. For the intoxicants the 
customers were paying prices by no 
means inconsiderable. The state retail 
tax alone amounted to one-third of the 
selling price, not to speak of the excise, 
the duty, the tax, on the retail shop and 
the shop’s margin. The prices, in Ameri- 
can money, would be roughly about as 
follows: Three dollars a bottle for Black 
and White whisky, four dollars and 
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thirty-five cents for Hennessy’s Three 
Star brandy, port from under two up to 
nine dollars a bottle for the vintage of 
1896, two dollars and a half for a liter 
of Old Tom gin. Yet, in this head- 
quarters of the traffic in delectable liquor 


where the customers had to be certified 


and authenticated, there was a hope- 


lessly humdrum air. The people them- 
selves, matter of fact, monosyllabic, de- 
void of curiosity, came as a routine to 
get the liquor of their choice. They asked 
for it as they would 


In Stockholm, as in all Swede: 
soon learned, the age of chivalry is | 
Every person who wishes to pr 
strong drink for home consum, 
whether fermented or distilled, can 
legally only by buying it at one of (| 
retail outlets controlled by the state 
he cannot go to any outlet shop at \ jl], 
Like the person in London who want. | 
cash a postal money order, he must 
him to a specified branch. That is the 
branch which was assigned to him when 


heoriginally procured 





ask for railroad tick- 
ets. They passed out 
of the shop as if they 
were carrying home 
toothwash or milk. 
The excursion to the 
bar might still be 
harmful and waste- 
ful. It was no longer 
romantic. It was ut- 
terly lacking in sug- 
gestion or provoca- 
tion. The only fluid 
exposed to the wan- 
ton eye of man was 
water in its transpar- 
ent vessel. The whole 
traffic in alcohol was 
plain, deliberate, and 
in a sense dignified, 
conducted with per- 
fect publicity, in the 








his passbook, or j0f- 
bok as it is called in 
Swedish. When he 
moves from Boston 
to Worcester, so to 
speak, he can have 
his liquor from a 
branch in Worces- 
ter, but that closes 
down his Boston out- 
let, and if he forfeits 
his passbook in Wor- 
cester, Boston is im- 
mediately notified. 
There’ is nothing 
haphazard or uncon- 
sidered about — the 
motbok. Every one of 
the million or so 
who possess them got 
them through their 








open day. 

It was a change 
froma hundred years 
ago in Sweden when, 
with a population of three millions, there 
were 173,124 romantic little distilleries, 
every family of five consuming its pint 
and more a day, every day in the year. 

How did it come about that each citizen 
arrived with his numbered passbook or 
his signed requisition, to ask for liquor 
within a permitted amount? What was 
there to regulate that amount, and who 
had the right to raise or lower it?) And 
what if a drunken man reeled into this 


shop to shove out his money for more 
booze?” 


SENATOR ALEXIS BJORKMAN they were 


Prohibition Leader in Sweden 


local companies, but 
issued 
from the central of- 
fice of the liquor- 
control system, 
where all the motbok information was 
supplied by the citizen himself, or her- 
self, when the application was made, 
but part of it has been collected by the 
central office for its own guidance. It 
is held in their files for reference—con- 
fidential, uncompromising, decisive. 

If the citizen who wants a passbook 
has at any time wobbled from. the 
beaten path, if he has been convicted 
of drunkenness or any crime connecte‘! 
with drunkenness or any serious crim 
inal offense, if he has been in receipt 
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f{ siate aid or been treated in a 
ital for alcoholism or been in 
sylum on that account, or if he 
has neglected his children or beaten his 
wife or been delinquent in the ways that 
drinking men sometimes are, it casts a 
low on his motbok. For two or three 
irs, in most of these cases, he can buy 


Shia 


s liquor at all; and in those cases where 
is allowed to buy liquor, the amount 
is curtailed. The legal limit is quite 
liberal: four liters a month—~a liter being 
1.05 quarts. But this 
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information with the information on the 
district cards. But that is not all. If a 


man is guilty of no greater aberrancy 
than to start drinking out of proportion 
to his known wages or income, he is going 
to be asked to step around to head- 
quarters the next time he comes to his 
retail shop to buy his beverage. 

In New York, in the year of grace 
1921, an apartment-house janitor lost 
his job. It was an excellent job, and he 
was an excellent man, but he drank him- 

self out of employ- 





allowance is permis- 
sive. And even if a 
man has been  per- 
mitted to buy up to 
four liters of strong 
drink a month, he 
may at any time, for 
reasons that seem 
sufficient, within the 
discretion of the 
hoard of control, be 
confined within lesser 
limits or even be de- 
prived of his pass- 
hook altogether. 
These are matters 
in which the retailer 
has no authority. He 
isunder orders just as 
a branch post-office 
custodian would be. 








ment. He hada vast 
and most expensive 
thirst. If he had been 
in Sweden, buying 
his liquor through 
the regular channels, 
it is interesting to 
reflect that he would 
automatically have 
collided with the au- 
thorities. It would 
not have been im- 
possible for him—as 
will be seen later 

to get strong liquor 
illegally, at a price. 
But his way would 
not have been easy, 
and several active 
agencies of society 
would have been 





against him. 





The authority is 


with the central of- pe. IVAN BeAtT 


fice, which works 
through one hundred 
and twenty district 
companies. The directors of the cen- 
tral offices in each district have under 
their control a record of every trans- 
action in the retail. They have also the 
record of every known citizen who 
may consume alcohol, even those who 
have not applied for the passbook. They 
can tell instantly who a man is, what his 
income is, What taxes he pays, how much 
liquor he is to be allowed, how much he 
s consuming. Supplied from the courts 
with every record of every crime or mis- 
demeanor, they at once connect that 


Director of the Stockholm Liquor Control System 





The first card, for 
example, that I 
picked up out of the 
file in the retail shop 
(I was given permission) was the card of 
an artisan who had been in receipt of 
state aid. His liquor allowance had been 
cut to half a liter a month. If he should 
press for more, he would have to take 
his complaint to the board of control and 
prove that he could afford it. 

This systematic intrusion on personal 
liberty is governed from a directorate of 
whom the majority are appointed from 
public bodies, and chosen with reference 
to temperance sentiment. But before 
one judges finally, either from the pro- 
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hibition or personal liberty point of view, 
it is well to leave this retail shop, which 
typifies nine-tenths of the liquor trade 
in Sweden, and visit one or two of the 
restaurants where alcohol is sold to “on” 
consumers. 

These restaurants, we discovered, sell 
beer without restriction—a mild beer. 
Light wine, also, is unregulated, and can 
be bought in pastry shops as well as 
restaurants and cafés. But in restau- 
rants even strong drinks, wine or spirit, 
are supplied with regular meals without 
requisitions on condition the consumer 
is sober and not known to be an alcoholic. 
The amount that can be procured in this 
way is, however, strictly limited to 
fifteen centiliters with a full meal. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor 
about the consumption of strong liquor 
“on” the premises in Stockholm is the 
revolution it seems to have worked in the 
eating houses of a big city. A great 
organization of the restaurants has been 
effected in the interests of temperance, 
which secures the supply of good food in 
pleasant surroundings for every class of 
customer who wants his glass of strong 
drink with his meal. 

We patronized, as the phrase is, one of 
these eating houses near the water front. 
As the menu outside the door revealed, 
its prices were very low. But surveying 
it out of curiosity, we were surprised to 
discover its comfortable and even dis- 
tinguished air inside. It was fairly full of 
working men and officials about the 
dinner hour—four in the afternoon—a 
man in uniform from the police depart- 
ment, a mate from a nearby steamer, a 
conditor? man with his tray of cakes and 
candies (he delighted the waitress with a 
gift of chewing gum which she handled 
like gelignite). A couple of young sol- 
diers with their picturesque tricorne hats 
were at our own table for four. Half a 
scoreof mechanics were scattered through 
the big room; one big fellow held forth 
at a table to which the waitresses kept 
returning like flies to a honey-pot. Ex- 
cept for these waitresses and my wife, 
there were no women. The oak tables 


had no cloths on them, the floor (a. 
bare, but the frescoes were delight; || 
free and colored, the woodwork «as 
teutonically solid and imposing, the ]i__ |). 
ing was agreeable, the service was car {| 
and neat. The food was hearty, ane. 
palatable, cheap. And any custo: er 
who wanted a drink with his food in ¢|)js 
restaurant of the third class was give), jt 
without question. 

The kitchens of these restaurants we 
were afterward permitted to see. Their 
immaculateness is not surpassed by the 
best hotels in America. Perhaps there 
are some new schemes for shredding 
potatoes or pitting lemons that are not 
employed in these popular restaurants, 
but the Swedish men and women who 
run them had them shining like a ship. 
There was a place for everything, and 
everything was in its place. The liquor 
itself was accounted for to the last drop. 
It was tapped by a marvelous machine 
of American invention—five rows of 
little glasses, four in a row, being filled 
with miraculous evenness from the in- 
verted bottle without the moving of a 
hand. 

This, as I said, was a restaurant of the 
third class. Restaurants of the first class 
have not been left out of this systematic 
attempt to shape the conditions under 
which men take strong drink. 

A tour of Stockholm took us across its 
gleaming waters, over those. islands 
crowned with noble buildings, back and 
forth through rough-paved, narrow 
streets. We went to a tree-shaded sum- 
mer garden on the rocky outskirts of the 
city, to a banqueting hotel with quaintly 
elegant private dining rooms, to a small 
workingman’s eating room downtown, 
to an uptown high-grade cabaret hall, to 
several lunch buildings in the heart of 
town. Over one hundred thousand meals 
a day in a territory of half a million in- 
habitants were said to be under the 
direction or control of the system. And 
the system had taken as its special task 
the creation of a reputable trade in those 
very establishments which previously 
had been notorious for hard drinking 
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A GOVERNMENT RETAIL 


[he water front, the road house, the 
cabaret, the banqueting hotel—these 
focal points of alcoholic infection, so to 
speak, had not been forcibly shut down. 
The same grouping of customers was 
solicited, but under revised conditions. 
Drink was still obtainable at these points 
hut with good service, improved food, 
and attractive surroundings to compen- 
sate for the restricted amount. 

\ certain leniency is to be detected in 
these devices. They seem to deal toler- 
antly with a mankind which, as William 
James asserts in a wonderful passage, has 
its psychological uses for alcohol. He 


speaks of 


a realm that public opinion and ethical 


philosophy have since branded as 
pathological, though private practice and 
certain lyric strains of poetry seem still to 
hear witness to its ideality. I refer to the 
consciousness produced by intoxicants and 
amestheties, especially by alcohol. The sway 

alcohol over mankind is unquestionably 


long 


ie to its power to stimulate the mystical 
ulties of human nature, usually crushed to 
rth by the cold facts and dry criticisms of 

sober hour. Sobriety diminishes, dis- 
minates, drunkenness 
It is in fact 


and 
expands, unites, and says yes. 


says no; 


LIQUOR 


SHOP IN STOCKHOLM 


the great exciter of the Yes function in man. 
It brings its votary from the chill periphery 
of things to the radiant core. It makes him 
for the moment one with truth. Not through 
mere perversity do men run after it. To the 
poor and the unlettered it stands in the place 
of symphony concerts and of literature; and 
it is part of the deeper mystery and tragedy 
of life that whiffs and gleams of something 
that we immediately recognize as excellent 
should be vouchsafed to so many of us only 
in the fleeting earlier phases of what in its 
totality is so degrading a poisoning. The 
drunken one bit of the 
mystic consciousness, and our total opinion 
of it must find its place in our opinion of the 
larger whole. (The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, p. 387.) 


consciousness 1s 


This is partly accepted by the directo- 
rate of the Swedish system, but with an 
eye wide open for the slough into which 


the mystic may trip himself. At the 
entrance to each of the controlled restau- 
rants we saw, and were gorgeously 
saluted by a uniformed special officer. 
It is his business to arrest drunken men, 
and to aid the restaurants in refusing 
liquor to men on the way to being drunk. 

In the sale of liquor through these 
restaurants and through the retail shops 
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there is one element of control which has 
not been overlooked. Under the Gote- 
borg system the retailing of strong liquor 
was occasionally turned over to com- 
mercial dealers, whose natural major 
interest That 
interest, the interest of private profit, 
cannot sway the companies which now 
supply the retailers at fixed prices. When 
these companies have made 5 per cent on 
their capitalization they have nothing 
further to gain from increased sales. A 
large proportion of the revenue of the 
state is indeed drawn from the liquor 
traffic. The traffic in drink brought 
119,000,000 kr. (about $32,000,000) into 
the state treasury in 1921, and a slump 
in that traffic would at once challenge 
the ingenuity of the treasury. But in its 


was to increase sales. 


social aspect the really serious problem 
of the saloon has always been its vested 
interest in intemperance. To put it very 
roughly, the saloon stood to gain as 
Under the Bratt 
system, which takes away the incentive 
of private profit from the retail trade, the 
old-fashioned “saloon” completely dis- 
appears and in its stead we have busi- 
nesslike bureaus, or else restaurants in 
which liquor is definitely and rigorously 
incidental to the consumption of real 
cooked meals. 

The once famous cast-iron sandwich 
which used to repeat all Sunday as a 


society stood to lose. 


legal “‘meal” under the Raines Law in 
New York exemplified the era of all- 
profit in liquor. The real interest of the 
restaurant proprietor in Stockholm lies 
doubly in having his customers eat. In 
any case, after he has earned a certain 
percentage, his profit in retailing alcohol 
goes to the state. 

Careful planning so reveals itself in 
every detail of liquor control in Sweden 
that one instinctively seeks out the man 
whose name is identified with the system, 
Dr. Ivan Bratt. 

Dr. Bratt is a Swede of perhaps forty- 
five. A physician by profession and a 
member of a professional family, he is at 
once to be recognized as a man of the 
scientific type. In figure agile and com- 


pact, he commands an unusual] «0, 
siderate and patient manner,» \y\,. 
silken at times, but with this he com: ine. 
the easy, quickening, and inform)! «4 
dress that goes with a successful aciyyjy 
istrator. I felt that he was peal 
enormously intelligent, and in add iti; 
a man of unusual resource and reso] {1 jo; 
I did not feel he was a mystic or ford 0} 
mystics. But he seems to understand {]y 
people he works with, the people he con- 
tends against, and the whole grammar o! 
politics. His subordinates, who showed 
us around, spoke of “Dr. Bratt’ wit! 
disinterested ardor. He seemed to hay: 
the respect and loyalty of his whok 
organization to an exceptional degre: 

He conversed with me in English o; 
the theory of his system. Not in aw 
sense a doctrinaire and taking pains 
assert that the Stockholm 
system is especially devised and adapted 
for Swedish conditions, he is still an 
explicit and powerful exponent of Libera! 
policy in handling the control of liquor 
His interest in it is the interest of th 
social physician; his method is thi 
method of the intensive administrator 
He would be a prohibitionist, he said in 
spite of liberalism, if he could see any 
chance for interdicting alcohol. But he 
could see no chance for it. He favors 
control as the one rational method, at 
any rate for Sweden, by which to reacli 
temperance and responsible drinking. 

Dr. Bratt’s rationality, one must in- 
sist, is the rationality of the physician. 
He sympathizes with the aim of the 
prohibitionist—to end the misuse of 
aleohol—but he sees prohibition as a1 
administrative impossibility. The best 
way to end misuse, he asserts, is not to 
attempt to prevent use, which cannot be 
managed, but to administer use, which 
can. 

Rather than suppress manufacture, 
which is to drive it underground, it is 
better for the state to hold the reins on 
manufacture. Hence Sweden has, 
through Dr. Bratt’s efforts, consolidated 
the manufacturers into acompany whicli, 
-arning seven per cent on its investment, 
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in sell liquor to the one hundred 
enty district companies. The 


ippointees to the directorate can- 
course, hold shares either in the 
vholesale or the retail organizations: 
wd the surplus of both organizations 


reverts to the state. 

Production being socialized and_ its 
standard of liquor controlled, the prob- 
lom for the state narrows itself down to 
the consumer. If liquor is to be retailed, 
tis to the interest of society to have it 
handled by an organization which in no 
way stimulates the demand for it. It is 
ilso to the interest of society to muzzle 
those consumers who prove themselves 
to be reckless, unstable, irresponsible, 
infit. 

This is not a discrimination which can 
be handled by administrators in a hit-or- 
miss manner. It calls for a method 
which is intensive and yet objective. 
[he morbid drinker who is well off is 
certainly not so likely to be caught in the 
administration. But 
neither is he so likely to be a public 
danger. Drunkenness is socially the 

when it undermines the 


meshes of such 


most serious 
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worker, makes him a public charge, and 
spreads poverty. It is most terrible in 
its consequences when it disorganizes the 
home. By the mechanism of the motbok, 
once a community is educated to it, a 
drunkard can be isolated and deprived 
The 
ordinary users of alcohol, on the other 
hand, are not penalized because of the 
public drunkard. They are permitted to 
get drink in reasonably large quantities. 
If an organization has a jubilee, for 
example, or a man is so misguided as to 
want to celebrate his fiftieth birthday, 
an order can be obtained for a special 
allowance. The object of control is not 
to enforce asceticism but to reduce the 
occasions of drink, in general, and the 
opportunities of drink, in certain. par- 
ticular instances. It aims to sift out the 
consumer who is a public offender, a 
danger or a nuisance, and to cut off his 
liquor. 

Seeking to cut off the drunkard, rather 
than the drinker, the Bratt system also 
does what it can to prevent the making 
of drunkards. It is from this point of 
view that its restaurant policy is most 


of legal access to strong drink. 
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A WORKINGMAN’S RESTAURANT 


interesting. It is not because it has any 
desire to feed Stockholm or to entertain 
Stockholm that the directors of the 
system have given such close thought to 
the lighting, the decoration, the music 
the marvelous kitchen work, of their 
restaurants. It is because drunkenness 
is bred in swamps, and the best remedy 
for swamps is to drain them. And, after 
a while, the drainage work begins to 
count. I saw two fine-looking sailors in 
one of the third-class restaurants who 
called for their drink the moment they 
sat down. One of them nursed his drink, 
the other swallowed it in a flash and 
hegan to tease the waitress for another. 
He might as well have teased a statue, 
and he knew it. The game, as his thrifty 
companion realized, had to be played on 
certain arbitrary lines. At best, there 
was about a quarter of a pint of strong 
liquor in it. 

Reasonableness is a loophole word, 
and the of the Bratt 
system is naturally questioned by the 
prohibitionists. They question it on two 
scores, because of the fact that it legal- 
izes the habit, and because of the way in 
which the system is administered. 


reasonableness 


The first objection—that the 
system legalizes the habit—arises from a 
deep difference in temper. The prolii- 
bitionist is not a liberal. He is a radical 
He does not see the liquor problem as a 
problem of more or less, to be governed 
in whatever way seems most expedient 
to end drunkenness and procure temper- 
ance. He is not, as a rule, a prohibi- 
tionist because he believes that drink can 
best be eliminated by prohibition; hie is 
a prohibitionist because he thinks that 
drink ought to be eliminated. It is a 
moral conviction. He thinks that drink 
is an evil, and ought to be rooted out. 

The advocates of the Bratt system 
agree, on the whole, that drink is an evil. 
They disagree with the prohibitionist as 
to method. They assert and believe that 
the only way to end the misuse of so 
familiar and procurable a drug is to take 
it out of the hands of unregulated or half- 
regulated traffickers, to govern the man- 
ner of its sale, to know and scale thie 
customers, and withhold it from the unfit 

Yes, the prohibitionists retort, that is 
your precious program. But how does it 
work? In the first-place, the manage- 


Sratt 


ment of any such system must be human 
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ersonal, and the same rules will 
where vary in interpretation. But 
sranting that this personal manage- 
is never corrupt, merely fallible, 
the very use of the motbok is suggestive 
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of alcohol. In and around Stockholm 
there are one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand passbooks in use, for a popula- 
tion of half a million. That familiarizes 





women and young people with the drink 
habit, it confirms the drink habit, it 
implies a “need” for alcohol. How can 
vou eradicate drinking if you legalize 
drinking? And what happens when you 
have educated people to drink by giving 
them a motbok and a ration? You think 
you control the hard drinker simply by 
cutting off his motbok. On the contrary, 
you infuriate him. You develop him 
either into a cunning rascal who induces 
other people to get drink for him on their 
own motboks, or else you make him law- 
less, drive him outside the pale altogether 
into procuring smuggled drink or drink 
illicitly distilled. You insist that you 
eliminate profit while meeting the rea- 
sonable needs of the drinking public. 
You do not eliminate profit. You simply 
transfer it to the state. If you decrease 
sales, you increase illegal traffic. If you 
increase your sales to do away with 
illegal traffic, you decrease sobriety. The 

nly right policy is to taboo alcohol, to 
uproot it, to lock the stable door before 
the steed is stolen. 

The one point on which Dr. Bratt 
flashed into emphasis was this: his 
system is not a rationing system. The 
possession of a motbok does not neces- 
sitate a ration of four liters a month. 
Some motboks allow as little as two liters 
i Vear. 

But the practical difference between 
limself and the prohibitionists is the 
difference of approach toward the task 
{ administration. The prohibitionists 
| Sweden are recruited in great measure 
‘rom the sterner sects of the Protestant 
hurch. Feeling as they do, that they 
re fighting man’s lower nature and his 
bestiality, they see the whole struggle as 
‘crusade. They wish to expel alcohol 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 874.—63 
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as a physical Turk. Dr. Bratt does not 


7 








see the question as black and white. He 
seems to think that no state can sit with 
equanimity on the hot lid of prohibition. 
His whole tendency is to take human 
nature and human practice into account, 
to remove the issue alike from party 
politics and religious revivalism, to de- 
velop public control as a special uncon- 
taminated social service with temperance 
as its sole object, aiming above all to 
have each individual use alcohol in a 
rational way. 

The degree to which Stockholm shares 
his tendency, at least in effect, may per- 
haps be judged by the plebiscite of 
1922—90 per cent of the men and 83 per 
cent of the women voting against pro- 
hibition, 10 per cent of the men and 17 
per cent of the women in its favor. The 
country districts, where rock-ribbed non- 
conformist religion is stronger, gave a 
very different vote. In the whole coun- 
try, 59 per cent of the men and 42 per 
cent of the women voted against pro- 
hibition, 41 per cent of the men and 58 
per cent of the women in its favor. 

The state “dispensary” system has, of 
course, been tried in other communities 
than Sweden. Its stumbling block has 
been political control, in the party sense. 
In its management and in its relation to 
revenue, the system has been the sport 
of party politics. In Sweden these per- 
versions of purpose seem to have been 
ingeniously forestalled. The people’s 
representatives have a voice in both the 
retail and the wholesale organizations; 
but these organizations are not state 
organizations. They have public func- 
tions, but they are private organizations 
with a personnel of their own. In Stock- 
holm, for example, the system has about 
400 employees. There are about 150 in 
the offices, 225 in the retail shops, and 25 
special officers for the workingmen res- 
taurants. These employees have the 
morale of a non-spoils enterprise. Their 
organization is public spirited in the 
definite sense that it is not out for profit. 

Its capital was supplied by private 
citizens who get 5 per cent, just as the 
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private citizens who later supplied the 
money to buy out the free manufacturers 
get 7 per cent. That being the case, the 
unsympathetic or antagonistic politician 
has no power to cripple the actual imple- 
ments of liquor control. The administra- 
tors are selected and held to their work 
by a single-minded directorate. The 
word bribery finds the Swedish system 
official utterly uncomprehending. There 
is no taint of bribery or corruption. There 
is no breath of it. The system no more 
leaks alcohol than the Bank of England 
leaks gold. 

Yet the brow of Dr. Bratt is not un- 
troubled. The problem of liquor control 
for Sweden is not solved. 

The available statistics show signal 
improvement over the period in which 
the motbok was not in use. The cases of 
intoxication in Stockholm, for example, 
fell from 17,696 in 1913 to 6,848 in 1921. 
The cases of acute alcoholism fell from 
623 to 288. The cases of chronic alcohol- 
ism were even more affected. The total 
consumption of alcoholic liquors was 
reduced to about one-half. With these 
really marked improvements, however, 
there has been a sensational rise in the 
price of liquor, due to an increase in 
state taxation, which has mounted from 
sixteen million in 1918, seventy-two in 
1920, to 119,000,000 kr. in 1921. Ac- 
companying this increase in the price of 
liquor, there have come the two difficul- 
ties which go with repression—smuggling 
and illicit distilling. 

How far the high valuta of Sweden 
tempts smugglers from outside, and how 
far they are attracted by reason of the 
excessive price which results from taxa- 
tion, is not yet clear. But there are 
moments when the advocates of the 
Bratt system talk almost as if they were 
in a prohibition country. They have 
Finland to one side of them, with its 
total prohibition, consuming five times 
as much from tts chemists’ shops as before 
prohibition, and credited .with illicit dis- 
tilling and smuggling which bring con- 
sumption to fifty per cent of pre- 
prohibition. From Norway, with 


prohibition except for 4.75 per cent | eer 
and wine up to 12 per cent, there comes 
the same story. The great gains {|} 
were made through a long-sustained 214 
ardent temperance movement are as. 
serted to have been much injured by {he 
attempt to force partial prohibition. [1 
whatever the causes, Sweden is not itself 
wholly free from the blight which seems 
to fasten on the communities which say 
verboten. . 

Dr. Alexis Bjérkman, the prohibition 
leader, ascribes the opposition to his 
cause in Sweden to those who see jn 
alcohol a convenient source of state 
revenue; to those who, like restaurant 
keepers, have the right to sell; and above 
all to those who use alcohol. But he 
believes that by 1925 the Good Tem- 
plars, the Free church people and _ the 
counterparts of the Anti-Saloon League 
will carry the day. One of his great 
arguments to the Swedish people is the 
unexampled success of prohibition in 
America. He has been in America. 

Fervent men and women may accon- 
plish much in the crusading spirit, but 
the tendeney of Stockholm is significant. 
And, if figures mean anything, the 
Swedish people have before them the 
examples of Christiania, the capital of 
Norway, and Helsingfors, the capital of 
Finland. 

Taking the cases of drunkenness in 
1921, we have: 


Stockholm, restriction, 419,788 inhabitants. 
6,848 cases. 1.6 per cent. 

Christiania, part-prohibition, 258,341 inhabi- 
tants. 13,750 cases. 5.3 per cent. 
Helsingfors, prohibition, 188,922 inhabitants 

13,550 cases. 7 per cent. 


Whether the Bratt system will con- 
tinue to hold its own, as it did in the 
plebiscite of 1922, is bound to be a mere 
speculation. If it does securely and per- 
manently establish itself, however, it 
will go far to give a model to the world. 
And that would not be surprising to any- 
one who has had even a glimpse of the 
Swedes. 

The very evening our train reached 
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iim the Swedes seemed to me to 
registering” character. Some 
s after our arrival we found, with 
sang of distress which seems to 
iate travel, that my wife’s raincoat 
en left in the railroad carriage. A 
onductor on his way home delayed 
ok much trouble to lead her to the 
i for lost articles, where the coat 
:waiting her. 
“Did you give him something?” I 
| her when she returned plus her 


* | offered him something,” she replied, 
“but when I paid the charge of the 
bureau he explained that there was 
nothing else to be paid!” 

I Esbjerg, where a trunk went astray, 
[ had had a similar experience, this time 
with a Danish dock employee. He de- 
clined to take a krone. “I am paid by 
the company,” he said in a fatherly way; 
“vou'll have plenty of need for your 
money, traveling around.” 

Racial impressions are usually absurd, 
especially when erected on such slender 
but if railway men and dock 
employees refuse tips, if library officials 
and museum officials work hard to make 
things easy, if the public ambulance 
comes swiftly and the ambulance man 
hastens to tell a troubled wife, “Don’t 
worry, this is all free,” if the dairy 
manager and the school principal are 
equally interested in showing their in- 
stitutions as examples of workmanship— 
one cannot help forming a racial impres- 
And in Sweden, quite soon, I 
formed my own. It was dissimilar from 
that of Denmark. The Swedes were not 
less helpful and polite. But they were 

iore formal, more on their guard, more 
rigid. Still, in their own northern way, 
they conveyed above everything a notion 
of character. In talking with them, deal- 
ing with them, observing them, one felt: 
his is a mature people. It is afflicted 


stances: 


sion. 
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with class, much more than Denmark, 
but that is not final. Its standard of 
manners and punctilio may be from the 
parade ground. Its severity may be due 
to the climate. Its may be 
mainly linguistic. But disciplined as 
they are, they do not seem to be warped 
or repressed. They seem to have force. 
They seem to have energy and intelli- 
gence. Like the Dutch, they have 
markedly individual faces. They are 
salient. They have the élan vital. 

This tiny impression of the Swedes as 
a people I put forward not on its own 
account but in its relation to the subject 
of my article, the Swedish liquor system. 
No social experiment, after all, is the 
child of pure theory. No social experi- 
ment is intelligible unless the people who 
adopt it and apply it are taken fully into 
account. If the Swedish system of liquor 
control has some extraordinary features, 
we must interpret them in relation to the 
Swedish people. We must remember 
that the Swedes are a compact, homo- 
geneous, serious, like-minded, and fairly 
isolated people, ready to accept of their 
own accord a degree of control which 
would be impossible in a community less 
in harmony with its government. Obedi- 
ence may be a sign of co-operation or a 
sign of compulsion. The exaction of 
obedience may be a problem in harmony 
or a problem in discord. With the 
Swedes, because of their character and 
disposition, not less than their circum- 
stances, the state seems to be able to 
achieve a degree of harmony which is not 
readily possible elsewhere. 

No one who knows the Swedes would 
say that this was because they were 
unusually tractable. The reasons are 
more interesting and more complicated. 
But underlying the success of Dr. Bratt’s 
daring rationality is its adjustment to, 
and interplay with, the character of his 
people. 
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The Avalanche 


BY ERNEST 


BARELY noticed him at first, 

although he sat so close to me that 
his knee was touching mine. We had 
front seats on top of a bus, lurching up 
Fifth Avenue. Through the quivering 
thunder, the hard metallic whir and 
throb of motors upon every hand, ten 
thousand women talked and laughed; 
while other thousands scurried along as 
though everything worth while in life lay 
just around the corner. Watching them, 
my glance was suddenly drawn to the 
little man at my side. Dressed in a seedy 
overcoat and a shapeless old brown hat, 
he was of dark complexion, with sensitive 
lips and big black eyes—appealing and 
compelling eyes that stared at the 
glittering horde below in a grim, ironical, 
wistful way, as though asking, ‘Good 
God, what's it all about?” Abruptly 
then I realized that his face was quite 
familiar; and as I struggled to recall 
where I could have met him, I found 
that the vague recollection was con- 
nected in my mind with something not 
of this everyday life, something rather 
weird, exciting. Who the devil could 
he be? 

In the deepening twilight the glamour 
of the scene increased. From a police 
tower just ahead, lights winked out, 
green, red and yellow; in shop windows 
other lights shed a warm effulgence on 
costly fabrics, paintings, gowns; in and 
out the doorways, gay, alluring figures 
passed. But still I felt the irony, the 
wondering, the desolation, of the pres- 





ence at my side. And my curiosity 
sharpened. He looked so damnably 
alone! . On and on and on we 


lurched. We were out of the thick of it 


now and were sliding along up by the 
There were trees, wide empty 


Park. 


POOLE 


spaces here, and the lights had lost their 
glare and glamour, had become mere 
specks by thousands far away in the 
misty night. With an expression of 
relief, my strange little neighbor rany 
the bell and a moment later rose from 
his seat. As he did so he swerved, as 
though giddy and faint, and I jumped 
up and caught his arm. 

“Are you ill?” I asked him. 

“No, no,” he replied, with a quick 
smile. “*Only—please—just help me to 
get down.” 

When we reached the pavement he 
murmured his thanks and turned away: 
but once more he appeared to be attacked 
by sudden giddiness, and so again I took 
his arm. 

“Let me help you to a bench,” I said. 

“Thank you—perhaps—but still it is 
nothing.”” And as we turned into the 
Park, he added in a lower tone, as though 
speaking to himself, “I have not eaten 
since last night, and to-day I have been 
under a strain. But it is nothing. /! 
will pass.” 

I helped him to a bench close by. He 
closed his eyes, and it seemed to me that 
his lips were moving rapidly. His 
expression grew quiet and relaxed. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘Now it is 
gone.” 

“Are you a stranger here?” I asked. 

“Yes, I am a stranger here.” The 
reply, though simple and quiet enough, 
had a tone of grim stark loneliness. 

“You are a foreigner,” I tried. I had 
noticed a slight foreign accent. 

“Yes,” he said, “I was born abroad 
but I have been many years in your 
land.” 

“But not in New York,” I ventured. 

“No!” 
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| laughed a bit at the tone of that 
“You don’t like our city,” I 
rem ked. 

“No, [don’t like your city.”” Another 


“no. 


patise 

' “Look here,” I tried, “I don’t want 
to intrude on a stranger, but you seem 
to me to be ill or in trouble. And if you 
are unacquainted here, is there nothing 
at all that I can do?” 

“Nothing at all,” he answered. “It 
has been done already. My work is 
ruined—it is gone.” I glanced again at 
his seedy clothes and the starved expres- 
sion in his eyes. 

“Could I help you get some other 
work?” 

“No!” was the quick sharp reply. He 
drew a grim unsteady breath. ‘* You are 
verv kind,”’ he added, “but I have just 
had three offers here—to be the head of 
a hospital, a college, and a magazine.” 

I started. Was the fellow mad? Then 
all at onee, as I looked at his face, I 
recognized him—with a thrill! 

“Are you from Roumania?” 
He seemed to shrink. 

“Tam,” he said. 

“Are you the famous Dr. D——?” 

“Yea” 


I tingled! 


I asked. 


D——. the man whose 


magic was the sensation of the year! 


For weeks the Sunday papers had 
hlazoned forth his miracles, though he 
had not yet appeared in New York. 
Secretly for years and years, before the 
world discovered him, in a lonely place 
far up in the Catskills he had treated 
mountaineers, had healed the sick, the 
halt and the blind, healed them without 
drugs or knives, by the sheer force of 
imagination! His face? Of course I had 
seen his face—upon the covers of a book 
which was selling by thousands of copies 
a week! And—here—in a seedy over- 
coat, alone, half starving—in the Park! 
“God, what a story!” I exclaimed—not 
aloud; I said it to myself—but as 
though my thought had struck into him, 
the little man looked sharply up. 

“Are you another writer?” he asked. 
I admitted I was. He gripped my arm. 
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“You are going to promise me,” he said. 
in a desperate, low, determined tone, 
“not to write about me—not to write 
one single line—at least for the next 
week or two! After that I shall not 
care!” 

I stared at 
away?” 

“Tam.” 

“Back to Roumania?” 

“Perhaps—but this must not be 
known!” His grip had tightened. 

“T promise,” I said. “And I think I 
begin to understand.” I tried to adopt 
a soothing tone, for plainly he was either 
ill or under some tremendous strain. 
“You don’t want it known that vou are 
in town. You are sick of all this pub- 
licity—you are overworked and need a 
rest. So you're going home. But if vou 
care to tell me just a little about your 
work, I shall be deeply interested—and 
will write nothing until you“are gone. I 
just want to hear for myself alone.” 

We talked for a few minutes more, and 
then at last his story came. It came at 
first in fragments, my questions filling 
in the gaps. 

He was born in a small village, not far 
from Bucharest, he said. His parents 
died when he was small, and he went to 
live in his uncle’s house—which was close 
beside the church, for his uncle was the 
village priest. “It was quiet there,” he 
told me. “Across the street I could look 
down on a little river, running deep, 
with a low hill beyond it. This hill grew 
green, then yellow, brown, dark purple, 
and then white with snow. It was the 
only hill for miles. Level fields were all 
about—and one great marsh. On sum- 
mer nights I used to go sometimes alone 
to a meadow near by and lie on my back; 
and slowly I learned something there 
which I have never forgotten since— 
how by fixing my eyes on the stars I 
could change the whole condition of my 
mind and body, too. I was a lonely little 
boy and not very strong. There were 
pains and secret sorrows. But the stars 
would seem to say, ‘Be quiet now—be 
quiet now—for all these pains and sor- 
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rows are so small that they will pass. 
They are passing now—you feel them 
go—and now you are ready to fly away.’ 
I made the most amazing flights—to 
many distant wonderlands. 

“IT soon developed a hungry mind, 
and, as I grew older and stronger, I read 
every book that I could find about 
strange lands and foreign peoples—how 
they live—the work they do—the games 
they play—the songs they sing. And I 
began to long to travel. Then my uncle 
said to me, ‘When you are a priest then 
you can go—for there are priests who 
travel to very strange and distant lands. 
But first you must be patient, son.’ So 
he tried to hold me to his plan for my 
career. Although he was now very old, 
he had a rare magnetic force. ‘The 
World of the Spirit,’ he would say, ‘is so 
much more wonderful than the outward 
world, my son. The most amazing 
journeys that a man can ever make are 
deep into the souls of men. And what 
better way than that of the priest—who 
through the confessional explores the 
inmost secrets of mortal man, both dark 
and bright—while through his prayers he 
rises /high—to visions of immortal life?’ 

“As years went on I studied hard in 
order to become a priest. But just a 
month before I was to go to the seminary 
my uncle was suddenly taken ill with a 
very terrible complaint. It was at night. 
I heard a cry, leaped from my bed and 
ran to his, and found him stiff, as in a 
trance—his smiling eyes wide open, 
strong and unafraid, but the whole face 
as white as death, the body rigid. In 
alarm I ran to a neighbor, who saddled a 
horse and rode to a town not far away 
for a physician. Meanwhile I watched 
my uncle with pity, terror and dismay— 
that body stiff with agony, that soul 
which had risen above the pain and was 
riding it as a brave man will ride a horse 
that has run away. The doctor came— 
and at the sight he stood transfixed be- 
side me. And glancing up into his eyes, 
I saw a keen observant mind making a 
new discovery. He turned to a neighbor 
and whispered, 


“*That isthe smile a martyr wore \ }yey 
he was being burned alive! [have 1 oye, 
believed it possible!’ 

“Oh, dosomething,’ Timplored. \y¢ 


then with a shining needle the may of 
science revealed to me a miracl- of 
another kind. I saw the rigid face and 
body slowly relax, the anguish go— and 
that fixed and awful smile changed ijto 
a smile of peace. My uncle close his 
eyes and slept. . . . An operation was 


performed. I watched it, standing tise 
and cold—and so began a change for sine, 
For though I loved the old man still, the 
doctor had become my chief. He cme 
there often and we talked. He grey 
interested in my mind—and wher hye 
knew the priest must die, he offered to 
take me to his home. I went there a!ter 
my uncle’s death—and though I till 
tried to finish my studies and enter the 
priesthood as he had planned, it could 
no longer hold me now—I turned to the 
doctor’s books instead. I went with him 
on his visits, helped him, watched him 
at his work; and the end of it was that I 
entered at last a medical college in 
Bucharest. 

“There I stayed for many years— in 
the school and the hospital close hy. 
Work and study, day and night—a life 
of absorbing interest. But there at last 
I began to feel in the fascination of it al 
something cold and hard, like stone. 
For the old priest had left his mark; lie 
had made me curious as to the soul—ani 
this deep curiosity was utterly un- 
answered here. Bodies, bodies, druvs 
and knives—but the mind, the soul, the 
spirit, had that no healing power, too? 
My restless searching brought me news 
of the many startling things achieved 
by Charcot and others in France. My 
work began to turn that way, and soon 
I planned to go to Paris. 

“But the sister of my dearest friend 
‘ame now to him to say good-by. She 
was going to America. I had never seen 
this girl before, but within the week that 
she was there I fell so in love with her 
that, when I could not change her plan, 
I came with her to New York; and later 
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came my wife. I had brought a 
to the head of a certain small 


she | 
lette! 


ospital here, which treated disorders of 
hos} 


I was soon taken on the 
staff —and here for some years I explored 
into the vagaries of the mind. Down in 
that subeonscious dark I found now and 
then a revealing flash—from that greater 
life which in each of us goes on while we 
are unaware—the soul in us we do not 
know. Studying, reading many books, 
devouring the latest news of work of this 
kind all over the world, and working hard 
in the hospital, I was steadily advanced 
and came under the notice of my chief. 

“But then my wife and her unborn 
child both died suddenly—in one night— 
and not all that I had learned could keep 
them with me! They were gone! : 
My spirit dark as a storm on the hills, I 
walked grim noisy city streets. In the 
hospital my chief was kind—and I tried 
to respond and go on with my work, but 
| found it overwhelming now! 


the nerves. 


Faces, 
each day they stood in 
lines at our doors! One by one they 
came within—and every one brought in 
some kind of madness from the streets 
outside! How help them all? How take 
the time to learn each trouble thor- 
oughly, when so many more kept press- 
ing in? That is the fault with this city 
life’ Sueceed and you begin to fail! For 
success piles up the work for you, and 
you ean do nothing as you should! There 
is so much—then more and more! It 
comes so fast—then faster, faster! That 
is how the whole world is living, these 
days—these terrible, crowded, critical 
davs!”’ 


( rowds of faces- 


Here for a moment the story paused, 
and in silence we sat on that bench in 
the Park. Then in the misty darkness 
the small low voice of my companion, so 
magnetic and intense, continued with 
the narrative: 

“Finally my chief advised that I go 
up into the mountains and rest. So I 
went to a village far up in the Catskills— 
a little place. It was quiet there. Months 
passed, and with the mountains’ aid I 
struggled back to sanity. But I did not 
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wish to return to New York. In the 
homes of my neighbors I soon began to 
find a doctor’s work to do—so I re- 
mained—and in time I began to use upon 
those mountaineers some of the knowl- 
edge I had gained. People ill and in 
pain, or almost mad from grief or lonely 
brooding, came—but only a few—and 
up there on the mountain I had time for 
every one. Ten years of quiet, ceaseless 
work, experiment and exploration into 
the havoc of all kinds that a man’s spirit 
can work on his body—and, upon the 
other hand, the seemingly miraculous 
but in reality natural cures, sometimes 
instantaneous, which can be affected 
through suggestion to the subconscious 
self. I had still barely made a start. The 
limitations of the work and its com- 
plexities appeared. But through such 
jungles openings would suddenly reveal 
to me, as in a strong flash of light, the 
possibilities ahead. And not only for the 
relief of pain—for the splendid interest 
of my work lies not in people who are ill, 
but rather in the gleams it gives on into 
the years to come, when people who are 
well and strong find what they can do 
with their lives—by faith, imagination, 
God, religion—call it what you will— 
through an education that shall set free 
the measureless resources inside of every 
one of us!” 

He paused again. Then suddenly, 
around a curve on the road close by, 
came with a rush two automobiles; and 
the one behind, as it tried to pass, gave 
an ear-shattering screech at the other. 
At the raucous burst of sound, my com- 
panion seemed to shrink into himself; 
and I saw on his dark sensitive face the 
same look I had seen before when he sat 
beside me on the bus. I waited, but he 
did not speak. 

“And then?” I asked. “ You went on 
with your work?” 

‘And then,” he said, “the avalanche.” 

I stared at him. 

“What do you mean?” 

He turned and looked me in the eyes. 

“T shall try to explain—but it will be 
hard—not to exaggerate,” he said. “The 
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thing is still so close to me—its implica- 
tions so immense—disastrous and in- 
credible! Five months ago there 
came to me a man who was a nervous 
wreck. He was what you call a publicity 
man. He—made things known—to- 
bacco—gum—so that millions of people 
all over your land would suddenly wish 
to buy such things. Well, I cured him— 
that is to say, I showed him how to cure 
himself. And in return he has made me 
known—known like gum—for chewing! 
How it was done I do not understand— 
I do not understand your country now! 
I thought I did, but I was wrong! I find 
there is something terrible here! This 


force you call publicity—glaring, noisy, 


is yet mysterious in the 
works its awful miracles— 
mysterious as some vast tale of danger 
which in ages past crept across whole 
continents! But then at least it slowly 
moved—while this disaster to my life 
has come with a blaring roar of noise! 
‘An avalanche of publicity!’ So your 
terrible countryman proudly describes 
the work he has done! And it has been— 
just like that!” I heard a shivering 
breath at my side. 

“Oh, my friend, they came in hordes— 
and I could do nothing to hold them 
back! . . It was all so innocent at 
first—merely one man—from a Sunday 
paper—a pleasant young man—and I 
gave him a talk—and even let him watch 
me at work. In my village up there on 
the mountainside, I had not known such 
men before, so [ could not imagine what 
he would write. I did not even read it 
when it appeared. But other people— 
millions—read—and the sinister process 
was begun. Soon after this, a letter 
came from the grateful man whom I had 
cured. He had decided, he declared, to 
make of my work a new faith for man- 
kind. ‘I am going to sell you,’ he wrote 


though it be 
way it 





to me, ‘all up and down the U.S.A.” For 
this purpose he had written a book, 
which he soon afterward sent me to read. 
I was startled at first by the story he 
told—some true, more false, and all of 
it cheap—like gum you chew. But I only 


smiled, for I could not guess the jary 


that it might do to me. And as the |jook 


was already printed, I did not {yy {, 
interfere. Perhaps a few people \ ou\q 
buy it, [ thought, and after that it \ oy\q 


die down. But what happened. yo, 
know as well as I. After its first <w if; 
success, the book was published in sores 


and scores of Sunday newspapers al! over 
the land, and within a few weeks | |\ad 
become known—or rather ‘sold’, «s |e 
would say—for millions of people wa ited 


to buy me! 

“They came at first in automolhi!es 
great handsome shining cars, and Fords, 
ry 1 
Phere were not so many at the start ; }u 
later, as the sale progressed, a great fat 


business man arrived and started « line 
of jitney cars from the railroad station 
miles away. A garage was opened, 


close to my house. And by this time 
another man had built a hideous little 
hotel—a mere shell of a building with 
tiny rooms, for which he charged enor- 
mous rates. His house was packed — it 
overflowed. The village houses filled as 
well—and there were automobilists, (oo, 
who came with dusty little tents. As 
more and more of them arrived, stil! 
another business man arranged a caimp- 
ers’ village high up on the mountainside. 
Above it he raised an enormous sign, 
with the name he had chosen— Miracle 
Heights!’ 

“In vain I protested, and declined to 
see these hordes of visitors. When they 
departed, others came; and there were 
days when the motor cars stood in long 
lines in the village street—I could smell 
the gasoline indoors! There were men 
who photographed me now, and a man 
who wished to buy me for a lecture tour 
about my work. But there was no work! 
That spark of life, of deeper, richer, 
stronger life which I had kindled «ll 
these years—was buried by the ava- 
lanche! The little room where my few 
patients, in the quiet days gone by, liad 
come each morning for the talk and 
treatments that I gave to them, was now 
packed full of nervous wrecks—great 
eager hungry nervous wrecks—with a 
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t of madness in their eyes! And at 
|, open window a mass of other faces 
eared! ... I do not wish to ex- 
so I say it was not always so. 
Even in August, there were days when 
only fifty buyers came. But the soul of 
the horde was still in the air! It is hard 
for me to express to you how the gross 
spirit of those crowds flowed in and 
stayed—like gasoline—with a power of 
suggestion which drowned my efforts as 
in a flood! ‘We can eat and drink now 
as much as we like; we can rush about 
all day and night—and still be well!’ 
they seemed to say. ‘For once a year 
we shall come to you, and in a twinkling 
we shall be changed!’ 

“Your terrible countryman had 
prevailed upon one rich lady to say 
that after a few days with me she re- 
turned to Newport and at once was able 
to give great dinners and balls, because 
I had made her feel so strong! Another 
lady offered me a hundred dollars for 
every word if I would speak my first 
twenty words in her drawing-room when 
] came to New York! And while these 
things were happening, and I was going 
out of my mind, one day as I came from 
my house I saw a moving picture man, 
who offered an enormous price if I would 
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work my cures out of doors—so that he 
could place me on the screens of a million 
little theatres! ‘Jt will get you a million 
more patients!’ he said. 

“T left my house that evening—drove 
in secret to the train and so came down 
here to New York, to decide what to do 
with the wreck of my life. But even here 
there is no escape from this diabolic suc- 
cess [ have made. They wish me to take 
a hospital here, and a college, and a 
magazine. And though the men who 
offer these things are not so crude as my 
terrible friend, still their purpose is the 
same—to take my work and make it 
big—big while it is barely born!” 

Once more his voice abruptly stopped. 
I could feel him quivering at my side. 

“What will you do now?” I asked. 
For a moment there was no reply. Then 
he drew a deep breath and said, 

“TI think I shall get on a boat of some 
kind.” 

Again there was silence. He raised his 
head, and through an opening in the 
trees he looked up at a starry blue spot 
in the sky. 

**T should like,” he said softly, “to lie 
on my back—and look up at the stars 
again. . . . They make no noise. . . 
They look so small.” 


The Test 


BY BARBARA HOLLIS 


ORDS are my only weapons; 
I use them for defense 
And bow before the wonder 
Of their omnipotence. 


Words are my only allies— 
Dependable; my friends; 

I make a foray in their midst 
And shape them to my ends. 


But, oh, when I come seeking 
Words for my love for you, 
I realize their emptiness, 
For this they cannot do! 


Vout. CXLVI.—No. 








Damaged Souls. 


IV: John Randolph 


BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


F all this group of damaged souls 
John Randolph of Roanoke was in 
many respects the noblest; and for that 
very reason he seems the most pitifully 
and fatally damaged. His Virginian bi- 
ographer calls him “the most remarkable 
character that this country has ever pro- 
duced.”’ Professor Channing, more mod- 
erately, speaks of him as “one of the half 
dozen greatest men of his time.”” Even 
the critical Henry Adams, who unveiled 
Randolph’s faults so unmercifully, de- 
scribes him in his earlier and better days 
as “a sort of Virginian Saint Michael, 
almost terrible in his contempt for what 
seemed to him base or untrue.” Yet the 
admirable endowments that drew forth 
this praise were blighted by defects of 
temper and nerves which made the man’s 
influence for good almost null. 
Randolph was born in 1773. He be- 
gan his public life when little more than 
a boy, and from that time till his death 
at sixty he was always fighting some- 
thing. He opposed Adams the father in 
1800; he opposed Adams the son in 1825. 
Between these two, both in the House 
and during his brief term in the Senate, 
he opposed all parties, all movements, 
and pretty much all men. In his long 
political career there were but two at- 
tempts at positive achievement: in 1805 
he was manager of the Chase impeach- 
ment, which failed; in 1829 he accepted 
a special mission to Russia, remained 
there a few days, and pocketed a year’s 
salary. Otherwise he was a furious neg- 
ative, nothing more. His private life is 
summed up by saying that he was al- 
ways opposed to his own best interests. 
It is a striking thing that this man, 
whose soul was all oddity, should have 
grown up and passed his best years on 


an estate called Bizarre. What stranve 
tricks Fate does play with us! 

A true portrait of Randolph must, 
alas, be mainly occupied with eccentric- 
ities and defects. But it is necessary to 
assert and emphasize the great qualities 
which might have given him lasting 
glory if he had not thrown them away. 
He had courage, he had magnificent, ex- 
haustless energy and initiative, he had 
sincerity, he had honesty. The little ad- 
venture in Russia might seem to contra- 
dict this. In his last years financial pres- 
sure and thrift made Randolph too care- 
ful of the dollars. But in the main he 
branded and exposed political corrup- 
tion, and there is no reason to believe 
that he would have succumbed to it. 
His patriotism was not all declamation, 
but was founded on a genuine ardor and 
effort for the welfare of his country. 

His constructive statesmanship was 
never really tested and probably did not 
exist. But he had a profound insight 
into the workings of American democ- 
racy, shown in many sayings like this: 
“As to the body of the people, their in- 
tentions are always good, since it can 
never be their interest to do wrong,” 
and in his urgent wish that the heads of 
‘abinet departments might be present in 
Congress. 

He had a singular power of leading 
and controlling men. To be sure, this 
was accomplished rather by fear than by 
love. He bullied his followers, he did 
not charm them. It would be hard to 
say whether his Virginian constituents 
more worshiped or detested him; and the 
House regarded him alternately with 
astonishment, dismay, delight, and 
disgust. 

This result was, of course, mainly ob- 
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ed by his oratory. Take him all in 
he seems to have been the most 
tling and effective, if not the most 
ing and influential, speaker that 
merican politics have known. His 
weches had not weight, they had not 
stance. There was none of the solid 
sing of argument to a logical con- 
sion that distinguishes the great 
thinkers who have swayed the world. 
Indeed, as years went on, Randolph's 
speaking drifted off into a flood of inco- 
herent irrelevance, which he himself re- 
peatedly recognized and apologized for. 
He could not stick to the subject, did 
not try to, did not wish to. But even 
this irrelevant natural ease seems to 
have added to the charm. There was a 
swift, keen penetration, a vivid lighting 
up of dark corners in motives and in 
souls, a terrible, intense emphasis on 
things that the cautious let alone, which 
made men listen, made them think, 
made them sometimes, perhaps, go away 
and live differently, even.if the difference 
consisted mainly in being as unlike as 
possible to the strange creature who had 
searched their hearts. 

With such gifts and powers it is ex- 
tremely interesting to find out why 
Randolph accomplished so little. It was 
not for lack of ambition. He did indeed 
repeatedly disclaim the desire for office: 
he knew enough of himself to appreciate 
that it would not suit him. But the pas- 
sion of his life was to dominate, to lead, 
to dictate, and his vehement advice to a 
voung friend reflected his own attitude: 
‘Make to yourself an image, and, in de- 
fiance of the decalogue, worship it. 
Whether it be excellence in medicine or 
law, or political eminence, determine not 
to relax your endeavors until you have 
attained it.” 

Only, the higher and finer elements, 
which might have led to solid glory, 
vere thwarted by the terrible defect of 
temper that soured ambition into dog- 
matic arrogance and petty vanity. The 
temper in Randolph’s case was not so 

i1uch an inflammable anger, which burst 
uit in self-forgetful fury, as a constant, 
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irritable sensitiveness, which stung right 
and left, like wasps or scorpions, yet was 
always under the guidance of a fierce 
clear vision, planting the dart in the 
most sensitive spot. It had something 
of the instinct of vindictive torment 
which had come to him through Poca- 
hontas from the Indian 
whom he took such pride. 

It was, indeed, largely a matter of 
nerves, nerves strained and shattered 
by excess and neglect and passion, the 
weakness of a body which was never 
prostrated by illness, vet never well. 
At one minute he would tell a visitor 
that he was dying and would take 
an affectionate farewell of him and of 
this world. A few hours later the visi- 
tor, riding homeward, would be passed 
by Randolph, in a fury of dust and 
speed; and with a shout that he was 
still “dying, dying,” he would hurry 
on to live with more violence than ten 
robuster men. 

And the nerves, instead of being 
soothed and quieted, were stimulated by 
alcohol until their riot sometimes ap- 
proached insanity. Just how much the 
man drank it is difficult to determine. 
He himself often asserts his periods of 
almost total abstinence. Others empha- 
size a disgraceful excess, which in later 
years especially, accounted for many of 
his worst eccentricities both in public 
and in private. At any rate, it is certain 
that he drank far too much for the good 
of a temperament like his. Curiously 
enough, the book that lay open, as if 
just read, upon his desk, at the time of 
his death was a thin duodecimo by one 
MeNish, on Drunkenness. 

Worse even for such nerves as Ran- 
dolph’s—worse for his fellows if not for 
himself—than the intoxication of alco- 
hol, was the intoxication of words. Such 
a tongue, stimulated by excitement, 
urged on by the whirling impetus of a 
passionate imagination, flew to incred- 
ible excesses of abuse. And what aggra- 
vated the matter was that clear coolness 
of brain I have indicated above, which 
could see that every poisonous word 
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found the palpitating mark it was aimed 
at. 

The bitterness in words with Ran- 
dolph was much; but it was greatly in- 
tensified by the bitterness of manner, a 
fierce, relentless, domineering, Indian 
savagery, which tormented its victim all 
the more when he appeared to cringe and 
cower. And the manner was rendered 
far more deadly by the singular appear- 
ance of the creature that achieved it. As 
a child, Randolph is said to have been 
beautiful. But in manhood all the de- 
scriptions make him approach the gro- 
tesque. He was tall, he was thin, his 
body was short, his legs were immensely 
long, so that when he rose to speak, he 
seemed to unfold in endless emaciated 
longitude. He distorted his features, he 
contorted his limbs. His voice was high- 
pitched sometimes almost to a shriek; 
vet he could modulate it so as to soothe 
and charm and even to entrance. But 
the two points that are most insisted on 
are the piercing, withering, terrible, 
brightness of his eyes and the ghostly, 
blighting use of his long, lean forefinger. 
For thirty years the House sat up and 
listened when this strange image of an 
inspired, drunken Quixote lectured or 
scourged it. With such a brain, and 
such a tongue, and such a searing eve and 
cruel finger, it will readily be seen that 
Randolph would have been a strange, 
conspicuous, and formidable figure in 
any governing assembly in the world. 


He certainly was so in the House of 
Representatives; and in that body his 
whole career was one of conflict. It so 
happened that when he entered Con- 
gress, the essentially Southern party, 
with which he identified himself, the 
Republican, was in bitter opposition to 
the Federalist rule under John Adams. 
Randolph was at once received as a bril- 
liant party leader, and his singular ora- 
torical powers gave him a prominent po- 
sition on that side of the House. At his 
age with his connections, it seemed as if 
he was assured of a splendid future, per- 
haps of the highest office in the country. 


Then the Federalists fell in 1801, and the 
Republicans under Jefferson had {})o 
chance to show what their princip!es 
amounted to. In Randolph’s view they 
amounted to little. For a time he ey- 
deavored honestly to support his chicf. 
Then, to use his own language, “T found 
I might co-operate, or be an honest man. 
I have therefore opposed and will oppose 
them.” In other words, compromise. 
concession, those mutual sacrifices of 
opinion by which alone constructive 
work can be done in the world, were dis- 
tasteful to him. He preferred to stand 
alone, to accuse as dishonest and dis- 
loyal everyone who disagreed with him. 
The consequence was that he became a 
political vagrant, sometimes courted, 
more often dreaded, and in the end too 
frequently ridiculed, though rarely to 
his face. 

It would be difficult to find any states- 
man in history who so steadily opposed 
every large measure of public interest. 
On one or two comparatively unimpor- 
tant bills, which he himself initiated, his 
action was positive. But in the main it 
seemed as if he preferred opposition to 
consistency, since he sometimes spoke 
and voted even against himself. He be- 
gan by attacking the Federalist treaty 
with England, and his first celebrated 
utterance is the toast “Damn George 
Washington!”” He attacked the stand- 
ing army, and got into such hot water 
as might be expected by calling the reg- 
ular troops mercenaries and ragamuffins. 
When Jefferson got into power Randolph 
supported him so far as the acquisition 
of Louisiana; but when the purchase of 
Florida came, he broke with his party 
decidedly and in substance forever. 

He opposed any suggestion of war with 
England, and in the political struggles 
that preceded the war of 1812 he fav- 
ored or opposed the embargo according 
to the whim or passion of the moment. 
He opposed the national bank because 
he feared it would commercialize the 
government and everybody connected 
with it. His attitude toward slavery 
was in the highest degree curious. He 
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hated it in the abstract, regretted he had 
ever owned a slave, set all his own slaves 
free by will, and denounced the slave 
trade with his usual virulence. Yet so 
hitter were his hatred of the Yankee and 
his antipathy to the professed abolition- 
ist that he became more and more iden- 
tified with the slaveholding party and 
perhaps did more to solidify the belliger- 
ent South than any one before Calhoun. 

Equally contradictory in appearance 
are his utterances in regard to the na- 
tional government. He always _ pro- 
fessed, and no doubt felt, a profound 
attachment to the Union. Yet he uni- 
formly and furiously fought any attempt 
to increase the power and influence of 
the Federal authority. The acquisition 
of new territory, the admission of new 
states, above all, large national works of 
public improvement and the enthusiastic 
Americanism of Clay, were hateful to 
him and he never hesitated to say so. 
In other words, he lived and died an 
ardent advocate of State Rights, and 
those of us who still retain a vague af- 
fection for that somewhat battered relic 
of antiquity may find in his speeches 
many eloquent arguments which are 
quite as applicable to-day as they were 
then. 

Perhaps the most striking example of 
his political prejudices was in regard to 
the Yazoo land claims. This corrupt 
transaction of the Georgia legislature is 
generally admitted to have been as rep- 
rehensible as it was complicated. But 
to Randolph’s vivid imagination it be- 
came a sort of mythical monster, a po- 
litical dragon which he was divinely 
commissioned to slay. Its foul infection 
had tainted every class of society and 
every branch of government. The very 
mention of the subject was enough to 
start him on one of the tirades which 
filled his friends with terror and even his 
enemies with admiration. Above all, 
the mere odd, hideous term, Yazoo, was 
a famous word for him to hiss and shriek 
and bellow, with savage vehemence of 
blasting look and dooming finger, at 
those whom he detested. 
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For, ready as he was to attack meas- 
ures, he was even readier to attack men, 
and the assault on measures was often 
but the mask veiling a bitter and long- 
cherished personal grudge. At one time 
he said, in connection with his Indian 
ancestry, that he never forgave an 
enemy and never lost a friend. The lat- 
ter statement is rather astonishing; but 
forgiveness was not Randolph’s strong 
point. When he was a boy he saw Presi- 
dent Adams’s coachman snap a whip 
over his brother: he never forgave John 
Adams. He admired and followed Jef- 
ferson at first. Later he persisted in 
calling him “Saint Thomas of Canting- 
bury,” an epithet apt enough to be in- 
tensely disagreeable. With Madison he 
had no tolerance and no patience at any 
time, but fought him and abused him 
where he could. As long as Monroe could 
be made an instrument of this hatred, 
Randolph was friendly with Monroe. 
Later he opposed him like the others: 
eras and apostles of good feeling were 
not the sort of thing for Randolph. As 
for John Quincy Adams, certain super- 
ficial elements of resemblance between 
them only made the fundamental oppo- 
sition more marked and the feeling more 
bitter. “The cub,” said Randolph, “is 
a greater bear than the old one.” 

With all these very lofty personages 
there could hardly be any question of 
personal insult. With men of less note 
Randolph’s rudeness and brutality often 
went to atrocious lengths. He bullied 
and stormed, he taunted and scolded, 
and gained his ends simply because de- 
cent people were reluctant to employ his 
methods to retaliate. “Attacks upon 
the feelings and opinions of others were 
one of the means he adopted of main- 
taining his supremacy,” says an admir- 
ing Southern biographer. 

It would naturally be supposed that 
such performances would have meant an 
endless succession of duels. Why they 
did not is a puzzle. Randolph’s physical 
courage appears beyond question. But 
Henry Adams’s theory is probably cor- 
rect: that he had no desire to be shot, 
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and that he let his cool brain choose his 
victims with nicety and stop his irritable 
nerves just at the limit of provocation. 
In any case, Randolph was perpetually 
upon the verge of fighting. The most 
curious instance, which, as it happens, 
has been overlooked by all his biogra- 
phers, is the quarrel with Webster. For 
some cause, or more likely for none, 
Randolph, early in 1816, sent a chal- 
lenge. Webster simply crushed him, 
writing: “It is enough that I do not feel 
myself bound at all times and under any 
circumstances, to accept from any man, 
who shall choose to risk his own life, an 
invitation of this sort; although I shall 
always be prepared to repel in a suitable 
manner the aggression of any man who 
may presume upon such a refusal.”” The 
odd thing is that, after the affair was 
patched up, Webster had the Olympian 
impertinence to write to Randolph re- 
questing a copy of his own note, and 
odder still is the almost wheedling cour- 
tesy with which Randolph sends it, and 
replies: “I now regret very much that I 
did not leave Georgetown with you this 
morning. I have just dined where you 
breakfasted this morning with a most 
pleasant party.”” This strange creature 
could caress and even flatter, when the 
mood took him. 

On only two occasions, so far as the 
records go, did Randolph actually ap- 
pear in the dueling field, and on both 
his courage was unimpeachable. The 
first was an affair at college. The second 
was the historical duel with Henry Clay, 
whom Randolph had bracketed with 
President John Quincy Adams as a com- 
bination of blackleg and Puritan. Ran- 
dolph’s conduct was perfectly character- 
istic. He solemnly assured his second 
beforehand that on no account would he 
fire at Clay. Then, losing his temper on 
the ground, he intimated that he had 
changed his mind. Then his pistol went 
off too soon. Then, having received 
Clay’s fire through the white-flannel 
wrapper, which he persisted in wearing 
—as Sainte-Beuve fought his only duel 
under an umbrella—he shook hands with 
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his adversary with the utmost cordis|ity. 
And the delicious epilogue to the w! ole 
thing is furnished by Benton, who ye: 
a detailed account of it: “It was aly 
the last high-toned duel that I have «j- 
nessed, and among the highest-tcjed 
that I have ever witnessed.” 

Nor was it enough for Randolph t., he 
at odds with the whole political world 
about him. He was perpetually at odds 
with his own soul. In one of the many 
admirable pages of his admirable })\ov- 
raphy Henry Adams points out \ hiat 
a multiplicity of conflicts the man cir- 
ried all the time within himself. He was 
a slaveholder and a lover of liberty. He 
was an aristocrat and a lover of denivoc- 
racy. He was an individualist and he 
worshiped the establishment of authority 
and power. Most fundamental of all, hie 
was an intense conservative. It was “a 
great cardinal principle,” he declared, 
“that should govern all statesmen— 
never, without the strongest necessity, 
to disturb that which was at rest.” And 
surely this is the essence of conserya- 
tism, to hate change, to love quiet, to 
seek repose. But repose was about as 
compatible with the soul of John Ran- 
dolph as with the soul of Satan. 

So the incorrigible quarreler kept up 
a constant, exhausting, devouring quar- 
rel, even with himself. And if it be true 
that conflict, both external and internal, 
is the secret of tragedy, Randolph is one 
of the most truly tragic figures that the 
world has seen. 


We have followed this perturbed 
spirit in the eccentric gyrations of its 
public activity. Its movements in the 
private and personal sphere, where it 
should have found distraction and relief, 
are not less interesting to investigate. 
Let us take first the external relations 
and contacts with other human beings, 
then the varied and complex and subtle 
inner life. 

Randolph was a Virginian planter. 
He acquired by inheritance and pur- 
chase vast amounts of real estate. He 
had a great number of slaves and live 
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stock of all kinds. 


He raised tobaeco 


nd various other crops and his letters 


are full of allusion to agricultural doings. 
His business management seems to have 
heen sufficiently practical and his bach- 
elor housekeeping simple but tidy. Yet 
be did not like the life. ‘‘ My plantation 
affairs, always irksome, are now revolt- 
ing, he writes in 1816. At any rate, 
they gave him a good deal to think of. 
When he was a boy, his mother said to 
him: “Keep your land, and your land 
yill keep you.”” The passion for keeping 
+ grew to be almost a mania. Unfortu- 
natelv, land does not mean money. As 
Randolph’s acres increased, his cash di- 
minished. This embarrassed him, ex- 
sperated him, and in his later years 
drove him to what seemed like positive 
avarice, though no one could declaim 
more bitterly against the greed for 
money than he did. 

As to his slaves, his attitude is much 
what one would expect. He had a pro- 
found pity and even tenderness for them 
in the abstract, did what he could for 
their comfort, and in some respects en- 
joved in their real affection a human in- 
timacy that he found nowhere else: “‘in 
these poor slaves I have found my best 
and most faithful friends.”” Yet he did 
not hesitate to bully them, to punish 
them severely, and, with his irritable, 
jealous, and suspicious temper, it was 
unavoidable that he should be con- 
stantly scolding them when he knew 
that he should be scolding himself and 
accusing them of crimes that it was im- 
possible they should have committed. 

\s was natural in such surroundings, 
the man’s life was largely given to field 
sports. He liked to roam with his gun, 
to tire out thought, if he could not get 
rid of it. In his own pretty phrase, 
“Bodily motion seems to be some relief 
to mental uneasiness, and I was de- 
lighted yesterday morning to hear that 
the snipes are come.”” He loved his 
dogs and his horses and had quantities 
of them. He liked to race his horses, 
liked to hunt with them, liked to ride 
and drive the wildest of them at break- 
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neck risk, and talked of them with af- 
fection on his deathbed. 

He was quick and keen at indoor 
sports also, played an excellent hand of 
whist, and was expert at chess. But in- 
door games meant contact and conflict 
with other human beings, and in all 
these social relations Randolph’s pecu- 
liarities at once asserted themselves. His 
terrible bitter tongue would not be con- 
trolled and its savage outbursts were as 
embarrassing for the spectators as they 
were painful for the victims. Take one 
little scene, recounted by Ticknor, the 
tilt with the Abbé Correa, who had ex- 
pressed some surprise that he had not 
found more Virginian gentlemen resid- 
ing in luxury on their plantations. “ Per- 
haps, Mr. Correa,” said Randolph, 
“vour acquaintance was not so much 
with that class of persons.” Correa, 
who was naturally courteous, answered: 
“Perhaps not; the next time I will go 
down upon the Roanoke, and T will visit 
Mr. Randolph and his friends.” Then 
came the Randolph retort: “In my part 
of the country, gentlemen commonly 
wait to be invited before they make 
visits."” Correa delayed a moment, till 
everyone was listening, then observed 
quietly: “Said I not well of the gentle- 
men of Virginia?” 

And these eccentricities of temper 
were accentuated by oddities of dress 
and manner, as well as by the inborn 
oddity of appearance, which tended to 
make the man ridiculed when he was not 
disliked. His singular behavior at the 
Russian Imperial court gave rise tomany 
legends not creditable to his country 
or himself. Curiously enough, in Eng- 
land he was popular. For one thing, his 
aristocratic instinct delighted in the so- 
ciety of peers and peeresses. And then, 
as Irving points out, he was one of the 
first Americans to profit by the fact that 
‘*in high life here they are always eager 
after anything strange and peculiar.” 
As Trinculo justly remarks: “Were I in 
England now... there would this 
monster make a man: any strange 
beast there makes a man.” 
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Still, it must be confessed that if 
Randolph’s social surface was odd and 
repellent, he had some qualities that al- 
ways succeed. He had wide knowl- 
edge of the world and a keen insight to 
profit by that knowledge. He had a rich 
and varied vocabulary and a ready and 
vivid wit. He seems to have been most 
successful when he had the talk to him- 
self, and Irving tells us that at a dinner 
with Sidney Smith and other London 
wits Randolph did not shine. But when 
you let him have his way and listened 
respectfully, you were bound to be so 
delighted and instructed that the hours 
slipped by unnoticed. 

And one other attractive trait is re- 
corded of him in social intimacy: “When 
alone with a friend he would not only 
bear with patience, but would invite a 
full expression of his friend’s opinion on 
his conduct, or acts and sentiments, on 
any subject, either private or public.” 
Unfortunately, there were not many 
with whom this trait was often mani- 
fested. I have already quoted Ran- 
dolph’s remark that he never lost a 
friend. Alas, if this was so, it was be- 
cause he rarely found one. The common 
friendships of the world fell off from him 
like autumn leaves and he too frequently 
laments their loss. Doctor Brockenbor- 
ough seems to have held his attachment 
tothe last. But men in general, however 
well disposed, found continued intimacy 
with him difficult. Yet he himself de- 
clared, perhaps with truth, that he had 
a passionate desire for affection: “The 
necessity of ‘loving and being beloved,’ 
was never felt by the imaginary beings 
of Rousseau and Byron’s creations more 
imperiously than by myself.” Only, he 
was too prone to blame others for not 
responding to such affection, when it was 
his own peculiar mental twist that made 
such response impossible. “‘The world 
has used me so ill,”’ he writes to a young 
relative ““—yet, why blame the world? 
Those from whom I had a right to ex- 
pect a very different conduct, have be- 
traved such shameless selfishness, so 
bare-faced a disregard of my feelings, and 


of my rights, that, but for you, T should 
sink into inveterate” misanthro)y” 
My rights is italicized by the man |i». 
self: pity that so often undue emy) sis 
upon our rights should account amply 
for a world of imagined wrongs. ; 

And woman delighted him not ne}; |yer. 
though by your smiling you seem ty) say 
so. His rule appears to have beer {he 
excellent one of the Imitation: “Boe 
not a friend to any one woman, }yt 
recommend all good women in geivera| 
to God.” He spoke well of the sex at 
large and praised their social influence. 
at the same time deprecating anything 
that interfered with their duties in the 
nursery and by the fireside. But his 
total abstinence from intimate relations 
with any woman agrees with a well- 
attested physical disability which jay 
have been connected with many of 
his eccentricities. One obscure yet 
passionate love affair seems to have 
cast a haunting shadow over his whole 
life. The attachment was mutual and 
its intensity is well indicated in Ran- 
dolph's own words: “ My apathy is not 
natural, but superinduced. There was a 
voleano under my ice, but it is burnt out, 
and a face of desolation has come on, 
not to be rectified in ages, could my |ife 
be prolonged to a patriarchal longevity.” 
Again, he speaks with startling energy 
of “one I loved better than my own soul, 
or him that created it.”” Yet the details 
of the affair are so mythical that biovra- 
phers differ even about the name of the 
lady. Apparently it was Ward and she 
afterward married Randolph’s cousin. 
The whole story is just what a knowledge 
of Randolph’s character would lead one 
to expect. The wedding day was fixed, 
the parson engaged, the license procured. 
Then the bride’s mother raised some 
financial difficulty. Randolph left the 
house in such a rage that he cut his 
horse’s bridle from the hitching-post in- 
stead of untying it. And he never con- 


sidered marriage again. 

It might at least have been hoped that 
one so humanly isolated would have had 
members of his family about him to «l- 
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leviate the hostility or indifference of the 
world. But it was not so. Randolph’s 
father died young. His mother married 
and then died young enough for 

.on to worship her memory. But he 
led bitterly with his stepfather 
money and this more or less es- 

red him from his half-brothers. His 
brother, whom he adored, died 
Randolph promptly quarreled 

with the brother’s widow. Of the two 
nephews, who were his only hope for 
perpetuating his infinite family pride, 
one was deaf and dumb and finally im- 
becile, and the other died of consump- 
tion at an early age. A young relative 
named Dudley was for many years an 
iect of devotion and solicitude, and 
again of insane caprice. But later he 
also sinks from view, and Randolph’s 
deathbed was surrounded by none but 


laves and strangers. He seems to 


have spoken almost prophetically when 
at the time of the Clay duel he declared, 
on refusing to fire at his adversary be- 


cause of his wife ard children: “Their 
tears would be shed over h’s grave; but 
when the sod of Virginia rests on my 
bosom, there is not in this wide world 


one individual to pay this tribute upon 


So the tortured soul got little comfort 
out of humanity. Did it get more out of 
itself? Unquestionably, it was rich in 
spiritual resources, in those possibilities 
of diversion or distraction which are the 
most reliable and satisfactory because 
they are the most within our own power 

provided only we have the wisdom 
and the self-command to make use of 
them. Randolph was keenly alive to ar- 
tistie beauty. Especially he enjoyed 
music, and might have made it an ample 
ustrument of spiritual relaxation. But 
here again the old, wilful, aristocratic 
perversity stepped in, and he would not 

mdescend to cultivate his gifts: “This 

owing in a great measure to the low 
estimate that I saw the fiddling, piping 
entry held in when I was young.” 

In the same way, he was an immense 
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reader and from his childhood made him- 
self roughly conversant with the great 
writers of the world. He was critical, 
discriminating, nicely insistent upon fine 
points of correctness, and when he was 
on his deathbed he reprimanded a friend 
who was reading to him for a mispronun- 
ciation. Yet his reading and his think- 
ing were unsystematic, irrelevant, inco- 
herent. He would have scorned to set 
himself laboriously to any scholarly task, 
and in consequence he was accustomed 
to refer to himself, of course with gross 
injustice, as “an ignorant man.” The 
poets he always loved and often quoted; 
but is it not characteristic that his fav- 
orite Shakespearean plays were Lear and 
Timon? 

The study of Randolph’s religion is as 
curious as that of his intelligence. In his 
youth he inclined to infidelity; but this 
was more a matter of emotional rebellion 
than of profound thought, and he quite 
early returned, at least nominally, to the 
religion that his mother taught him. For 
a period of years he even took the mat- 
ter with intense seriousness, and for a 
much briefer period he thought himself 
converted and saw some spiritual light. 
Just how far this affected his conduct is 
another question, though he is said to 
have sensibly reduced the profanity of 
his language. But even at this time his 
religion appears to have brought him 
neither comfort nor serenity; and for 
the most part it added only another agi- 
tation to that turbulent temper which 
could never be still. Sometimes he 
doubted as to the essential truth. Some- 
times, even granting salvation by the 
truth, he doubted whether it could ever 
be for him. “I fear that I mistake a 
sense of my sins for true repentance, and 
that I sometimes presume upon the 
mercy of God. Again, it appears in- 
credible that one so contrite as I some- 
times know myself to be, should be re- 
jected entirely by infinite mercy.” 

So, in spite of beauty and books and 
even God, Randolph’s prevailing spir- 
itual tone was one of grief and wretch- 
edness, Our friends the psycho-analysts 
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may exhaust themselves in subtle efforts 
to account for this: there can be no dis- 
pute as to the fact. The man has star- 
tlingly vivid and telling ways of express- 
ing his mental state. “I often mount 
my horse and sit upon him ten or fifteen 
minutes, wishing to go somewhere but 
not knowing where to ride, for I would 
escape anywhere from the incubus that 
weighs me down, body and soul; but the 
fiend follows me ‘ex croupa’.” And 
again, “My good friend, I can’t convey 
to you—language can’t express—the 
thousandth part of the misery I feel.” 

Evidently, such a condition of nerves 
and spirits was intimately connected 
with the wear and tear of indigestion and 
other physical weakness. Randolph re- 
peatedly goes into a technical discussion 
of his ailments, which is curious, and 
sometimes wearisome. The intense ex- 
citement of some of his pursuits neces- 
sarily reacted into a corresponding in- 
tense depression, and the resort to 
alcohol, and in later years to morphine, 
obviously did not help. 

The wretchedness and despair were 
further aggravated by the solitude in 
which he lived. From his few months 
of busy interest in Washington he would 
pass to the utter isolation of his Roanoke 
home. Nature was about him and in a 
manner he loved it. But there was too 
much of it. The close forests, the vast 
meadows, the sluggish streams over- 
clouded his soul and made its shadows 
deeper. He knew the defect, he saw the 
danger; yet, as such minds do, he sought 
it all the more. “The darkness of my 
hours, so far from having passed away, 
has thickened into the deepest gloom. 
I try not to think, by molding my mind 
upon the thoughts of others; but to little 
purpose. Have you ever read Zimmer- 
man on Solitude? I do not mean the 
popular cheap book under that title, but 
another, in which solitude is considered 
with respect to its dangerous influence 
upon the mind and heart.” And he 
knew well that the material solitude was 
nothing to the profounder spiritual soli- 
tude which he himself had created: “IT 


feel that in this world T am alone— |}, 
all my efforts (ill-judged and misdire:{eq 
I am willing to allow they must [jaye 
been) have proved abortive. What ro. 
mains of my life must be spent in a cold 
and heartless intercourse with mankind, 
compared with which the solitude of 


Robinson Crusoe was bliss. I have no 
longer a friend.” 

He had lost his faith in his fellow men, 
He had asked too much of life, and he. 
cause it could not give him all he asked, 
he condemned it entirely. As wit! so 
many noble natures, his ideal of friend- 
ship and of human conduct generally was 
too high. When men came short of it, 
he could see no good in them at all. The 
bitterness of his misanthropy approaches 
that of Timon: “For three days past, | 
have rode out, and people who would 
not care one groat, if I died to-night— 
are glad that I am so much better, ete., 
etc., with all that wretched grimace that 
grown-up makers of faces call, and he- 
lieve to be, politeness, good-breeding, 
ete. I had rather see the children or 
monkeys mow and chatter.” 

He had lost his faith in the world, in 
its present, in its future. His innate con- 
servatism made him imagine some good 
in the past. But the times he was 
obliged to live in were bad, and he could 
see no hope of their improvement. To 
a confirmed idealist, whose dreams were 
of perfection, who would not be satisfied 
with less than heaven, if even with that, 
the mingled world we live in was horror 
and anathema: “TIT am more and more 
convinced that, with a few exceptions, 
this world of ours is a vast madhouse. 
The only men I ever knew well, ever ap- 
proached closely, whom I did not dis- 
cover to be unhappy, are sincere believ- 
ers of the Gospel, and conform their 
lives, as far as the nature of man can 
permit, to its precepts. There are only 
three of them.” 

It will be seen that in many aspects of 
this brooding melancholy Randolph sug- 
gests the great European romantics, 
Rousseau, Byron, Obermann, Leopardi, 
and in his power of expressing his spir- 
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‘tal state he is not altogether unworthy 
to be compared with them. He has their 
egotistical tendency to regard himself as 
distinct, peculiar, set apart from the 
common herd. He has their disposition 
to hint at mystery in his own life, some 
ve, secret, unutterable cause of de- 
r, which cannot be escaped or shaken 
It might be love, vet it is not love. 
It might be guilt, vet it is not guilt. We 
are only to understand that it is some- 
y obseure and terrible. Again, Ran- 
Inh is like the romantics in his lack of 
ior. He takes himself with constant 
seriousness and would have us take him 
so, does not get those glimpses of his own 
comic insignificance in the face of eter- 
nity which save a temper like Lamb’s 
from utter despair. 

What differentiates Randolph from 
the European group is his partial, and 
for the time intense, preoccupation with 
active life. He emerged from his soli- 
tude and played a fiercely busy part in 
the affairs of men, as if the world were 
worth saving, as if human hearts were 
worth loving, as if his keen and powerful 
intelligence were created to be really use- 
ful and not self-destructive. Then he 
withdrew again, and the cloud descended 
upon him, blacker and more blighting 
than ever. It was not only that life was 
hideous, immoral, and altogether un- 
worthy: it was far worse, it was empty. 
“Tf can no longer imagine any state of 
things under which I should not be 
wretched. I mean a possible state. I 
am unable to enter into the conceptions 
ind views of those around me. They 
talk to me of grave matters, and I see 
children blowing bubbles.” 

In short, we have one more example 
of a rich and powerful and much en- 


dowed spirit endlessly and uselessly tor- 


> 


menting itself. The man had every ex- 
ternal means to happiness: wealth, 
social position, early glory, almost un- 
limited prestige. They were all soured, 
embittered, and turned to poison by 
lack of control over the inner world. 
And the interest of the case is greatly 
heightened by his own perfect compre- 
hension and clear exposition of it. Again 
and again he enjoins upon others to 
avoid the abyss into which he has fallen. 
“Struggle against desponding and low 
spirits, and endeavor to cultivate and to 
cherish a cheerful, or, at least, a serene, 
habit of mind. This is more in our power 
than we are in general aware of: espe- 
cially in early life.” Alas, the knowledge 
had come too late for him to make use of 
it; the clear vision might profit others, 
it could not profit himself. ‘We have 
all two educations; one we have given 
to us—the other we give ourselves; and 
after a certain time of life, when the 
character has taken its ply, it is idle to 
attempt to change it.” 

The concluding lines of Landor’s ad- 
mirable dialogue between Rousseau and 
Malesherbes apply forcibly to Randolph, 
and, alas, to how many others. Male- 
sherbes says, “It is as much at your ar- 
bitration on what theme you shall medi- 
tate, as in what meadow you shall 
botanize; and you have as much at 
your option the choice of your thoughts, 
as of the keys in your harpsichord.”” To 
which Rousseau objects, “If this were 
true, who could be unhappy?”’ And the 
answer is: “Those of whom it is not 
true. Those who from want of practice 
cannot manage their thoughts, who have 
few to select from, and who, because of 
their sloth or of their weakness, do not 
roll away the heaviest from before 
them.” 
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BY ALICE BROWN 


T was one of Rodney Bullen’s little 

dinners, given, on this date of sum- 
mer, at his country house and perhaps 
not so carefully conceived as usual be- 
cause he had to do with such material 
as he could get, this being the first 
wholesale exodus to Europe since the 
War and most of the neighboring resi- 
dents overseas. Of course, as even the 
other guests tolerantly understood, the 
actual reason for the dinner was Dulcie 
Jerome, to whom Rodney had_ been 
for some six months engaged, and 
who was living at her place nearby, 
insufficiently chaperoned by a younger 
school friend, Amy Rose. Dulcie’s 
real name was one too stilted for such 
a “voung Muse garlanded,” and so 
the saccharine college substitute had 
clung. Rodney had, as he told his 
friend, Bennie Levison, nailed her first 
for the dinner. Then, having her 
acceptance, he had telephoned Bennie 
to come down from town and turned 
to Mrs. Milton Marigold and _ the 
Reverend Joel Bliss for filling. And 
on the hour they were there in his 
library in the agreeable state of ex- 
pectation appropriate to dinners, all 
but Dulcie, who, though she assumed 
a wide liberty of action, was yet 
not unconventional, but had _ neither 
appeared nor telephoned. Amy, who 
came alone at the last minute, having 
waited for her, said Dulcie had gone 
out in the car. 
all day. 

“Driving herself?” 
jected, frowning. 

Yes, but nothing could have hap- 
pened. They all knew what a driver 
she was. She took no risks. But that 
reassurance rather fell flat, as being 


Yes, she’d been gone 


Rodney inter- 


more alarming in its suggestiveness than 
anything anybody had as yet thouehit, 
and the five settled the more ostenta- 
tiously into the ease demanded by thie 
social moment. All but Rodney: he 
shifted from one attitude to another of 
impetuous unrest, and each one showed 
him the more conspicuously striking 
and distinguished. He was a tall. 
saturnine man of thirty-four, with a 
hungry look in the eyes, not ignoble 
but pathetic; and he walked from fire- 
place to window with a specious pre- 
tense of mere restlessness but actually 
in a fever of suspense. Once, when he 
stopped for an instant by Amy, a round 
little figure in blue and silver, with 
blond hair extravagantly coiffured into 
shining bosses, she put out a hand and 
touched his arm. 

“You're jumpy,” she said, in a tone 
lowered to a kindly intimacy. “Don’t 
be. She’s all right.” 

“Oh, right!”’ said Rodney. “It isn’t 
that. She’s simply late, that’s all. 
And it’s dinner.” 

“Dinner’s a sacred thing, I know,” 
said Amy. “But look at us. We're 
not suffering. See Mrs. Marigold, sit- 
ting up pretty and conversing like a 
seventeenth-century salon. She’s diet- 
ing, too, and supported by her own 
virtue. Probably had a glass of butter- 
milk before she came. And there’s the 
Reverend Joel, sacerdotal from smile to 
collar. His mind isn’t on soup. And 
there’s my own dear boy.” 

“Oh, you can count on Bennie,” said 
Rodney, absently, with an oblique look 
from the window. ‘‘He’s wolfish, but too 
young to care.” 

“Hear him bellow,” said Amy, wit! 
pride. Their engagement was a matter 
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AS THE LAW DIRECTS 


of less than a month. “He’s probably 
iyst told one of those involved jokes of 
his and finds himself stranded. ‘Laugh 
and the world laughs with you.’ Not 
with Bennie, though!” 

Bennie had again opened his mouth 
wide and emitted a frank roar, as sud- 
denlv quenched when the Reverend 
Joel Bliss responded with a smile so 
faint and fine as to indicate having 
observed more subtle gradations of 
humor. Bennie was all naive sur- 
prise at the phenomena of life, all 
tolerance and hopeful delight. But tak- 
ing the world as he found it, he wanted 
it to respond with an equal catholicity of 
ardor. If it didn’t, if it couldn't, he 
had to know why. He had a neat way 
with the pen and an even more pro- 
nounced knack at literary commercial- 
ism, and had begun, with the productive 
energy of a salesman displaying sam- 
ples from a case, to write stories and 
sell them. 

“I believe,” said Rodney, to the 
group in general, “if you'll excuse me, 


I'll telephone the house again.” 

He left the room in the relieved haste 
of one snatching at even a futile ex- 
pedient to kill anxious time, and the 
guests looked at one another in a sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

“Poor boy!” said Mrs. Marigold, 


meltingly. “‘He simply lives in her.” 

Mrs. Marigold was in her fifties, blond, 
soft, with a voice, Bennie said, like suet. 
She had retained an outlook now gen- 
erally reprobated, and utilized it in 
optimistic anthologies to the extent of 
enormous editions, which proved—again 
according to Bennie—that the Victorian- 
minded are by no means dead yet. And 
Bennie answered her. 

‘‘Adores her? "Course he does. That’s 
precisely the way Amy’d cut up if I'd 
gone motoring and didn’t appear. She'd 
have a prophetic nightmare of me 
thrown from the galloping car and be- 
ing brought home on a gate or some- 
thing like Sir Richard Calmady’s father 
withoutanylegs. Wouldn’tyou, honey?” 

Amy regarded him with the indiffer- 
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ence she thought necessitated by the 
presence of onlookers: adoration in the 
eyes, delicate scorn from the mouth, 
a somewhat complex facial combination 
achieved through intensive rehearsing. 
Bennie, she hoped, got the direct mes- 
sage from the eyes; even the nearer 
circle outside their intimacy was tacitly 
requested to pause at the lips. 

“T should be likely,’ she said, “to he 
thinking how I could give you what-for 
for being late to dinner.” 

“My dears, vou’re of a very different 
temperament from Mr. Bullen,” said 
Mrs. Marigold, with an authoritative 
air, as being past master in tempera- 
ments. “Can't you see what he is— 
all impatience and fire and—and long- 
ing?”’ Even Mrs. Marigold found this 
shading from the right dinner com- 
plexion, and qualified abruptly: “‘Dulcie, 
now! She’s different. Charming, you 
know, but such poise, such control! 
There are depths in her that have never 
been stirred.” 

Here, alarmedly conscious that she 
had gone from bad to worse and was 
actually over the brink in discussing 
her host and his fiancée, she grew miser- 
ably pink and fell silent, upon which 
the Reverend Joel came to her aid. It 
may be said here that the use of his 
Christian name, when not in direct 
address, was the affectionate expedient 
of adoring parishioners to bring them- 
selves into closer contact with the 
beauty of his demeanor and his smile. 

“Naturally he is devoted to her,” he 
said, kindly. “A charming young lady! 
She has great force of character, too, 
a capacity for deciding on a course and 
sticking to it. I don’t know the precise 
grounds of the lawsuit that is about 
coming on, but her lawyer assures me 
he is practically certain of a verdict in 
her favor.” 

“Oh,” said Bennie, “I can give you 
the grounds. I’m great on law. I’m 
doing a story and a case comes into it. 
Not this sort of people, though. Mine 
are regular nuts, some of ’em. But this 
is the point—in Dulcie’s, I mean. She 
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inherited Evergreen, that old estate, 
you know, twenty miles out on the 
Pinelands road, inherited it from her 


grandmother. Not her own grand- 
mother. Step-grandmother. But there 


was a previous will by which it went to 
the real grandson—Dalton, his name 
is, college chum of Rodney’s used 
to be round here alot . . . hasn’t been 
for years and he’s brought suit, 
trving to break the will.” 

“That’s very natural,” said Mrs. 
Marigold. “I can quite see how he'd 
want to. The real grandchild, you say, 
and Dulcie only a ‘step’?” 

Still,” said the Reverend Joel, “‘ Miss 
Jerome has every reason to believe that 
the latest will represented the actual 
wishes of the testatrix.” 

“Oh,” said Bennie, “there’s some- 
thing the matter with the will, some 
sort of a hole in it. The witnesses—or 
one of ’em anyway—didn’t actually see 
the old lady sign. We'll ask Dulcie.”’ 

“T should fancy,” said Amy, painedly 
aware of his not having distinguished 
himself in exposition, “that vou’d have 
to be a little clearer in your story or 
you won't get a verdict yourself.” 

“Oh, that’s different. I haven’t 
given my mind to Dulcie’s. Anyhow, 
there’s a joker in it somewhere. Tell 
it vourself.”’ 

But as she opened her lips to assure 

him she could, Bullen came back, more 
worried than when he had gone away. 
“Can’t get her,’ he announced. 
Can't get the house even.” 
“Well,” said Amy, “that’s something. 
It proves she hasn’t come, and the ser- 
vants are out on the back veranda, 
eating bread and marmalade, swigging 
strong tea.” She paused an instant, 
listening. ‘“‘There she is, now.” 

Bullen strode to the window. His 
face cleared and, with a sudden shy 
desire of proving an even lagging con- 
sideration for his guests, he resisted the 
impulse to leave them and rush out to 
meet her, and remained, clutching 


e 


vaguely at a new topic of talk. But 
All eyes were upon 


nobody listened. 


the door. Dulcie was too significa)t , 
fact to be ignored and so, at last. wa. 
dinner. In less than five minutes, yj) 
all the deprecating haste which wa, 
their due and yet not in any sens 
fluttered, she was in the room. § 

had a noiseless way of covering gro iin 
She did not glide or execute any of ty 
tricks known in narrative by the cop. 
ventional labels. The old phrase 
wouldn’t do. She was long and slip 
and graceful, and simply had a partic. 
ularly harmonious mode of maniaving 
her body, and there she was, uite 
patently a queen of faérie, althoug)) she 
still wore the dull blue dress she had 
been motoring in and her soft hair was 
tossed in a willfully admirable disorder. 
Amy, glancing at her keenly and notic- 
ing a curious look on her face, wondered 
at her being so like Rodney himself, 
both in color and contour. But she 
was not, like him, hungry looking. She 
was wistful instead, and proud, and 
her eyes were violet blue. They had 
risen with a forward, smiling movement 
in her direction, the slightest surving 
of a wave, and Rodney was immediately 
at her side, frowning, but unfeignedly 
glad. 

‘Letting the pot cool!” he reproached 
her. “And we in need of our nourish- 
ment and the soup stone cold!” 

At once he was offering his arm to 
Mrs. Marigold, the Reverend Joel was 
smiling down on Amy, and Bennie, with 
a rueful backward glance at his lost 
love and an equally hopeful one as 
regarding the future, had accepted Dulcie 
as his portion. And after the exhilara- 
tion of soup had restored the current of 
social life to normal flow, it did perme- 
ate the general consciousness that Dulcie 
hadn’t meant to explain and, althouz)h 
imperturbably gracious, she didn’t in- 
tend to. 

“You might at least,”” Amy made up 
her mind to say when they got home, 
“have apologized for your gown.” 

Now, after a preliminary setting to 
partners, the talk suddenly became 
general. 
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“But I say,” Bennie was insisting to 
Mrs. Marigold, who had, by a phrase, 
inveighed against the journalistic meth- 
ods of modern fiction, “you have to 
get your data. You can’t sit down and 


spin it out of your insides, like a spider, 
as they used to. 


Don’t you know 


sare 
you ran’t? 
" “f don’t call that literature,” said 
Mrs. Marigold. “It isn’t creative. A 
writer nowadays selects his specialty as 
if it were a commodity, and buys his 
ticket and travels over the whole habit- 
able globe picking up ‘color’.”’ 

“But you've got to, don’t you know! 
Now, take me.” 

But nobody, it appeared, was inclined 
to take him, and Bennie looked his 
ruefulness. But Dulcie smiled 


frank 
on him. 

“Never mind,” said she. 
come back to it.” 

By which he grumblingly understood 
he was not to go on with it to her. It 
occurred to him, indeed, glancing at her, 
that she preferred being let alone, and 
he was struck, at the same instant, in 
the very center of perception, by the 
actuality of some subtle change in her. 

“Tired?” he ventured. “Not that 
you look it.” 

Most certainly she did not look it. 
She looked the most intense and vital 
bit of beautiful life conceived by the 
imaginative faculty of man; but she 
seemed also restive, removed, as if she 
had absorptions of her own to dwell 
upon and yearned for the moment when 
she could get away to them. She bent 
her lovely glance on him and smiled. 

“Not tired,’ she said, “but drunk 
on air. I’ve been gone all day, driving, 
talking. Laughing, too!” She laughed 
at the memory of it. “‘ Well,” she added, 
in a sort of wonderment at the meager 
vocabulary of common life, “I suppose 
you might call it tired.” 

Again, after an interval, Bennie came 
back, though late, with the ices. 

“That question of raking in data for 
stories! I’m up against it myself. My 
new book has a court scene, a manready 


“They'll 
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to perjure himself, bent on it, in fact, to 
save his neck, but gently manceuvered 
out of his position, inch by inch, and 
actually made to incriminate himself. 
But I simply don’t know how to do it.” 

“Of course you know how to do it,”’ 
said Amy, jealously. “You've got your 
plot.” 

“My plot, ves! but divil an atmos- 
phere. I never was in a country court- 
room in my life, and I don’t know where 
to find one. If I'd ever been there I 
should have seen a million things you 
can't invent to save you: even to the 
fly that would keep lighting on the 
judge’s nose and made him fractious. 
I can use that, though. IT will. But a 
million things you’ve got to see to 
know.” 

“The immortal Squeers,”’ Rodney re- 
marked, with not much interest. “*’Tur- 
nips— 

“There’s Miss Jerome’s case,” said 
the Reverend Joel. “That’s coming on.” 

Dulcie started with an abruptness 
that sent a little tassel flying against 
Bennie’s wrist. He made a mental note 
of it: woman about to betray herself 
jumps aside and a swinging tassel of 
her dress calls the attention of astute 
observer. But he had to justify his per- 
sistence, if not his clarity, before Amy. 

“Now that case of yours,”” he began, 
addressing Dulcie. “‘What’s the point 
they make about that rotten witness 
the whole thing turns on? Signed his 
name afterward, was it? Or was it the 
whole bunch of *em?” 

To his amazement, her eyes, holding 
his in a direct gaze, grew dark with a 
quick emotion. Was it fright? He 
could make nothing else of it. Her lips 
moved almost imperceptibly upon one 
word: 

“Don’t!” 

“Why, no,” said Bennie, from his 
wonderment, “Of course I won't.” 

“Tell the thing in direct narrative,” 
said Bullen, “as if you merely wanted 
to give the reader the facts, and then 
get your drama in cross.” 

“There, Bennie,” said Amy, “isn’t 


: bed 
weed *em. 
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that simple? You never'd have thought 
of it. But, Rodney, what is ‘cross?’”’ 

““Cross-examination,” said Bullen. 
“At least, that’s what I heard a lawyer 
call it.” 

“Even then,” said Bennie, “vou’d 
have to know precisely how they do it.” 

“Not a bit of it,” Bullen denied. 
“Any reasonably intelligent person could 
cross-examine any other if he had him in 
a corner, sworn not to perjure himself.” 

“Oh, but it’s not so simple! There'd 
be objections, of course, and the judge’s 
sustaining or not sustaining em. Why, 
man, it’s as complicated as call money 
or the Athanasian Creed. You simply 
don’t know.” 

“Get your patter out of the news- 
papers,” said Bullen, a trifle absently. 
A disquieting undercurrent in his mind 
was warning him that this little dinner 


threatened to jar in the gates. Some- 
thing would have to be done. “The 


judge’s lingo, that is. Common sense’ll 
do the rest.” 

Dulcie laughed lightly, yet in a per- 
functory way, as if she found the talk 
picking up a little and felt an obligation 
toward sustaining it. A dull little din- 
ner, so she had come awake to see. 
Bullen had every reason to find his 
tradition broken, and though her own 
mind was clamoring to get away 
to matters vital to her life itself, she 
held back loyally, to see him through. 

“If it’s so easy, let him try it,”’ she 
said, to Bennie. “See if he can get 
something out of you, something you 
don’t want to tell.” 

“Yes,” said Bennie. “Yes, by Jupiter! 
Only,” he added regretfully, “there 
isn’t a blamed thing I don’t want to 
tell.” 

The suspicion of pervasive dullness 
had now reached Amy, and she had her 
own resultant desire to save the day. 

“T’d like to see you cross-examined, 
Dulecie, you’re such a close fish. I 
defy *em, Rodney or anybody else, to 
get out of you anything you don’t want 
to tell.” 

“Ts there,” 


said Rodney, with an 


unaccustomed roughness that  siyote 

them all to a startled attention, ‘ 

thing you don’t want to tell?” 
Their eyes followed his to Dulcic. nq 


iil 


i\- 


what they saw kept them staring. 4 
dull red had run into her cheeks, ¢})jefly 
significant because she was not a womay 


who blushed. But she met Bullen’. 
gaze with a perfectly obvious appea!, as 
if begging him to go no farther, thoush 
she answered promptly: 

“Of course there are things T don't 
want to tell. Nothing you're likely to 
ask me, though.” 

His face cleared, not so much at the 
words as the considered gentleness of 
her tone. 

“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Marigold, 
comfortably, “we all have our little 
secrets. When I think of what horrible 
things they do with the air now—radio, 
you know—I get as nervous as a witch, 
They'll be snatching our thoughts out 
of our minds before we know it and 
broadcasting them.” 

“They'll be reading past records from 
the air,” said Bennie. ‘'There’s a story 
in that, the prophetic sort of thing 
we're doing now. Can’t you see how 
it would begin?—‘I was sitting in the 
Club window in May of the year 1998, 
waiting for the morning broadeast 
Bullen came over to me’ (that'll be your 
great-grandson, Rodney!) ‘and said, 
“Levison’s been murdered! .. .”’ 
That'll be my great-grandson, and the 
broadcast’ll tell how his great grand- 
father founded the family fortune and 
the murdered man inherited old Ben- 
jamin’s millions, though not his genius.” 

“And of course,” said Bullen, stil! 
gallantly buoying up the little dinner, 
“all the police have to do is to visit the 
scene of the crime and read the record 
of it from the air, reproduce the picture. 
and hear the row.” 

“Which,” said Bennie, “is the one 
practical circumstance that will put 
an end to crime.” 

The Reverend Joel smiled at him and 
very slightly shook his head. He found 
the seeds of virtue in revelation and 
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AS THE 
obedience. Bennie read his face ac- 
curately and hastened to inform him: 

“Oh, it’s so. I assure you it’s so. 
Every advance on earth has come from 
some actual discovery, some prudential 
motive. Even women’s petticoats! 
There was some sort of Bloomer person, 
way back in the Dark Ages, and she 
tried to cut off their petticoats up to 
their knees, same as it is in Mother 
Goose, and she was hooted for her pains 
and drowned in a butt of Malmsey. 
And then comes along the bike, and the 
petticoat shrunk automatically, and it’s 
kept on, and now Amy here’s got as 
good a stride as I have.” 

“But that’s a long way off from put- 
ting Dulcie into the witness box,” said 
Amy, from a latent mischief charged with 
feminine knowledge of Dulcie. Some- 
thing had happened, she shrewdly knew. 
Bullen must also be feeling it, he kept 
glancing at Dulcie with such inquiring 


eyes. Dulcie was rich in defenses. There 


was no danger of harrying her too far. 


But Amy found it difficult to resist sig- 
naling her that she knew. Yes, some- 
thing had happened. What it was 
mightn’t concern the rest of them, but 
there was a piquant relish in telling 
Dulcie she wasn’t the only clever one. 
She might hide all she liked, but Amy 
was keen enough to know something was 
there. ‘“‘We’ve got her,” said she, the 
challenging merriment of her face full 
upon her friend. “She’s been arrested— 
no, that isn’t what you do when it’s a 
witness, is it? No, summonsed! That’s 
what they say round here. And she’s 
given her testimony, and Rodney’s going 
to pitch into her in ‘cross’.’’ 

Dulcie was smiling at her as one re- 
vards the furry gambols of a kitten, 
amused, so far as the trivial performer 
merits, but no more. 

“T’ve given my testimony, have I?” 
said she. 

“Yes,” said Bennie, coming in strong 
because it seemed to be Amy’s game and 
she had to be supported, “and Rodney’s 
going to break it up into little bits. But 


what’s it all about?” 
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‘Make her tell you,”’ said Amy, turn- 
ing to Bullen, “why she was late to 
dinner.” 

An impotent conclusion, thought Ben- 
nie, quite to be expected of a young 
woman inexpert in plots. But he was, 
at the same instant, aware of Dulcie’s 
start. Again the betraying tassel fell 
upon his hand, and he caught from her 
lips a little breathless sound which might 
have been only a gasp or might have 
meant, “No!” 

“All right,” said Bullen, smiling at her 
with a perfect confidence in her ability to 
outwit any five of them. “But first, if 
it’s to be really ‘cross,’ I’m to assume 
that the witness may have concealed 
something. She either hasn’t told a per- 
fectly straight story or it doesn’t corrob- 
orate the evidence previously given. I 
understand this to be a case founded on 
the most amazing circumstantial evi- 
dence. Now, Miss Dulcibella, you've 
been sworn. You're to tell the whole 
truth and nothing but.” 

The Reverend Joel was regarding him 
somewhat gravely, as if to ask whether 
he would be so good as to omit the fol- 
lowing adjuration, and Bullen, reading 
the look, did omit it. 

“Yes,” said Dulcie, in a colorless tone 
that again summoned all eyes to her, “‘I 
shall tell you the truth.” 

“Why, child,” said Bullen, quick to 
feel the change in her, though in no 
sense able to interpret it, “you needn't 
do it. It’s a fool game, anyway. Let’s 
go into the library and have our coffee.” 

But she was motionless, looking at him 
in such pallid earnest that he made no 
movement toward rising. 

“Tt isn’t a fool game,” she said quietly. 
“Tt’s the best thing that could happen 
to me. It'll clear my mind.” 

“Then, my dear,” said Mrs. Marigold, 
in her assuaging voice, “you and Mr. 
Bullen try it sometime by yourselves. If 
it’s anything you care about—and here 
we all are, listening—why, it’s as bad as 
those horrible radios.” 

“No,” said Dulcie, still quietly, 
sha’n’t tell anything I want to hide.” 
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“Don’t do it,” said Amy, sharply, 
leaning forward to get her eye. “It’s 
my game anyway. I started it. I can 
call it off.” 

“Oh, no, you can’t,” said Dulcie. 
“I’ve been sworn, I understand. Now, 
Rodney, begin.” 

Bullen was plainly taken aback, and 
yet it began to seem one of the situations 
where, for some hidden reason, you can’t 
suddenly repudiate your course. Having 
essayed the first step, you have to come 
down with another or be left balancing 
in air. Therefore he plunged at once, to 
get the folly over, instinctively throwing 
into his voice the intimidating challenge 
he found fitting for a hostile examiner. 

“You were,” he said, “late for dinner.” 

“Yes,” said the witness, “three- 
quarters of an hour.” 

“Were you at home during that time?” 

“No, I was on the road.”’ 

She had fixed her eves on his and 
her mind, it seemed, on the matter in 
hand. 

“In your car?” 

we a 

“Driving yourself?” 

“Yes.” 

** Alone?” 

Her look broke. Something flickered 
across her face. Was it alarm? It was 
at this instant that Bullen decided to 
abandon the folly; but the look ar- 
rested him. It challenged a new emotion 
to meet and overthrow it, something not 
recognized in himself. He felt, for that 
instant, savage. She was concealing 
something, not from the others merely— 
indeed, not from them at all, for they 
had been forgotten—but from him. In- 
dubitably, as it had happened to Amy, 
he had become aware of that subtle 
change in her, the secret triumph or sor- 
row or delight she had brought in with 
her like a perfume from a flower con- 
cealed. And then the impression passed, 
as if he had, by a gesture, wiped out a 
portent from before his eyes, and he saw 
only the silly game again and his own 
silly part in it. He laughed, and con- 
tinued, to get the thing over the sooner 
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and attain the pleasant sanity of coffe 
and a smoke: 

“You haven’t answered me. Did yo) 
come home alone?” 

“Yes,” said Dulcie, steadily, with th. 
air of having thought out her course, “| 
came here alone.” 

The witness had perjured herself, « 
Amy knew. But Rodney had not see; 

“How long had you been away?” 
asked Bullen. “Or rather, how far had 
you been?” 

“Possibly twenty miles.’ 

“What was your objective?” 

She wrinkled her brows, not, Amy was 
aware, because she failed to understand. 
but to gain time. And again Bullen had 
not seen. 

“That is,” he amended, “where did 
you go?” 

She answered now in a low, though a 
carefully steady tone: 

“To Evergreen.” 

“Oh!” He was not surprised. She 
often drove out to the house of debated 
ownership. “Did you go in?” 

“Yes, I went in.” 

“Well, what did you do after vou'd 
gone in?” he inquired, adding jocosely, 
to the others, “‘I hope to prove, you will 
note, that this was the very trip on which 
the witness took up the brick from the 
east-room hearth and found the sap- 
phires.” 

“T stayed,” said Dulcie stiffly. “Then 
I came away.” 

“And drove home. And took the back 
road and found the bridge up and got 
here late and let the soup get cold. Well, 
your Honor, I think we’re not likely to 
get much out of this witness. Ah, but 
there’s something else!” At last the 
sporting instinct rose in him. This 
wasn’t a skein; it was a tangle, and his 
fingers had come on the kink. ‘“‘ You say 
you went into the house. How did you 
get in?” 

“By the front door, as usual.” 

“But you'd lost the keys. You told 


> 


me so. Had you found them?” 
She drew her brows together in the 
quick, painstaking impulse to think. 
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“Yes,” she hesitated, “I—that is, they 
were found.” 

“Hunt's up,”’ proclaimed Bennie, joy- 
ously, “Roddy, she’s throwing you off 
the ‘scent. By Jupiter! there is some- 
thing in it, after all. And when it’s a 
real ease ina real court!) My word!” 

“Do vou assert,”’ said Bullen, his eyes 
on hers, “that you found the keys?” 

“IT had them,” she corrected him. 
“Naturally they were found.’ 

“But don’t you know?” 

“Yes,” she answered unwillingly, 
know.” 

“Who found them?” 

“A man.” 

The red in her cheeks had deepened, 
hut her eves were unwavering. 

“When?” 

‘That morning.” 

“While you were there?” 

Ts 

“Where did he find them?” 

“Under the lilac bush where they 
lad dropped out of my bag.” 

“Did vou know the man?” 

A sigh of relief escaped her. 

“No,” she said. 

“You took the keys from him, un- 
locked the door and went in?” 

“Tes. 

“And he went away?’ 

“No,” said Dulcie. 

“What did he do?” 

“He went in with me.” 

Bullen frowned, but all because he was 
trving to see how she meant to double on 
him. If she was playing so hard, he 
would play, too. 

Bennie softly applauded. Mrs. Mari- 
gold and the Reverend Joel waited, in a 
benevolent interest; but Amy was 
afraid. 

“And you didn’t know who he was?” 

“Ves,” she said, defiantly, “by that 
time I did. He was Jim Dalton.” 

Bullen sat up, with a lurch. 

“Jim Dalton?” he repeated. 
Jim?” 

“Yes, your Jim.” 

“Why didn’t he come here? 
didn’t you bring him?” 


“< My 


Why 
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Dulcie’s eves looked miserably from 
her pale face. The two spots of red had 
gone. 

*T couldn't,” she said. 
have come.” 

“So you left him there?” 

“No. When I went, I took him with 
me.” 

“You said you came back alone.”’ 

“T did come here alone.” She was far 
on the road to a harassed confusion. “‘T 
left him at the station.” 

‘He hasn't gone—back home, I mean! 
Where is it now? Cleveland?” 

“Yes, Cleveland, several miles out.” 

At that moment the butler appeared, 
with a silent implication of coffee at some 
point not yet specified. Bullen nodded 
impatiently: 

“We'll have it here.” 

There was a mysterious tensity in the 
air; nobody wanted to move. And yet, 
Bennie was reminding himself, there was 
nothing extraordinary about Jim Dal- 
ton’s coming back. There must be, 
though. Bullen felt it. Dulcie felt it 
supremely, and as for Amy, look at her! 
He gave it up. 

“Go on, go on,” Bullen was saying, 
taking his cup with a shaking hand. 
“We'll go back a little. What did you 
go to Evergreen for?” 

“Why,” said she, in her low monotone, 
“what I always go for: to wander round. 
I had an idea TI might find the keys, too. 
You know,” she threw in, as if she im- 
plored him to remember, “I often go 
over just tolookatit. Iloveit, Rodney.” 

“But what was he there for?” 

“For the same thing. He was stand- 
ing in the path, looking up at it and re- 
membering how he used to be a little boy 
there and how it was understood it was 
to be his, and then grandmother got furi- 
ous with him because he married that 
notorious woman, and left it to me—and 
I was no relation, no relation in the 
world!” Her voice had been rising, in 
its soft volume, until this, at the end, 
was a lament, and Bullen, now com- 
pletely amazed, asked, in some cynical 
bitterness: 


“He wouldn't 
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“How did vou know what he was 
thinking? He tell you?” 

“No,” said Dulcie, again settling to 
the hard work of her narrative. “I 
knew, that’s all.” 

“What then?” 

He was getting a little peremptory 
with her. The others felt it, and stirred 
uneasily. 

“Then I unlocked the door and we 
went in.” 

“You said you didn’t know him.” 

“Not at that first minute. Isn’t it 
strange?” she said, with the air of meet- 
ing fully, for the first time, the incredi- 
ble aspect of the thing. “I never had 
seen him. He'd grown up here and I 
miles away. I hadn’t even visited Ever- 
green when we were children. I should 
have seen him then.” 

“How,” said Bullen, quietly, as 
if he understood now that the mat- 
ter had to be finished, “did you know 
him?” 

She tried to remember, or at least to 
put this in some form not too amazing 
to him. 

“T can’t quite say,” she pondered. 
“But I did recognize him, even before 
he told me. Was it the picture? You 
showed me that.” 

“‘He was nineteen there,” said Bullen 
shortly. ‘‘ Now he’s thirty-three. How 
does he look?” 

“Tired,” she answered promptly. “So 
tired! His eyes—dreadful! A little gray 
in his hair, at the temple where the scar 
is. And his hands! Since he had that 
breakdown, he’s been working outdoors. 
If he didn’t, the doctor told him, he 
couldn't live.” 

“Where's his wife? With him?” 

“Yes. An invalid, very discontented. 
Chiefly with him. He doesn’t blame her. 
He hasn't made good. He hoped to 
bring her on here to live. That’s really 
why he contested the will. He knew I 
had money. He couldn’t imagine I'd 
love the house almost as much as he did. 
But that'll be all right now.” 

The last she said absently, and Bullen 
was quick to seize upon it. 
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“You told him you loved it? He of. 
fered to get out?” 

“Certainly he offered, but I offered. 
too. We insisted. I don’t know why 
offered first.” 

“Now what in—” he began harshly 
and ended with his tender tone for her. 
‘“*Dulcie, you love the house.” 

“Oh, ves,”’ she said, “‘more than ever 
But I don’t want it. I don’t want any. 
thing except—”’ 

There she found herself hopelessly en- 
tangled, and seemed mutely imploring 
him to spare her from going on. 

Here it seemed to be not through any 
wonted signal but a concerted desire 
that the company rose and proceeded to 
the library. And there they remained 
standing, with the tacit implication of 
finding it necessary to take leave 
immediately. 

“Well, well,”’ said the Reverend Joel, 
“a very pretty little game. Very clev- 
erly played.” 

“Yes,” said Bennie, eagerly. “That’s 
what you have to do in fiction, Mr. Bliss, 
after all: spin it out of your insides. 
Rodney, I’m awfully sorry to break up 
this happy family, but you know I've 
got to get back totown. I can drop Amy 
on my way.” 

“You, too, Mrs. Marigold,”” Amy was 
prompt in saying. “And Mr. Bliss? 
Dulcie, you’ve kept your car?” 

Dulcie had, and after the instinctively 
hurried moment of good-bys, she and 
Bullen returned to the library and stood 
there by the hearth confronting each 
other. But there was the hearth’s dis- 
tance between them. One might have 
said that Bullen, in the last half hour, 
had grown careworn, if not actually old. 

“Well,” he said, “we might as well 
get on.” 

“Yes,” she acceded. “It'll be easier.” 

“You went over the house together?” 

“Yes, he showed me where he slept 
when he was a little boy. It’s the room 
— it’s the room I’ve always seen children 
in: a child, that is, a little boy.” 

He took an impetuous step toward her, 
but she, by the same interval, withdrew. 
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So he went back to his end of the hearth, 

hut his voice was resolutely gentle: 
“You like some of the rooms here, 

Dulcie. You shall make them exactly 


what you please.” 
But she had apparently not heard. 
‘The strange part of it is,’ she went 
on. “that was the room I dreamed him 


\ 


In. 

“The little boy?”” He wanted to say 
“our little boy,”” but he did not dare. 

‘Two nights I've dreamed—of Jim 
Dalton—and in that very room. I'd go 

» the stairs and into the room and there 
he'd be, waiting for me. And I knew 
him. Was that the picture, too?” 

He found his hands trembling and 
clenched them tight. 

‘As you saw him to-day?” he ques- 
tioned, warning himself to be careful of 
his look, his voice. 

‘As I saw him to-day, only not so 
shabby, not so sad. But always waiting 
for me.” 

It’s an infection,” said Bullen lightly. 
‘The world’s gone psychology-mad. 
Dreams are in the air.” 

“Oh, no,”’ she said, with a look of great 

irnestness and elarity. “It was real. 
vas tremendous. Waiting for me, do 
mn see? Quite real, and above all, so 

1 
“Well,” said Bullen, thickly, “is there 

iwthing strange in that? Haven't vou 
found me kind?” 

She shook her head. 

“Not in that special wav, a way of 
understanding, of not needing to talk. 
I dreamed of him last night for the sec- 
ond time, and I believe that was really 
why I went over there to-day. I wanted 
to go up to the room and see if he was 
there.” 

“Dulcie,” said he, quietly, “go slow. 
I can’t keep up with you.” But in- 
stantly he tried to erase the effect of this, 
if, indeed, he had made any, and re- 
turned to his even tone of matter-of-fact 
query. “Did you tell him about the 
dream?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, 
“When we said FOX d-by.”” 


“< 


at once. 
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“At the station?” 

“No, at Evergreen. We were stand- 
ing in the room. And Rodney—”’ she 
was more earnest than ever in the neces- 
sity she found of convincing him—“ he 
had almost the same thing to tell. He 
hadn’t dreamed of me, but he had been 
living under a perfect urge of desire to 
come on here, to Evergreen. Not to see 
me, but to come. It got so tremendous 
at last, he couldn’t resist it. And it 
wasn’t an easy thing. He'd no money. 
And then, there was the wife: 
contented, that was all he said. 
left her and came.” 

Well,” said Bullen. 
say then, at the last? 
good-hy?” 

‘I don’t think we said anything,” she 
answered, gravely and humbly. “We 
kissed each other, and stood so a minute, 
and I could hear—” 

There she stopped, and Bullen had a 
wild prescience of her saying she had 
heard the man’s heart beat or heard her 
own. It was immaterial. His mind had 
simply leaped to that because he found 
his own pulses drumming out their 
alarm and misery. 

‘And then?” he began, but found his 
voice broken upon the one expression a 
lost man clutches at: “By God!” 

“T shall give him the house,”’ she was 
saying, with a tenderness soentirely rem- 
iniscent that it admitted no cognizance 
of him. “All that was grandma’s— 
everything.” 

“Then,” said Bullen, bitterly, “that’s 
the kind of a chap he’s grown into? 
He'll take it?” 

“Oh, no,” she said, with an earnest 
clarity, “he won’t take it: it must be 
managed. It'll have to be, even if I 
make it over to the wife.” 

“My child,” said Bullen, again ventur- 
ing astep toward her, “give him the house 
then. Give him everything you've got. 
But there's one thing you can’t giveaway. 
That’s you. Dulcie, you belong to me.’’ 

Dulcie looked at him now with her 
first recognition of the upheaval as any- 
thing vitally affecting him. 


so dis- 


But he 


“What did you 
What was your 
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* Rodney,” she said, tenderly, in her 
turn, “it’s over. Between us, [I mean. 
You've never had me really. You said 
I was cold, [ didn’t understand. You 
were right. I didn’t. [see it now.” 

“A dream!” he cried. “Why, good 
God!" He seemed to be reaching out 
hands to her, the hands of every possible 
argument and persuasion, to keep her 
with him even one heartbreaking min- 
ute more. “The world’s gone mad over 
psychologic dope. I told you so, not ten 
minutes ago. It may be true. That fool 
stuff Bennie was dealing out to us, even 
that isn’t too queer to be true. Dalton? 
You dreamed him. What more natural, 
with the case coming on and all? The 
little boy in the room at Evergreen! he 
lived there twenty-five or thirty vears 
ago. His life was written all over the 
walls. You've thought about the house 
till you're daft over it. Come out of it, 
Dulcie. This is a solid world, and Pm 
in it. Come here to me.” 

There he was, holding out his arms to 
her. And he was as solid as the world. 
But she looked at him as if he were no 
more than a wall and she could look 
through him. 


“T thought that,” she owned. “}j 
came to me at the table. That's why | 
let you question me. [ hadn’t mean 
to tell you a word, Rodney, only tha: 
things were over. But when it beg 
to seem like a dream, I thought if | 
told it 

She was going. She was at the door, 
He made no movement to accompany 
her. She did not seem a guest going out 
of his house. She was going out of life 
as it trembled about him. 

*Dulcie!”’ he called, his arms stil! 
ready for her, “‘it was a dream. I swear 
before God IT know it was a dream.” 

She paused, not looking back but 
down at the floor. For that instant, |x 
saw, she too, was wondering if it could 
have been a dream. But she raised her 
eves, and their look was exalted. 

“No,” she said, “it wasn’t a dream. 
Sometime you'll see it all as Ido. Love! 
you'll see that. Then you'll know. 
Good-by, Rodney. Dear Rodney! dear 
boy! But if it had been a dream 

By this he understood her to mean 
that such a dream would be more real 
to her than any reality. And she was 


gone. 


A Dewdrop 


BY ROBERT GRAVES 


Hk dewdrop carries in its eye 
Snowdon and Hebog, sea and sky, 
Twelve lakes at least, woods, rivers, moors, 
And half a county’s out-of-doors: 
Trembling beneath a windflower’s shield 
In this remote and rocky field. 


But why should man in God’s name press 
The dewdrop’s inconspicuousness 

When to lakes, woods, the estuary, 
Hebog and Snowdon, sky and sea, 

This dewdrop falling from its leaf 

Can spread amazement near to grief, 

As it were a world distinct in mold 

Lost with its beauty ages old? 
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SUPPRESSED CAREERS 


BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


“M * idea of a good time,’ a man 
said to me once, “would be to 
Trot a million dollars and just a touch 
of tuberculosis. Not enough to be dan- 
serous or uncomfortable; just barely 
enough to make it inadvisable to engage 
in anvthing arduous.” 

\ fair notion, thought I, especially the 
million dollar part; but not entirely sat- 
isfactory. For the most arduous occu- 
pation may be the most entertaining. 
The main trouble with arduous occupa- 
tions is not that they are arduous, but 
that they so cut into vacations. It is, I 
am credibly informed, no end of fun to 
he a suecessful lawyer; the difficulty is 
that the suecessful lawyer has so few op- 
portunities to lie on the grass under the 
pines and read detective stories, to im- 
prove his golf score from one hundred to 
eighty by daily practice, or to spend his 
winters going up the Nile and his sum- 
mers going up the Adirondacks. Bank- 
ing, the bankers tell me, is not only re- 
munerative but entertaining, the prin- 
cipal drawback being that one cannot 
go in heavily for tournament tennis or 
join the Mount Everest expedition, de- 
lightful as these alternatives would be, 
without finding presently that one is no 
longer a banker. The solution, I con- 
cluded, would be to have two lives to 
lead, so that everybody could do all 
these genial things without endangering 
his professional fortunes or diminishing 
his supply of daily bread. One life 
would be as arduous as you please, full 
of business and committee meetings and 
dividends; the other— 

Everybody has his own idea of what 











his other life would be. It might be full 
of variety, with now a season of gazing 
at the Mediterranean from the Riviera 
and again a season of gazing at Babe 
Ruth from the Polo Ground bleachers; 
or it might be a life of concentrated 
activity, say as an ambassador plenipo- 
tentiary or a locomotive engineer. Each 
of us, I suppose, has his suppressed 
career, which he dreams of pursuing—if 
only he had a life to spare. I may as well 
confess right now what my suppressed 
career is. In my extra life I should 
like to have a shot at being an artist. 

Yes, an artist. A painter or drawer— 
if that is the word. I have had the 
thing in my system all my life—sup- 
pressed. It has only leaked out a little 
at a time now and then. Probably I 
shall always be able to keep it under con- 
trol, and you may save your dismal 
laughter for someone else. But I like 
to fancy myself a mute inglorious Sar- 
gent. In my extra life I should spend 
my days slapping color on canvas, stand- 
ing superbly before my easel in a field 
of Alpine flowers, with a glacier below 
me and mountains rising above, as they 
do in the Swiss chocolate advertisements. 
That, I am persuaded, would be the life. 

The art in my system leaked out a 
little when I was eight years old, and 
was presented with a sketchbook on my 
departure with the family for a summer 
in Europe. The other day I found the 
book in an old cupboard. And now I 
sit and turn the pages and dream of my 
suppressed career. 

Many of the notable features of 
Europe appear in that sketchbook. 
Here, for example, is the dome of Saint 
Peter’s. To this day the artist remem- 
bers how immensely difficult it was to 
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vet the bulge on the left-hand side of 
the dome just as bulgy, but no bulgier, 
than that on the right-hand side—a 
problem that may not have exercised all 
the older masters. On the next page is 
revealed the Quirinal Palace, apparently 
leaning against a strong wind. There 
follow several rather tortuous represen- 
tations of fountains and pillars and urns, 
and a very small and solemn picture of 
what would seem to be a biscuit or a 
bowlder—according to one’s ideas of 
scale—marked “ Palatine Hill.” Appar- 
ently, finding himself on that ancient 
hill and feeling full of the artistic urge, 
the artist sat him down and sketched a 
small rock, fearing that any more com- 
prehensive view of the ruins would be 
beyond his scope. Probably he sat on 
the edge of a ruined wall to make the 
sketch, with a parent holding him firmly 
by the back of the belt. Or else it’s a 
biscuit after all, sketched at luncheon 
beside the ruins. One can never be sure. 
Florentine bridges and towers follow, all 
apparently on the point of collapse; then 
we are swept grandly on to Lake Como 
and the Alps. 

When the artist lives his other life and 
goes in for art professionally, at least he 
can look forward to one thing. He will 
be able to spell the word Cadenabbia 
right almost every time. At the age of 
eight he had three tries at the word, and 
his batting average was exactly zero. 

They say it takes two to make a work 
of art—one to draw the picture and an- 
other to see it. That must be so. For 
here is a sketch marked “Monte Leg- 
none,” done with a soft blunt pencil and 
smudging badly on the opposite page. 
Almost anybody can tell, if he looks at 
it with the eve of sympathy, that it rep- 
resents a snow peak, with the sky be- 
yond shaded gray to bring out the white- 
ness. But even the eye of sympathy can- 
not see in that little scrawling picture 
what I see; because I remember a June 
day of cold rain on Lake Como, and then 
suddenly the clouds lifting from the 
mountains and the sun blazing out, and 
Monte Legnone—covered with fresh 


snow—shining against the storm beyond 
It was the most beautiful thing that . 
small boy standing on the balcony of , 
Cadenabbia hotel had ever seen in. }yjc 
life; and so he ran for his sketchbook, 
Well, it is something to want to run fo: 
one’s sketchbook when the clouds |if 
from Monte Legnone, and to have 
sketchbook at hand to run for. In tha} 
other life I should always have one. 
The small boy went on to Germam 
where the problem of rendering the do- 
mestic architecture of Hildesheim wa. 
too much for him. Imagine having | 
draw five windows in a row, and getting 
them anywhere near the same size and 
shape! Apparently the effort ended in 
For there are no more Gera; 
pictures, or European pictures of 
kind. On the contrary, art now enters 
upon a hundred per cent America 
phase. As if to celebrate his return fron 
European entanglements, the artist con- 
cludes his book with no less than five 
pictures of George Washington, after the 
manner of Rembrandt Peale. True, « 
little difficulty in the drawing of the 
mouth and placing of the eyes makes the 
father of his country look like the sort 
of fellow whom the eugenists would im- 
mediately disqualify from being the 
father of anybody; but a critic of art 
must not be too harsh. If there is any- 
thing harder than making a lot of win- 
dows look as if they matched, it is get- 
ting a pair of eves reasonably near the 
same size and shape and placing them 
at approximately equal distances from 
the nose. Displace an eye ever so little, 
and the face leers hideously. Consider, 
on the other hand, how sturdily Wasli- 
ington stands upon his two legs, though 
one is swollen to nearly double the size 
of the other, doubtless by the privations 
of Valley Forge. If that sketch had 


been circulated among the British 


despair. 


troops, Lord Cornwallis might just as 
well have surrendered then and there. 
His men would have run screaming for 
the boats. 

I have had other sketchbooks since 
then, but not so many as I should have 
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liked. The world is so full of a number 
of things, and there is so little time to 
do them in! Sketchbooks—even when 
one possesses them—acquire a habit of 
setting put away in cupboards instead 
of being filled with pictures. The artist 
in most of us becomes suppressed. But 
every now and then I wish for that other 
life. Especially when I find myself in an 
artists’ supply store. 

Do you know the feeling that you are 
standing at the gate of heaven, and look- 
ing in? The feeling that you once had 
when you entered a toy store? Well, 
that’s the feeling I get in those artists’ 
supply places. Oh, the blocks of smooth 
white paper, all clean and ready to be 
sketched upon; the rich crackling sound 
when you tear off the top sheet; the 
chareoal and pencils, ready for the draw- 
ing of bold black lines; the fat oozy 
tubes of paint, the enormous palettes, 
the pastel boxes showing a perfect rain- 
how of colored crayons; the water- 
color paint boxes with their covers all 


hollowed into smooth white compart- 
ments for the mixing of cobalt and 
chrome yellow to make the green of the 
open fields; the smell of oils and var- 
nish; they fill me with a longing to buy 
and buy, and then go out and spend a 
whole summer playing with paintbox 


and brush, and calling it work! Even 
the sporting-goods shop with its tents 
and canoes and infinite fishing tackle is 
a dull place to me beside the artists’ sup- 
ply store. 

But that life is not to be mine. Some- 
times I invest in a little supply of paper 
and pencils, and try to draw. It doesn’t 
goforacent. My trees look like feather- 
dusters, my mountains like puddings. 
So I put pencil and paper aside, and the 
next time I pass by the artists’ supply 
store I look the other way; with just a 
thought of what an utterly delightful 
thing it would be to have an extra life 
to spend making my trees look like trees, 
and making my mountains look the way 
Monte Legnone looked to that little boy 
when the clouds broke over Lake Como 
twenty-five years ago. 

Vor. CXLVI.—No. 874.—67 
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THE COMING RACE 
BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


WONDER what Americans will look like 
A thousand years from now, or maybe 
two; 
Pink-faced or swart, their noses straight or 
hooklike; 
These alien currents, babbling in so brook- 
like, 


I wonder what will be their residue. 


Each morn I stem a tide of motley races, 
The horde whose day of labor has begun; 

Of Yankee blood I note but vagrant traces— 

The folk I meet have mostly foreign faces, 
Czech, Slavic, ““Guinea,”’ Russian, Hebrew, 


* Hun.” 


What mode of speech will be considered 
fittish 
For generations in the unborn hence? 
Will it be some weird variant of British? 
Or fizzy Slovak, Yugo-slav, or Yiddish, 
Its alphabet related to a fence?* 


What sort of garments will the girls be 
sporting? 

What newer fashions will the ages show? 
Will they in blousy bloomers be cavorting? 
Or will high heels and stays be still distorting 

Their feet and forms as in the long ago? 


Will they our nation’s anthem be admiring 
In that new day toward which our feet are 
bound? 
Will they of human freedom still be choiring, 
Or will they chant in measures more inspiring 
“If you've no cash you needn't come 
around?” 


Will art be then all futurist or cubic, 
Or something worse, in that unvisioned 
day? 
Some harlotry of genius still more boobie, 
Or will some god, Osiric or Vishnubic, 
Have led them back into a better way? 


It’s rather fine to speculate and wonder 
On all the things that are, and are to be; 
Though now when I’m about to “‘step from 
under’ — 
To lie in drowsy ease somewhere out yonder, 
It makes but little difference to me. 
*The author is not proud of this stanza, but he has 


worked on it for three years without material improve- 
ment, and can do no more.—A. B. P 
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EARTHQUAKES AND RUGS 


BY CLARENCE DAY, JR. 


HE two principal earthquakes each 

year in the lives of my parents 
are (1) in the spring when they move 
from town to the country and (2) in 
the fall when they move back. My 
father hates packing. It’s a huddled, 
irregular affair for a man with an orderly 
mind. For a week or more before it’s 
time to begin he is upset by the prospect. 
He has only a few drawers full of clothes 
to empty imto a trunk, but it has to 
be done in a certain particular way. 
No one else can attend to it—no one 
else could do the thing properly. All 
that anyone can do for him is to have 
a trunk brought to his room. It stands 
in a corner, gaping at him. Then his 
groaning begins. He walks around, first 
putting his shirts im, then his clothes and 
his underwear, then burrowmg under 
and taking some out again to go in the 
suitease, then deciding that after all 
he will not take part of what he has 
packed. During all such perplexities 
he communes with himself, not in 
silence. 

At first the sounds that come from 
his room are low groans of self-pity. 
Later on, as the task he is struggling 
with becomes more and more compli- 
cated, he can be heard stamping about, 
and denouncing his garments. If you 
look in his door you will see him in the 
middle of the room with a bathrobe, 
which has already been packed twice 
in the suitcase and once in the trunk, 
and which he is now taking back to the 
trunk again because the suitcase is 
crowded. He will later return it to 
the suitcase where he can get at it. 
His face is red and angry, and he is 
earnestly saying, “‘Damnation!” 

When night comes at last, and he is 
going to bed in discouragement, he will 
call mournfully on his Maker. “O 
Lord! Have merey! O Lord, I can’t 
stand it. I won't!’ Then his resent- 
ment will rise; and he will end his 
prayer with a loud explosive damn in- 


stead of amen. After which he will fee} 
better, and go off to sleep. 

But before any of this begins my 
mother has a lot to attend to. My 
father packs only his own clothes. She 
packs everything else: except that she 
has some one to help her, of course, wit} 
the heavy things. Last fall, for instance, 
Jerome went up to the country to do 
this. He is a taciturn, preoccupied, 
colored man, an expert at moving, who 
works so well and quickly that he keeps 
getting ahead of his schedule. It js 
distracting to plan out enough things 
to keep Jerome busy. It is also distract- 
mg to see him sit idle. He is paid by 
the day. 

But the principal problem that my 
mother has to face is my father. He 
says it isn’t that he objects to moving, 
but he objects to the fuss. As to rugs 
for instance, he refuses to have any 
at all put away until after he and al! his 
belongings have been moved from the 
house. This seems unreasonable: he 
ought to allow them to make a begin- 
ning and put a few away, surely. Well, 
he would admit this to you privately, 
but here is the trouble: if he once let 
my mother get started she would go 
much too far. Closing up that house is 
a job. My mother gets too absorbed 
in it. She is apt to forget his comfort 
entirely—and also her own. He has 
found by experience, he would tell you 
(though I don’t say it’s true) that if he 
yields an inch in this matter the place 
is all torn up. He says he is obliged to 
imsist upon absolute order, because thie 
alternative is chaos. Furthermore, whiy 
shouldn’t the process be orderly if it 
were skilfully handled? [If it’s not, it’s 
no fault of his, and he doesn’t intend 
to be made to suffer for it. 

My mother’s side of it is that it’s 
impossible to move out imperceptibly. 
Things naturally get upset a little when 
you're making a change. [If they get 


upset too much she can’t help it; she 

wishes he would stop bothering her. 
One result of this difference is a war 

about the rugs every year. 


Two or 
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three weeks before they leave, my 
mother has the large rug in the hall 
taken up—there’s no need of two rugs 
in the hall she explains to my father. 

“T won't have it, dammit, you’re mak- 
ing the place a_ barracks,” he 
“But we're moving,” my mother ex- 
““we must get the house 
“Close it properly then! Do 
things suitably, without this cursed 
helter-skelter.””. Then he retreats into 
the library where he can sit by a fire, 
while my mother goes in and out of 
cold rooms and halls with her shawl on. 

The library has two large heavy pieces 
of furniture in it—a grand piano, and 
a broad desklike table piled with papers 
and books. This table fills the center 
of the room and stands square on a rug. 
[t’s hard work to lift that heavy table 
to get the rug out from under it. Until 
it is done, my mother keeps thinking 
about it at night. Strictly speaking, 
it isn’t necessary to have that rug put 
away much beforehand, but she wants 
to get it over and done with so that 
she can sleep. But my father is parti- 
cularly dependent on this rug because 
he sits in the library; he is therefore 
determined that it shan’t be touched 
until he has left. 

He cannot, however, remain on guard 
continuously. A man must sometimes 
go out. A man in fact is maneuvered 
into going out, though this he never 
quite learns. In the late afternoon when 
he supposes the day’s activities over, 
he comes out of the library and ventures 
to go off in the motor. Not far, just 
to get the evening paper, which is a 
very short trip. His mind is quiet: he 
assumes that nothing much can be done 
in his absence. But just as he is leaving 
lle is given some errand to do—some 
provisions to buy in the next town be- 
yond, or flowers to leave at some friend’s. 
Or if this might make him suspicious, 
nothing is said as he leaves, but the 
chauffeur has instructions what to say 
when the paper's been bought. “There 
is a package in the car, sir, that Mrs. 
Me eas 


says. 


post ulates; 


( losed.”” 
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My father looks up from his paper, 
looks threateningly over his glasses, 
says “What?” 

The chauffeur repeats mildly “—that 
Mrs. Day wishes left at the hospital.” 

My father damns the hospital. (How 
shocked my mother would be if she 
heard him.) It’s not that he really is 
down on institutions of mercy, but he 
expects all such places to behave them- 
selves, and not interfere with his drives. 
However, he is looking at his paper, 
and he doesn’t say no, and the chauffeur 
doesn’t give him time to anyhow, but 
starts up the car, and away they go off 
down the Post Road, far out of their 
way. My father is muttering about 
these cursed errands. Still, he 
the package. 

They drive home; he hangs up his 
overcoat in the cold hall, and grasping 
his evening paper he marches straight 
back to the library... . 

Meantime things have been happen- 
ing. My mother has had the big table 
lifted, and has got up the rug; and 
Jerome has lugged it out to the laundry 
yard where he is to beat it. After that, 
he is to roll it and wrap it and put it 
away. While he is doing this, which 
will naturally take him some time, my 
mother thankfully goes up to the china 
room to pack certain cups. She always 
feels a little more peaceful when Jerome 
is fully occupied. . . . 

Now she is in her own room: she has 
just sat down for a minute, for the first 
time this day: she is sorting the linen, 
and humming. ? 

A knock at the door. 

My mother sits up sharply, every 
bit of her alert again. ‘‘Who is that?” 

She hears a deprecating little cough, 
then Jerome’s quiet voice. “Now—er 
—Mrs. Day?” 

“Well, what zs it, Jerome?” wails my 
mother. She did think she had left that 
man enough to do for once anyhow, 
but here he is back on her hands again. 
Moving is terrible. ‘‘What is it now?” 
she repeats, in despair. “Have you 
finished that work?” 


leaves 
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““No’m,” Jerome says reassuringly. 
“T ain't finished that yet.” He pauses, 
and coughs again, conscious that he is 
bringing poor news. “Mr. Day, he’s 
hollerin’ consid’able, down in the 
hiberry.” 

“What about? 
with him?” 

Jerome knows she knows well enough. 
He says “Yes’m,”” mechanically; and 
adds in a worried way, as if to himself, 
“*He’s a-hollerin’ for that rug.” 

My mother doesn’t like Jerome to 
use that word, “hollerin’.” It isn’t 
respectful. But it’s so painfully de- 
scriptive that she can’t think what he 
should say instead. She puts down the 
linen. If I were mother I should stay 
quietly right in my room, and let father 
keep up his hollerin’ till he cooled off. 
But I’m an outsider in these wars; and 
mother’s a combatant. Her own re- 
sponse is much more belligerent. She 
feels summoned to arms. She charges 
out into the big upper hall, and at once 
begins an attack, launching her counter- 
offensive vigorously, over the banisters. 
She calls loudly upon my father to 
stop right away and be still; and she 
tells him how wicked he is to make 
trouble for her when she’s working so 
hard. My father, from his post in the 
library, booms a violent reply. It is 
like an artillery bombardment. Neither 
side sees the other. But they fire great 
guns with great vigor, and it all seems 
in earnest. 

Jerome stands respectfully waiting, 
wondering how this will come out. He 
is wholly in the dark as to which side 
is winning, there is so much give and 
take. But the combatants know. My 
mother presently sees she is beaten. 
There’s some note she detects in my 
father’s voice, deeper than bluster; or 
some weariness in herself that betrays 
her. At any rate, she gives in. 

She turns to Jerome, and he sees she 
is thinking how she ean fix it. Jerome 
is dejected. Has that big old rug got 
to be toted back into the hbrary? But 
no; it’s a defeat but it’s not so bad a 


What’s the matter 


defeat after all. “Jerome, I'll have to 


give Mr. Day one of those rugs from the 
blue room—one of the long narroy 
You know which | 


white fur pair. 
mean?” 

“Yes’m,” Jerome says with partial 
relief. “Put it under that desk?” 

“No, between the desk and the fire. 
place. By Mr. Day’s chair. That's 
all that’s necessary. He just wants 
something under his feet.”” 

This isn’t at all my father’s idea of 
what he wants, as Jerome soon discovers, 
when he takes the long white fur rug 
down tohim. My father is so completely 
amazed he forgets to be angry. He hiad 
supposed he had won that bombard- 
ment. He had made my mother cease 
firing. Yet now after he has lowered 
his temperature again back to normal, 
and settled down to enjoy the fruits of 
his victory, namely his own big square 
rug, here comes as a substitute a long 
narrow hairy monstrosity. He fixes 
his glasses severely. “‘What’s that?” 
he demands. 

Jerome limply exhibits the mon- 
strosity, feeling hopeless inside, like a 
pessimistic salesman with no confidence 
in his own goods. 

“What are you bringing that thing 
in here for?” 

“Yessir, Mr. Day. Mrs. Day says put 
it under your feet.” 

My father starts to turn loose his 
batteries all over again. But his guns 
have gone cold. He feels plenty of 
disgust and exasperation, but not quite 
enough fury. He fires what he has at 
Jerome, who stands up to it silently; 
and he kicks the offending white fur rug, 
and says he won’t have it. But some- 
thing in the air now tells him, in his 
turn, he has lost. Even Jerome feels 
this, and puts the rug under his feet, 
“temporarily,” leaving my father try- 
ing to read his paper again, indignant 
and bitter. He particularly detests this 
white rug. He remembers it now from 
last year. 

My mother goes back to the linen. 
The house becomes quiet. The only 
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sounds are thuds in the laundry yard, 
where Jerome is at work, beating and 
sweeping his booty, concealed by the 
hedge. 

By the library fire my father is chang- 
ing the page of his paper, and glaring 
at the white rug, and saying to himself 
loudly, “I hate it!” He kicks at the 
intruder. ‘Damn woolly thing. I 
want my own rug.” 


CLOSED DOORS 


BY HELEN LOCKWOOD COFFIN 


HE root of all evil is a closed door. 

This conviction of mine, although it 
is sustained by experience, by observa- 
tion of both animals and humans, and 
by history itself, nevertheless seems to 
have been overlooked by the reformers. 
When they are trailing the tragic cause 
they lay it to money, or say “find the 
woman,” when the cause plainly is, or 
has been, a Closed Door. 

People generally are very much like 
my eat; although this, too, the reformers 
do not know as yet. He is, of course, 
rather above the average intelligence. I 
do not say this because he is mine, as 
grandparents invariably explain about 
the first grandchild, but because it is 
really so. I have known, watched, 
studied, and loved him intimately for 
vears and I-am confident that when a 
wiser than Binet shall arrive with a 
series of animal intelligence tests, my cat 
will pass, modestly, with a “higher than 
adult” average. 

But I do not intend to write this essay 
about my cat, although he furnishes 
abundant material. I only wish to use 
him as an example. He has a character- 
istic human idiosynerasy. He cannot 
tolerate a closed door. When he finds 
one he makes life miserable for all of us 
until it is opened. This is not because 
he wants to be on the other side, for as 
soon as he has achieved his desire, he 
settles down comfortably where he was 
before and takes a nap. But not until 
he has sallied through the open door into 
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the country beyond and given it a brief 
and superficial glance with a manner 
most contemptuous, as one who says: 
““Here you have the Great Mystery, 
upon which you closed the door. And 
now you have it, what is it? Nothing 
at all—just the usual, ordinary room, 
exactly as it always has been.” Then, 
philosopher that he is, he goes to sleep 
and forgets the puzzling vagaries of our 
vaunted human intelligence. 

I have been scorned for the alacrity 
with which I hasten to answer his first 
call and the abandon with which I fling 
the door—any door—wide open. But it 
is not that I am his abject slave, as I 
have been accused, nor because, in my 
love of peace and quiet, that I wish to 
forestall his storm of protest. It is be- 
cause I feel exactly the same way my- 
self. Nothing aggravates and exasper- 
ates me more than to come upon a closed 
door. It is baffling, tantalizing, teasing, 
confounding, disconcerting, tormenting; 
it upsets my equilibrium and disrupts 
my day’s program. It is not that 
I want anything on the other side of it, 
or would take it if I could get it, or 
would like it if I could take it. If the 
door were open I should probably al- 
ways go round the other way; but since 
there is no thoroughfare I am deter- 
mined to force a passage. 

Nor am I alone in this feeling. There 
were Bluebeard’s wives, you remember, 
and Pandora, and Psyche, and Elsa— 
their names are legion. Those who seek 
to argue me out of my antipathy always 
remind me that these victims of curi- 
osity suffered because they did not leave 
the door closed; tragedy invariably 
lurked behind the barrier. So be it! I 
would rather fling the doors wide open 
and know the worst than be eternally 
in suspense. And besides, for every one 
of these who found tragedy on the other 
side, I have a throw-back which is stag- 
gering. Columbus, for instance, is most 
effective. He opened a door on the edge 
of things which his contemporaries— 
nay, even his superiors and betters— 
assured him had been permanently 
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closed by good authority and for most 


excellent reasons. They explained to 
him that on the other side was Nothing, 
literally and absolutely; only a very 
good chance to fall off indefinitely into 
bottomless Columbus opened 
that door—and found America. 

I enjoy using Franklin, too. He was 
on the trail of lightning flashes, which 
disappeared behind a closed door. He 
also was warned not to meddle, to let 
well enough alone, and reminded that 
nobody knew just what lightning was 
anyhow, or what it might do if it was 
let loose. Franklin pushed that door 
open and found electricity. Every ad- 
venturer, dreamer, discoverer, and ideal- 
If it 
had not been for some daring door- 
opener, we should not have had the 
steamboat or the railroad, the automo- 
bile or the airship, electric lights or 
radio, fireless cookers or vacuum clean- 
ers, or spineless cactus. . . . 

But why continue? Everything we 
now use or enjoy as a necessity or a 


space. 


ist, has had the same experience. 


luxury was originally hidden behind a 


closed door. It would seem as if the 
world might have learned by this time 
that the only rational thing to do with 
a door is to open it—that that is what 
a door is for. But even lately I heard 
an orthodox minister speak otherwise. 
His theme was spiritualism and kindred 
phenomena. After sketching rather wist- 
fully and vaguely the “great unknown 
territory,” he advised us not to enter 
therein, until our time came. “The 
door is closed,” he said, “‘and has been 
from the beginning—closed by the hand 
of God. Be wise, and leave it so.” 
Immediately my mind went off on an 
expedition to open that door; and I saw, 
as I drew near, that a mighty army had 
gathered and was working upon it—Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and Sir Oliver 
Lodge and the Society for Psychical 
Research and others. It has the ordinary 
lure and enchantment of its kind en- 
hanced a hundred-fold. 

I notice we are not so concerned or 
excited when it is a door behind us 
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which is closed. On the contrary, y¢ 
are usually much relieved to have j 
shut, even assisting in the process, slan)- 
ming it with scant ceremony but mos 
emphatic efficiency. There is a gallery 
of closed doors behind the most of ys. 
slammed noisily on mistaken judgments. 
wrong estimates, ungrateful and ungen- 
erous thoughts; closed with funeres| 
softness on faithless friends and broken 
illusions; left partly ajar, sometimes, for 
tender but unhappy memories. Even 
the most inveterate advocate of the open 
door admits the wisdom of closing the 
doors on past mistakes. Sometimes they 
are the most difficult to manage. 

Then there are doors, too, that can- 
not be forced open—doors that resist 
bludgeons and blows, that withstand 
even dynamite. The heart of your best 
friend is one of these; you cannot come 
in until he wants you and sets the door 
ajar. You may sit outside and look in, 
or stand at the door and knock, but all 
your blandishments and pass-keys will 
not work. Then some day—some glori- 
ous, unexpected day that seems exactly 
like any other day and gives no hint 
that it is not—your friend opens the 
door. But however it happens, know 
this—here is a door that never opens 
except from within, by a patent con- 
trivance that only the owner can man- 
ipulate. 

There is one inviolable rule of prog- 
ress: you can never go any farther or 
any faster in any direction than is al- 
lowed in the general plan of things, nor 
until the time has come for you to go 
that way. There is somewhere—perhaps 
in that mysterious Unknown Territory— 
a divinely appointed Keeper of the 
Doors. If it were not for him we should 
be blundering continually into the 
wrong rooms. For the good of thie 
world, as well as of ourselves, we must 
be kept from wandering too far afield. 
Between us and every new experience 
the door is shut. If it is on our line of 
march, we shall find a way to open it 
and pass on. Otherwise not all our in- 
genious hammering will let us in. 
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BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


LD men are pretty generally re- 

puted to be drags on the wheels of 
progress, and it will be recalled how a 
very famous man and one of the most 
useful and admirable of his time got into 
hot water by intimating that men were 
not much use after sixty and that the 
world could get along without any of 
the knowledge which men over forty had 
contributed to it. Something like that 
he said, not seriously but merely to 
amuse an audience, and when the news- 
papers had duly dealt with it what a 
din arose! And one remembers Barrie 


and his invitation to youth to come 


forward and take charge of the world. 
But really and by rights the old men 
should be the forwardest-looking people 
on earth because forward is the only 
attractive direction that is left for them 
to look in. If they look back, the world 
and the people they knew are not there. 
It is youth that looks back. There is 
nothing so reminiscent as an old school- 
boy, in the twenties, may be, revisiting 
his school. Everything reminds him of 
old times. That is because his world 
is still there, and people still init that 
he can remind of something. Not so 
with the older people. Their world is a 
has-been, and if they, too, are not to be 
has-beens, they must keep eyes to the 
front. 

Is Clemenceau a has-been? We all 
know he is not. The spirit does not age. 
The body gets more or less old. The 
mind gets forgetful because, I suppose, 
it is linked up to the mechanics of the 
brain, but the spirit is another matter 
that need not be affected by time. 
Clemenceau is fairly old, not excessively, 


but he looks ahead. The thing that 


interests him is what is goimg to happen 
next. If he thinks it won’t suit him he 
practices to make it suit him better. 
He is the true countryman of Voltaire 
who said “I gave my youth to love but 
now in my old age I work like the devil.” 
So he did. The old Voltaire worked 
incessantly and always to make the 
world better and beat the devils in it 
and especially the persecutors. As one 
reads a modern life of him it is astonish- 
ing to find how much better he was than 
the reputation he left to the Nineteenth 
Century. 

My neighbor Maitland, who has 
progressed toward maturity as far as 
the later sixties, said it seandalizes him 
to be so little disturbed at the passing 
of his contemporaries. If somebody 
died whom he had always known it used 
to give him a shock, he said, but now he 
had had most of the considerable shocks 
of that sort that were possible, and the 
lesser ones involving people that were 
not really part of his life did not jar 
him as they would once have done. 
He went to their funerals, he showed 
respect to their memories, and his real 
feeling had come to be that to die was 
all in the day’s work, and if the departed 
had really run their course there was no 
true objection to departure. 

Take your classmates in your college 
class. The college class is a unit in the 
course of man in life which may con- 
veniently be followed. The other night 
I looked through a book of verses which ~ 
included a good many read at anni- 
versary meetings of a college class. I 
made only a short stay with them but 
long enough to make the discovery 
above noted, that, contrary to the usual 
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impression we have, youth looks back, 
whereas age looks around and then 
forward. There were a lot of poems of 
occasion in that book of verses and they 
were retrospective inversely to the 
years of the poet. It impressed me that 
the concern about dying grew less and 
less vocal at every anniversary. The 
early deaths of men that were favorites 
were made much of, but as the years 
went on there was more philosophy and 
less lamentation, and that all accorded 
with the facts of life, for when the young 
die it is contrary to nature, but when the 
old die it accords with nature. A 
college class can mourn for its young 
members prematurely gone, but it can- 
not pile up cumulative griefs year after 
vear for the leaves that fall in due season 
from its tree. That would make its 
reunion with dwindling numbers un- 
bearably lugubrious. It is almost 


constrained to perceive and acknowl- 
edge that life itself is the great uni- 
versity, that death is graduation and 


funerals the commencement exercises. 

So I find that when the time comes 
when most of our personal investments 
have been transferred from the inse- 
curities of this life to the speculative 
interests of the next, there is an increase 
of the disposition commended by Scrip- 
ture to let the dead bury their dead, and 
interest becomes transferred from what 
is past—people, things, events, every- 
thing—to what is still ahead, and in- 
cludes them all. 

Humanity is our great concern. That 
does not die, does not graduate; at 
least not yet. Its individuals do, but 
humanity continues resolutely to avail 
itself of the schooling of Earth for what- 
ever destiny may await it. And no 
matter how much our individual years 
increase or Earth ties lessen, we cannot 
lose interest in humanity. We feel, 
instinctively if not by reason, that it 
really makes a difference what happens 
to it. So prone it is to err, so used to 
disappoint us, that it is always hard to 
be confident in good hopes for it, but it 
does seem as if in the period of harsh 


instruction now proceeding it were slowly 
gathering some increase of sense, and 
some realization that its various families 
had got to work together for the common 
good, and that otherwise continued 
health and due measure of what we c.!| 
prosperity was not possible for them. 


Just at this writing, though Mr, 
Hoover has been telling us that the con- 
dition of Europe is steadily improving, 
it does not look so to observers from this 
continent. France and Great Britain 
having failed to agree about reparations, 
France has marched troops into the 
Ruhr and holds the industrial heart of 
Germany as security for her dues. The 
present government of France leans 
chiefly on force and sees no Germany 
vet whose word or whose intentions she 
dares to trust unless she retains the 
means to compel Germans to keep their 
word. That means big armies, and big 
armies mean unproductive expenditure, 
a prospect and a policy that has made 
our government feel that the remnant of 
American troops that still lingers on the 
German frontier had better come home 
When one thinks of the details of all 
these matters, the selfish interests in 
France that fear the restoration of 
Germany’s prosperity, the selfish in- 
terests in Germany that will double and 
twist in any way to avoid paying even 
what she can, the selfish interests in 
Great Britain that are pinched by the 
need of markets for the trade by which 
they live, the selfish interests of the 
United States which see themselves 
better off than the rest of the world and 
wish to keep clear of all troublesome and 
possibly expensive complications—the 
prospect unquestionably looks dubious. 
But human life does not much shape 
itself to accord with details. On the 
contrary, details have to fall in line 
with the course that human life is taking. 
Where that course is toward co-oper- 
ation, details may delay but surely 
cannot block it. Governments are 
matters of the moment. One group of 
politicians gets control and does what 
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it sees fit to do while it has power to do 
it, and presently ill luck, the manceuvers 
of rivals or the pressure of the facts of 
life upon the minds of people, pitches it 
out of office and puts another group in 


its place. The ideas that the present 


vovernment of France expresses are not 
permanent ideas. They, and the activ- 
ities and hesitations and refusals that 
result from them, are merely parts of 
the great process of the reshaping of the 


world. What changes the world and 
regulates its course is ideas and the 
facts of life. When the ideas don’t 
match the facts, the ideas have to 
change, as they have changed and are 
still changing in Russia. The great test 
of governmental and economic ideas 
is the needs and the capacity of human- 
ity. The great use of war is to clear the 
way for new ideas, the acceptance of 
which has become necessary. 

Just now the late war is very much dis- 
paraged. It produced enormous incon- 
venience, bereavement and destruction; 
it upset the whole order of life in some 
countries, and a large part of that order 
in all countries; it disturbed morals; 
it filled the world with injured people, 
and it left behind debts, damages and 
pestilent complications galore. That 
was a high price to pay for ideas, and 
there are those who insist that it was 
paid in vain. Not so! The ideas 
bought at so great price are really in the 
world and are really working. That 
premiers and ministries and govern- 
ments balk and disagree is not so serious 
as it seems to persons who think that 
premiers and governments run _ the 
world. Governments have their uses, of 
course, as also have constitutions, 
legislatures and laws, and must be; but 
they are no more than the instruments 
by which music is made audible. When 
new instruments become necessary they 
are produced, but the music is not in the 
instruments. William James showed 
understanding of the source of it when 
he wrote in a letter to Mrs. Whitman: 
“As for me, my bed is made: I am 
against bigness and greatness in all 
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their forms, and with the invisible 
molecular forces that work from indi- 
vidual to individual, stealing in through 
the crannies of the world like so many 
soft rootlets, or like the capillary oozing 
of water, and yet rending the hardest 
monuments of man’s pride if you give 
them time. The bigger the unit you 
deal with, the hollower, the more brutal, 
the more mendacious is the life dis- 
plaved. So I am against the big or- 
ganizations as such, national ones first 
and foremost; against all big successes 
and big results; in favor of the eternal 
forces of truth which always work in the 
individual and immediately unsuccess- 
ful way, underdogs always, till history 
comes, after they are long dead, and 
puts them on the top.” 

Governments do not know yet how 
strong the aversion to war is. That 
was one of the lessons of the Great War. 
They do not know how deep it has gone 
or how long it will last. They do know 
that any government in western Europe 
at this time that attempted to send any 
considerable body of young citizens to be 
killed in fighting would probably lose 
its job overnight. Governments go on 
and talk and scheme and bluff as though 
their old weapon of force were still 
available, but they do not really know 
what condition it is in, and politicians 
who are astute are very wary of putting 
it to the test. France adventures with 
soldiers to make Germany do certain 
things, some of which she ought to do, 
and the rest of us watch her thoughtfully 
and wonder how her action will strike 
the neighbors and what the final result 
of her demonstrations will be. For one 
thing that has come into the world as the 
immediate result of the waris an unprec- 
edented distaste for the use of force in 
politics, and a great doubt as to its value. 

Other ideas that have been slowly 
penetrating the minds of men not only 
since the war but for the last two 
generations, have to do with religion 
and the increased possibilities of power 
in it. Some of the ideas that have 
found their most conspicuous expression 
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in Christian Science have become so 
diffused in forty years as to become a 
part of the mental property of millions 
of people who do not know how they 
got them nor where, but think them 
instinctively. There are some curious 
things about this country which people 
best appreciate who live or travel in 
other countries. One of them is that 
the mind of man is freer here than else- 
where. It is less limited and controlled 
by authority, tradition and instruction 
here than in Europe. The English 
mind, which is not so manacled at 
home but that it has been able to work 
to some purpose, was still set free on the 
American continent. We have some 
awful laws here, and a lot of people with 
a terrible propensity to make more 
laws, and some extremely lawless people, 
but except in time of war minds in this 
country are fairly free to work. Our 
educated people are less trained, shaped, 
and cultivated than people of their sort 
in England, but there goes with that de- 
ficiency the advantage that.there is room 
left in the American mind for things that 
are excluded from minds tighter packed. 
It is an axiom that in spiritual seeking 
one need expect nothing from the wise. 
If you get any news it will be from the 
simple. It accords with that idea that 
the American mind should be more ac- 
cessible to spiritual promptings than 
most minds of Europeans. It is true 
that we have in this country by uncon- 
scious inheritance an understanding of 
some things which the European mind, 
as a rule, has never assimilated, and 
which it seems to be the aim of current 
events, and whatever causes them, to 
make that mind accept. 


I doubt that prohibition is an Amer- 
ican idea, and suspect it of being pre- 
cisely the contrary, but it is credited 
to the United States, and its course here 
is watched from near and far. 

What have we got out of it and what 
have we lost? 

The saloons are pretty well closed. 


The advertisement of intoxicants j, 
dead. The liquor business, manufact re. 
sales and power of political corruption. 
is smashed, which might be a good thing 
if it were not for the remarkable activity 
of the bootlegging business whic 
succeeded it. 

Now what have we lost? 

One loss is that there is no longer 4 
fair competition between good drinks 
and bad. The bad have an over. 
whelming advantage. The harder drink, 
are more portable and much more easily 
obtainable. The good wines are too 
bulky to be profitably handled. The 
quality even of purchasable spirits has 
fallen off. 

But the worst of the present phase of 
prohibition is that its philosophy js 
wrong, or at least seems wrong to a vreat 
many perfectly decent and_ orderly 
people. They look upon wine as a 
legitimate factor in promoting the joy 
of life. They do not ask that it shall be 
useful, but they insist that it is pleasant, 
lawfully pleasant if properly used. They 
see France and other wine-growing 
countries running over with good wine, 
red and white, which they cannot buy 
lawfully or otherwise. They see their 
own conviction as to what is right and 
wrong in drinking subjected by force to 
the convictions of other people who. 
they think, are no wiser and no better in 
morals or character than themselves. 
They do not like that. They do not 
like to be forcibly subjected to a right- 
eousness to which they do not subscribe. 
They think prohibition laws, as they 
are, conflict with that measure of liberty 
of conduct which is necessary to the 
development of mankind. That is the 
main objection to prohibition, the 
objection that you cannot make men 
good or wise or even thrifty against their 
will, and that legislation to accomplish 
that is worse than useless. 

So it is not demonstrated yet that 
prohibition is an American idea or one 
in the operation of which we are more 
fortunate than other people. 
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Sandy MacPherson, Book Collector 


BY NEWMAN LEVY 


ROBABLY few people to whom the 

names of Rosenbach, Huntington, Ber- 
nard Quaritch, and the late George D. Smith 
are familiar have ever heard of my friend 
Sandy MacPherson. His tall rawboned 
figure is seldom seen at the big auction sales 
of books, his keen blue eyes peering sharply 
through a pair of iron-rimmed spectacles, 
his old worn homespun suit hanging loosely 
from his gaunt frame, and his unkempt 
shock of gray hair straggling wildly about 
his forehead. Mac seldom attends the big 
sales. and then only as spectator. His name 
never appears in the paper the next day 
among the purchasers of the fabulously 
priced treasures of literature. And yet in 
the hack of MacPherson’s little candy store, 
hidden amid the squalor of one of New 
York’s poorest neighborhoods, are treasures 
that would cause Mr. Huntington to become 
green with envy, and make the late Mr. 
Smith turn uneasily in his grave. 

MacPherson’s shop was originally in- 
tended for the purchase and sale of second- 
hand books. The faded, almost illegible 
sign, “Books Bought and Sold,” can still be 
seen above the door, although it is seldom 
noticed by passers-by, whose attention is 
caught by the legend painted on the window 
that Alexander MacPherson is a dealer in 
“Candies, Stationery, Cigars, Cigarettes and 
Tobacco.” 

The trouble was that Mac just hated to 
part with a book. Twenty years ago, when 
he first went in business, he used to attend 
sales and book auctions, and return home 
laden with his purchases: curious old 
volumes, stained parchments, and dusty 
faded incunabula. Then, at night, when the 
store was closed, and the shades drawn, he 
would draw forth his treasures from the 
shelves, and, like a miser gloating over his 


gold, would pore over them tenderly and 
lovingly until early morning. 

Sometimes a customer would come into 
the shop, and then Mae would follow him 
jealously with his eyes, fearful lest he see a 
book he might want to purchase. I once 
asked Mac whether he had ever sold a book 
the whole time he was in business. 

“Once,” he said, “a fellow who was 
browsing about the shop took a copy of 
Wentworth’s Elementary Algebra from the 
shelf and asked me the price of it. It was a 
fine old copy.” Mac’s eyes glistened with 
enthusiasm as they always do when he 
speaks of his books. “A first edition, and it 
had an added value because of its interest- 
ing associations. It had once belonged to 
Gabriel Feinberg, who as you know, was at 
one time Third Deputy Dock Commissioner, 
and in his own handwriting were many of the 
problems, up to simple quadratics, worked in 
pencil in the margin. I fixed a price which I 
thought was prohibitive, but to my surprise 
my customer said he would take it. My 
hands trembled and my eyes filled with tears 
as I wrapped up the book. I was about to 
hand him the package, but I found that I 
couldn’t part with my treasure. ‘I’m sorry,’ 
I said, ‘this book is not for sale.’ I still 
have it,’” Mac concluded. 

This incident is typical of Sandy’s method 
of doing business and it explains why the 
little second-hand book shop kept growing 
poorer and poorer. Rent had to be paid, the 
five children had to be fed and clothed, and 
the small sums earned by Mrs. Sandy, who 
went out to do washing by the day, hardly 
sufficed to keep the little household to- 
gether. Finally something had to be done, 
so Mac purchased a small stock with a 
few dollars his wife had managed to save, 
and became a purveyor to the neighbor- 
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hood of candy, cigars, cigarettes and sta- 
tionery. 

I like to drop into Mac’s shop about ten- 
thirty at night, just before he closes. It is 
a queer sight to watch him dispensing sticky, 
bright-colored lolly-pops to his small grimy 
customers, or presiding over the lottery 
board covered with rows of red wafers, 
which conceal the numbers that entitle the 
lucky purchasers to prizes of cigarettes or 
other merchandise. It is queer, I say, to 
watch MacPherson, framed by the drab 
surroundings of his dingy candy store, and 
to realize that he is not only one of the 
keenest, but one of the most profound and 
erudite book collectors in America. 

It is after the shutters are down and the 
store is locked for the night that Mac- 
Pherson and I light our pipes and talk well 
into the small hours of the morning, dis- 
turbed only by the occasional crying of one 
of the babies in the back room, for Mac’s 
family lives behind the store. And some- 


times when Mac is in a particularly ex- 
pansive mood he brings out his treasures for 
me to see. . ° 

“This cigar and cigarette business,” said 
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Mac, “isn’t so bad after you get used to 
There is a wealth of literary and histor; 4l 
associations in a cigar or cigarette box. 4 
antiquarian, in after years, could alo 
piece together the history of our civilizati, 
from cigar boxes. Here’s Henry C|, 
instance, right next to Daniel Webste: 

T. R. and Chester Arthur are on thy 
above. If you care for music, here is J 
Lind; for art, here’s Van Dyke, ani 
drama, we have Romeo and Juliet.” 

**Not to mention Bobbie Burns,” T aci/, 

“And Charlie Chaplin,” said MacPhe,. 
son. “I hear they’ve named a ciga: 
him. But the cigarette t 
favorites. Take Fatima and Murad, {or 
instance. There are names for you: {ly 
Arabian Nights are in those boxes.  ‘T! 
ought to make cigarette smoking compulsory 
in our schools. What boy would ever forg 
his lesson in English literature if he had | 
smoke Chesterfields in the classroom? The) 
could distribute Omars during the pocir 
period, and Nestors in the Greek class. 

“It’s a grand idea,” I said, “but I am 
afraid it would hardly do. Some enterprising 
educator might want to teach geography by 
means of Burgundy, Moselle or P 
sener; or history by a laboratory cours 
in Bourbon or Scotch.” 

“Well, let them.” answered Mac. 
**They might do worse. There is lit‘) 
enough joy left in learning. The way 
literature is taught in our schools is 
enough to drive us into becoming a 
nation of illiterates. I have never 
read Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar {row 
the day I left high school and, pleas 
God, I never shall.” 

“Did you read about the copy of 
Venus and Adonis that brought se\ 
enty-five thousand the other day?” I 
asked. 

Mac chuckled contemptuous!y. 
“Those books are all right for ama- 
teurs. Anybody,” he said, filling his 
pipe, and passing the huge tin of to- 
bacco over to me, “can own a first- 
folio Shakespeare. It is simply a matter 
of having enough money. Any book 
will turn up in an auction room sooner 
or later, and if you are rich enough you 
can buy it. I don’t go in much for.those 
modern fellows, myself. The classics 
are my hobby. One of these days 
I'll show you a copy of Virgil's Zeid 
that Huntington would give his right 
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There’s an inscription in it, in 
Virgil’s own handwriting. He wrote an 
abominable hand, too. ‘To my friend and 
benefactor, Augustus Casar, with expres- 
sions of deepest gratitude from the Author, 
P. Vergilius Maro.’ Now there’s a book 
worth having!” 

“Of course, I don’t pass by a book just 
because it is new. Take that first edition of 
Beowolf over there, or that rare copy of the 
Philadelphia Telephone Directory for 1903 
which I picked up last year for fifteen doilars. 
I have a number of modern items like those. 
I never showed you, did I, my Pibroch 
Edition of Burns’ poems—the one that con- 
tains his poem, ‘Put me Among the Skirls,’ 
that was omitted from the later editions? 
It has an inscription on the fly leaf ‘To 
Bonnie Annie Laurie with love from Bobbie 
Burns.” In every case, though, I try to 
confine my collecting to books that are 
really rare: books that never find their way 
into the auction rooms or the catalogs. Take 
this one, for instance.” 

Mac reached down beneath the counter 
and pulled out a long and large tin box. I 
remained silent. It is not often that Mac 
exhibits his collection to an outsider, and I 
felt it was better for me not to speak, lest 
he change his mind. The box was old and 
hattered and very heavy. I helped him 
lift it on the counter and he carefully un- 
locked it. It appeared to contain old manu- 


eve to own. 
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scripts thrown in carelessly without any 
attempt at order. Yellow parchments 
were mixed promiscuously with rolls of faded 
vellum and piles of curiously lettered and 
strangely illumined pages. 

Mac drew forth what, at first, seemed to 
be parchment, but as I examined it closely, 
I saw that it was of a queer, unusual texture. 

‘**Papyrus,” said Mac. I had never seen 
papyrus before, although I had been reading 
about it all my life, so I examined it closely. 
It was covered with closely written letters 
which I recognized as Greek, though they 
were differently formed from the letters that 
I had learned at high school. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Homer. First Edition of the Iliad,” 
said Mac casually. 

I looked skeptical. 

“T don’t expect you to believe it,” said 
Mac. “No one ever does. That’s why I 
hate to show my books. Now if you saw 
this presentation copy in the British Mu- 
Gc. 

**Presentation copy!” I exclaimed. 

“Sure,” said Mac. “Do you see this in- 
scription?” and he pointed to some hardly 
legible characters scrawled in the margin. 
“Tt says ‘Happy days, from Homer to 
Pindar.’” 

“That's absurd,” I began. 

“TI knew you would say that,” he said. 
“You'll be telling me next that this isn’t 
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genuine,” and he pulled out of the box a 
well-thumbed volume labeled Horatii Car- 
mina. 

“This book has a curious history,” said 
Mac. ‘Maecenas, as you probably know, 
was a very rich man. His father had 
amassed what was considered a very large 
fortune in those days in the Roman Bath 
He had a chain of baths in all the 
principal cities, and his great ambition in 
life was to have his son, Gaius, succeed him 
in the business. In fact, the concern was 
known in later years as Maecenas et Filius. 
Gaius Maecenas, like many sons of success- 
ful business men, acquired an early distaste 
He had what we would call 
to-day the literary bug. He had a passion 
for hobnobbing with the prominent authors 
of his day. It is said that he was guilty of a 
book of most atrocious verse which happily 
has not survived him. His greatest delight 
was to walk down the Appian Way arm in 
arm with Virgil or Varius Rufus, the big 
literary lights of that day, just about the 
time when the theater crowd was coming 
out. 

“There was a group of writers, musicians, 


business. 


for business. 
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and artists—to-day we'd call them Bo. 
hemians—that used to meet at a little 
road house out by the Tarpeian Rock, the 
Cave Canem it was called. Poor Gaiys 
Maecenas would have given his Roman 
Bath business to have been one of the regy. 
lars, but it was only on the rare occasions 
when Horace would invite him that he was 
allowed to attend a session. 

“This copy of Horace’s poems was one that 
Maecenas sent to a young vaudeville actress 
whom he met one night at the Cave (Cu 
road house. She was a contortionist! 
used to peform at the Cireus Maximus. He; 
name was Pholoé, and Maecenas appears { 
have been quite stuck on her. The verses 
written inside the cover were really com 
posed by Horace, for which 've no doubt 
he was liberally paid. 

“Here’s a translation I’ve made: 


Lady, when you coyly twist vour 
Leg behind your dexter ear 

This here bard can scarce resist your 
Girlish charms, Pholoé dear. 


You're so modest, coy and winsome, 
Such a supple grace you've got 

When you tie your body in some 
Sort of bow or sailor's knot. 


So, my double-jointed Venus, 
Take this book of verse I send 

As a gift from G. Maecenas 
Ever vour devoted friend 


“Where in the world do you get 


these things?” I exclaimed. “Ther 
is nothing in any of the libraries of 
Europe that can touch them.” 

“T have my own methods,” said 
Mac. “‘Your average collector wastes 
his time in bookshops and auction 
rooms, expecting to pick up some rare 
treasure for a song. It’s too late for 
that sort of thing nowadays. Dealers 
are too sophisticated. All you ever 
see on the stalls of second-hand book 
shops are the novels of Marie Corelli 
and Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth 
There are mighty few bargains to lx 
picked up to-day, unless,’’ Mae added, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “you have 
secret methods like mine. 

“Of course, I’ve been able to acquire 
these items because I've had so little 
competition. Most collectors don't 
know of the existence of these books, 
and wouldn't know how to find them 
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if they did. Wait a moment and I'll show 
you something interesting.” 
* Mae disappeared through the little door 
that led to his cellar. A few minutes later 
I heard his footsteps slowly ascending the 
stairs, and he came into the store with a hod 
filled with bricks on his shoulder! He 
dropped the bricks on the floor with an 
unceremonious thud, and turned to me with 
a broad grin on his face. 

‘Assyrian love letters,” he said, in reply 

the look of amazement on my face. 
“T’ve lots more down in the cellar.” 

‘A fellow had his hands full correspond- 
ing with a girl in those days,” I said, exam- 
ining the strangely carved hieroglyphs. 

“There are six bricks to each letter,” 
said Mac. They’re from Shalmaneser, one 
of the Assyrian kings. Sometimes when he 
was particularly affectionate he’d send eight 
bricks. I don’t suppose he did the actual 
writing himself. He probably had an aman- 
uensis—some professional stone cutter.” 

“Tt must have been awkward,” I sug- 
gested, “for a girl to preserve her love 
letters tied up in a pink ribbon. That sort 
of thing discourages romance.” 

“Not at all,” said Mac. “‘They had a very 
pretty idea in those days. You ought to 
read Poffenberg’s book on Assyrian Exca- 
vations. He tells all about it. When a man 
courted a girl she used to preserve all his 
love letters—in the back yard, I suppose, 
The richer the man the more letters he 
would send. You see stone and stone 
carving Was an expensive proposition and a 
poor man couldn’t afford to carry on a 
lengthy correspondence. Then, as soon as 
they were ready to get married, the bride- 
groom would cart all his letters away and 
huild them into the walls of the house he was 
preparing for his bride.” 

**Rather public, don’t you think?” TI said. 

“They didn’t mind that,”’ answered Mac. 
‘Most of the letters were rather stilted and 

didn’t say much. The difficulties involved 
in writing sort of interfered with the develop- 
ment of a free and easy literary style. I 
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had a chance last year to acquire an inter- 
esting document.” 

*“What was that?” I asked. 

“The last will and testament of an Egypt- 
ian nobleman named Thotmes. It was one 
of the first specimens of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics I've ever seen. But I had to pass 
it up,”’ he said sadly. 

“But why?” I inquired. 

*T hadn’t room for it,” said Mac. ‘You 
see, it was an obelisk and weighed—I don’t 
know how many tons. It was a hundred 
and eighty feet high. But before you go I 
want to show you the prize of my collection.” 

He reached down into the bottom of the 
tin box, and drew out a double scroll of 
parchment wound on two ivory sticks—the 
kind that are used in Jewish synagogues. 
He carefully unwrapped the silken bandage 
that covered the scrolls, and laid them 
reverently on the counter. “‘Here’s some- 
thing,”’ he said with awe in his voice, “that 
would make the Gutenberg Bible look like 
a padded leather copy of Lucille on the 
library table.” 

I examined the curious Hebrew figures on 
the scrolls. 

“This,” said Mac, “is the only extant 
copy of the first edition of the Pentateuch.” 

I gasped. 

*“And do you see this handwriting,” he 
continued. “T’ll translate it for you. ‘To 
Aaron,’ it says, ‘in memory of many days 
pleasant and unpleasant in the wilderness, 
from his affectionate brother Moses.’”’ 

“But Mac,” I cried, “this is incredible. 
How on earth—” 

“Not to-night,” he said, handing me my 
hat. “The next time you come around I 
want to show you a couple of rather curious 
modern books I just bought.” 

He walked to the door and opened it. “I 
hardly got any sleep last night,” he said. 
“The baby cried nearly all night. It was 
awfully good to see you.” 

A mean cold drizzle was falling. I turned 
up my collar and walked west to the 
subway. 





Superfiuous Praise 
HY, Mrs. Skoggs,” began the summer 
visitor newly returned to the country, 


“how those maples of yours have grown since 
last year! It’s perfectly amazing!” 

“Oh, I don’t know that it’s anything to 
wonder at,” said Mrs. Skoggs. “They ain’t 
got anything else to do.” 


A Careless Tailor 
HE youthful Mrs. Boggs sat plying the 
needle. A coat of her husband’s was in 
her lap. As the husband appeared, she said, 
fretfully: 
“It’s too bad, the careless way the tailor 
sewed this button on. This is the fifth time 
I’ve had to put it back for you.” 











Early High Cost of Living Note 


“Sar Isaac Newton discovers that apples are coming down’ 


Looking on the Bright Side 
HERE is a colored waiter employed in a 
café near the Capitol in Washington who 
is one of the sort that “sees good in every- 
thing.” 
One hot afternoon during a summer 


Uncrowded Occupations 


session of Congress a Representative entered 
this café, which is noted for its seafood, and 
ordered soft-shell crabs. 
When they had been served, he said to the 
waiter: 
“George, these soft crabs are very small.” 
“Yessuh.” 
“They don't seem very 
fresh, either.”’ 
“Well, suh, den it’s lucky 
dey’re small, suh, ain’t it?” 


A New Patronymic 

[ the days when life was 

peaceful in Ireland and 
jaunting cars were ranged 
along the streets, it was a 
rule to have the name of 
the owner painted upon his 
car. 

One day a policeman, walk- 
ing along a row of cars, said to 
one of the drivers as he looked 
at his car, “Yer name's 
oblitherated.”’ 

“Yer a loir,” replied the 


Skilled artisans at work in a split-pea factory driver, “it’s O'Flaherty!” 
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Basil King’s new novel, which begins its 
serial publication in this issue, is a worthy 
successor to his earlier serials in HARPER’s, 
The Inner Shrine, The Wild Olive, and The 
Street Called Straight. It will recalled 
that these serials were pub- 
lished anonymously, creating an unprece- 
dented amount of speculation as to the author 
throughout the country, as well as eventually 
establishing Mr. King’s reputation as one of 
our foremost American novelists. Violet 
Alleyn Storey, a Smith College graduate, 
resides in Brooklyn. Her name is already 
familiar to poetry HARPER 


be 
engr¢ »ssing 


lovers among 


readers. 


Ellsworth Huntington has been a mem- 
her of the faculty of Yale University since 
1907. He has made notable investigations 
in Mesopotamia, Russian Turkestan, Siberia, 
and India, for which he has been honored by 
various scientific Readers of 
Harper’s will recall Mr. Huntington’s papers 
on climatic investigations, in the preparation 
of which he visited Palestine, the Syrian 
desert, Mexico, Central America and other 
parts of the world. Herbert Ravenel Sass 
is the author also of ““Adventures in Green 
Places,” which appeared in the January issue. 


Alfred Kreymborg, of the group of 
vounger poets, has done distinguished work 
in the modern manner as well as in the tradi- 
tional verse forms. Evelyn Gill Klahr re- 
sides at Clarion, Pennsylvania. She is the 
author of an earlier story, “Souvenirs of 
Letty Loomis,” published in this Magazine. 
Simeon Strunsky, critic, essayist, journal- 
ist, is the Editor of the New York Evening 
Post. Donald Corley is one of an interest- 
ing group of artistic adventarers in New 
York who are attempting new effects in 
painting, literature, and the stage. Francis 
Hackett, formerly dramatic editor of the 
New Republic, is now living abroad, where 
he is engaged in various literary enterprises 
of his own, 

Ernest Poole is best known by his novel, 
The Harbor. This is his first contribution to 
Harper's. Gamaliel Bradford will conclude 
his series of “Damaged Souls” next month 
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with a paper on Ben Butler. Alice Brown 
has written many stories for the Magazine, 
and is the author of numerous volumes. In 
recent years she has done distinguished work 
in the field of the drama. Her play, “Children 
of Earth,” awarded the Winthrop Ames Prize 
of $10,000, was one of the dramatic successes 
Robert Graves is one of the 
younger English poets whose work HarPEr’s 
is making known to American readers. 


of its season. 


Frederick L. Allen is preparing to resign 
his position as Secretary of the Corporation 
of Harvard University in order to enter the 
publishing business in New York. Albert 
Bigelow Paine, veteran editor and student 
of letters, is best known as the biographer 
and close associate of Mark Twain. Clar- 
ence Day, Jr., is the author of This Simian 
World and The Crow's Nest. He has demon- 
strated that a man of philosophic depth of 
mind and discerning intelligence may yet live 
on Riverside Drive, New York. Helen 
Lockwood Coffin is a new contributor to 
the “Lion’s Mouth.” Newman Levy, a New 
York lawyer, is also the author of the recent 
contributions to the “Lion’s Mouth” 
*Flaccus.” 


signed 


A whole issue of the Magazine would be 
none too large to contain all the newspaper 
editorials and the personal letters showered 
upon by our readers in response to 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould’s article, ‘The 
Land of the Free.” We quote from a few of 
the most interesting: 


us 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Dear Harper’s—This note is not on business; 
it is merely to tell you how immensely I was de- 
lighted with Mrs. Gerould’s article in the January 
number. It is exactly the right note. The whole 
public should be grateful to her. The whole public 
that amounts to anything will be. I am becoming 
a publicity agent, cracking it up to everyone, and 
in nearly every letter I write, begging my corre- 
spondents to buy, read, and treasure it. May the 
New Year bless her for writing it and you for giving 
it to our starved and thirsty souls. 

Yours ever, 


Kina. 


Bast. 
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Granv Rapips, Mich. 
Dear Harper’s—How refreshing to read so 
brave an article as that of Mrs. Gerould in a mag- 
azine of the class of Harper’s! It gives hope. 
Yours very truly, J. B. 


Sr. Jonnssury East, Vermont. 

Dear Harper’s—I care enough about your 
magazine and the country in general to say that 
I regard Katharine Gerould’s article in the Janu- 
ary number as venom under sparkles—the less of 
it in the world the better. 

Yours truly, a.m. ¥ 
PorrsviL_e, Penna. 

Dear Harper’s—I have read Katharine Ful- 
lerton Gerould’s article, “‘The Land of the Free,” 
and since I am not going to pen “personal insult,” 
or call her “un-American,” or suggest that “‘she 
become a British subject,” she may do me the 
honor of reading what I write in case, to borrow 
from her a phrase, “any editor should print this 
which is fairly doubtful.” 

I, too, have been in Montreal, and I, too, have 
been captivated by the city, the people—almost 
everything in it. But I failed to feel an exotic 
sense of freedom, I failed to feel anything I do not 
feel at home, except a sense of utter thankfulness 
that I was an American. Why did I feel this? 
Because I met so many Canadians who upon their 
own initiative and with no prompting on my part, 


told me they were “more American” than any- 
thing else; some of them, in fact, insisted, and 
with vehemence, that they were as much American, 
as I. And let it be said that none of this inter- 
change of sentiment took place under conditions 
made possible by reason of Canada’s liquor laws. 
In point of fact the main part of the discussion 
took place in a garage in the morning when we 
were waiting to take our cars out. It was a sort 
of “free-for-all,” in which anybody present could 
take part—and most of them did. I did not start 
it nor did I end it. 

Mrs. Gerould tells us personal liberty with us is 
a thing of the past. The right of free speech is 
denied us; we are hedged about with restrictions; 
she is positive that outside of San Francisco she 
has failed to see on the streets of any American 
city people who appeared to be happy. It has all 
made her bitter—so much so that she had to 
relieve the pressure by reducing her thoughts to 
writing, even while frankly confessing that she 
never hoped her words might adorn the printed 
page. 

We as a people enjoy as much personal liberty 
as we as a people—the majority of the people— 
feel it is safe and well for us to enjoy. We deny 
the right of free speech to no man or woman whom 
we believe to harbor sentiments that are not in- 
imical to the safety of the nation. I could make a 
speech anywhere, and while I would not say I 
could draw or hold a crowd, not a hand or a voice 
would be raised to stop me. And yet I believe 
myself to be, and could get hundreds of good citi- 
zens to testify, that I am a liberal thinker. But I 


do not hold the belief that [ am competent 
now and for all time any human ill 
mention. 
I believe in that which is for the great: 
of the greatest number. I am content | 
the matter of determination to the greates 
ber. 1 will put the collective judgment o! 
sand reasonably clear thinkers against t}. 
ment of a single thinker or a score of think: 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred my cou 
be vindicated. Because something does not 
me does not make it certain that that son 
is wrong. I must canvass further than m 
must get to the facts, to cause and result 
neighbor's opinions may be quite different 
mine; I may find some food for thought in | 
America is still a pretty good country; it 
happen that it is even better to-day than 
before in its history. Some things, privilew 
prerogatives if you will, may have been taken { 
us as the years rolled by and conditions chanyed 
But other things have been given to us. On 
our fundamental rights is that of happiness 
anybody even tried to deny us that right? 
there a land to-day where the people have 1 
cause to be happy, and are as happy, as here 
America? I do not know what kind of er 
Mrs. Gerould observed. Maybe they were e1 
bittered souls coming or going to a conventio 
Who knows? 
Harry James SILuman, 
Editor Pottsville Jour 


SALEM, Mass 

Dear Harper’s—Has Mrs. Gerould thouglit 
I wonder, of what makes the difference in atmos 
phere between the United States and Canada? 
It seems to me that just one thing makes all thy 
difference in the world and that is that for years 
we have had an influx of the refuse and scum « 
all nations. They have come here and have beet 
made citizens knowing nothing of our traditions, 
standards, ideals, institutions or Constitution, 
feeling that liberty means license and actin 
accordingly. 

In desperation and in vain efforts for protec- 
tion, laws have been made, and then more laws 
until we are overwhelmed and beset by many 
which are unnecessary for good Americans and 
which are openly disregarded by the lawless 
hyphenates who never will be good Americans 
We are supping sorrow now for our policy of wu! 
restricted immigration and under the same « 
cumstances I feel sure that Canada would be ope! 
to the same criticism that Mrs. Gerould makes 
the United States. 

Just so long as we open our gates to this refus: 
just so long will we have a plethora of laws, and 
those for whom they are not necessary will ! 
curtailed in their freedom on account of those w! 
are unworthy of it. 

Very truly yours, A. 


Fiusninea, N. Y 
Dear Harper’s—The things Mrs. Gerould 
says are true, I feel, and it is most desirable that 
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PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE 


uld be said again and again, particularly 
whose names command some respectful 
n. I think they should be said often in 
» let everybody know that a spirit of 
)ther-people’s-business-violently”’ is apt to 


verybody cross and unhappy. 
E.uus Parker BuT Ler. 


Leona, Kansas. 
« HarPrer’s—Some portions of “Freedom 
I Land of the Free,” by Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould, would lead one to believe that Green- 
wich Village would be a comfortable habitation for 


v. &. 


the author. 


This jibe from Kansas goes wide of the 
mark. Mrs. Gerould resides in Princeton, 
New Jersey, where her husband is Professor 
of English in Princeton University. To the 
hest of our belief, she is quite “comfortable” 
there, surrounded by her children and her 
many friends. 

P 


The Times-Picayune, of New Orleans, in 
commenting editorially upon the degener- 
ation of short-story writing, which has re- 
sulted in stories written wholly to stereo- 
typed formulas, has the following to say 


about us: 


If one were asked to name the periodical which 
has made the longest stride away from the for- 
mula, the answer would be: Harper’s MaGazine. 
In a recent issue there were five stories, each in an 
entirely different vein; representing, severally, 
pathetic sentiment, irony, homely humor, keen de- 
lineation of character, and a satirical view of “‘the 
toilers.””. Another number offers a ghost story, the 
scene of which is laid in the South; a New England 
story; and a searching study of a woman's heart— 
tosay nothing of that trenchant tale, “Arab Stuff,” 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 

The point is that the editor of HarprR’s Maca- 
ZINE, Whoever he may be, has allowed his readers 
He does not present them with a ready- 
made formula and say tacitly: ‘* Take it or leave 
it. You shall get nothing else from me;” nor does 
he make the mistake of classing the whole reading 
public as *‘ mostly fools.” 


a choice. 


It is true there are many 
lumpy-minded persons who prefer the trite because 
that is all they can understand; but he who is wise 
does not underrate either his adversaries or his 
clientele. 

Harper’s MaGazine has become interesting and 
worthwhile because its contributors are not forced 
into a Procrustean bed, but are allowed to retain 
their natural form. The present ruler of its des- 
tinies seems to bear in mind the unforgettable 
words of Maupassant. The French writer said 
that average readers plead in turn: “Amuse me, 
console me, make me dream, make me weep;” but 
the discriminating spirit says only to the author: 
‘Make me something admirable in the form that 
suits you best, following your own nature.” 


Wilbur Daniel Steele's story, “Arab Stuff,” 
mentioned in the editorial quoted above has 
This from one of our 
most accomplished short-story writers: 


received much praise. 


I’ve just been compelled to write my first note 
to an author I don’t know—Wilbur Steele, for his 
“Arab Stuff” in the January magazine. And then 
it occurred to me that I must tel! you, too—so I’m 
sending it to you to forward, if you will. It seems 
to me one of the finest pieces of work, from every 
If Steele had 
been a heavy-headed professor he would probably 


point of view, that I’ve ever seen. 


have written two large tomes of solemn stuff to 

say less than he has compressed into that brief, 

beautiful form. I can’t find the word to say what 

he has managed to do, but I know what it is—and 

that is the way oneshould respond to art, if it 7sart. 

Have just had a fight about Sheila Kaye- 

Smith’s “One Day in a Woman’s Life.” A sub- 

scriber to HarPER’s was very much enraged by 

your publishing such a low tale. I found myself 
defending it with the fervor of the younger gen- 
eration at large—and in the end she admitted that 
she saw my point, that she was as much for truth 

as anybody, but that she saw no reason for rob- 
bing women of their dignity. “Well,” says I, “life 
has done it, why not literature?” But she thought 
it a low tale just the same. How we radicals do 
suffer in this conventional world! I’m glad to see 
you publishing such ‘low stuff.” 

Faithfully, 
Fiera CAMPBELL SPRINGER. 


- 
“e 


SeaTt.e, Wash. 
Drar Harper’s—I have just read “Arab Stuff” 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele. Until the old gossip was 
introduced, 1 enjoyed the story as a clever bur- 
lesque. But in the ending the author with a deft 
and surprising stroke transfigured the story from 
a diverting satire into something rich and strange. 
I like the ambiguous satire and the monstrous 
irony on which the reader is left to chew. 
Yours truly, O. M. Forsytn, 
Instructor in English, Lincoln High School. 


James Norman Hall again bursts into 
verse while at work upon the prose account 
of his travels in Iceland. He writes enthusi- 
astically of the country and his adventures, 
but we take it that Icelandic fare is not to 
his liking. He inquires: 


Didn’t Harper’s once publish a play about Ice- 
land, called ‘The Winter Feast?”’ Well,. here’s 
another Winter Feast from the same region: 


It was a winter evening; 
Old Caspar’s work was done. 

“To supper!” he roared in Icelandic, 
“I’m famished! Come on, my son!” 
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We shut the door of the cattle barn 
Nor was I loathe to go), 

And took the lantern and struggled through 
Mountains of drifting snow. 


The house was more than a mile away, 
\ river passed the door, 

Or better, had stood in front of it 
These past three months and more. 


The wind had swept the channel free 
From snow, the ice was slick; 

Suddenly down old Caspar went 
Like a thousand tons of brick. 


He fell upon the lantern, 
And I on Caspar’s head; 
I cannot quote iambically 


The words which then were said. 


“Winter and summer,” Caspar said, 
“This river is my bane;”’ 

“IT can well believe it,” I rephed 
When I had my breath again 

Oh! bitter blew the wind and gripped 
All nature in a vise; 

And if you spit, before it hit 
It was a lump of ice 


We climbed the pathway to the house, 
And ere we entered in 

Washed hands and faces in the snow, 
It felt warm to the skin. 


No stove nor any fire was there 
In that dagstofa old, 

But bodily heat somewhat dispelled 
The coarsest of the cold. 

Yet, though our breath came out like steam, 
Caspar removed his coat; 

“Whew! but it’s hot in here!” he said, 
Baring his chest and throat. 

Then, going to the entryway, 
“Vigdis! Supper!” he roared; 

{ moment later Vigdis, his wife, 
Had placed it on the board. 

“What may I pass you?” Caspar said. 
I cast my eye about, 

For the food had a strange, uncanny look, 
And I was in some doubt. 


“What may I pass you?” he said again; 
I answered, “If you please, 

I'll trouble vou for a slice of bread 
And a little of that cheese.” 


“What! cheese to start your supper with? 
Have some of this nice sldter 

It’s made of fat and dried sheep’s blood— 
And you will feel much stouter. 


“There's nothing to whet the appetite 
Like dried sheep’s blood and fat.” 

“Oh thanks! but I’m hungry enough as it is, 
So I won't have any of that.” 


“Then let me recommend that you 
\ little shark meat try; 

It’s heaven to smell and eat when it 
Begins to mortify. 


“We wash it down with schnapps,” he 
Smacking his lips with zest, 

And he washed some down, and smacke 
“That puts hair on your chest!” 


“Caspar, I'm mortified if you 
Are mortified at me; 

But my stomach and mortified shark me 
I am sure would not agree.” 


“Then have some schnapps without th« 
I timidly said, **Alright,”’ 

And drank; my liver, a moment thence 
Burned green and blue and white 


“Isn't that fine?” old Caspar said; 
“Delicious!” I replied, 
But “Scotland's Burning” my stomach s 


And I thought that I had died. 


I thought that I was dead and gone 
(Alas!) to what reward 

A misspent life vouchsafed; but no, 
I still sat at the board. 


And there sat Caspar opposite. 
“Now then! what next?” he said; 
And thereupon he took his fork 
And speared a huge sheep's head. 


It had been roasted whole: teeth, tongue, 
Eyes, nostrils—all but wool, 

And even shreds of this still clung 
Upon that grisly skull. 


“Here’s one for you and one for me,” 
Said Caspar, “Come! set-to!” 

And drawing closer still his chair, 
Proceeded so to do. 


“Don’t use your knife and fork on this, 
For they are useless things.” 

I thought of ships and sealing-wax, 
Of cabbages and kings; 


Of the lines in ““The Ancient Mariner,” 
Now fraught with meaning new: 

“Tt ate the food it ne’er had eat 
And round and round it flew.” 


I thought of this, I thought of that, 
While Caspar ate his head; 

And having finished, “* Bless my soul! 
You've not touched yours!” he said. 


“Well, what in the deuce will you have?” he sa 
“Your hunger to appease?” 

I troubled him for a slice of bread 
And another piece of cheese. 


AFTERTHOUGHT 
Oh! all you pampered Gothamites 
Who live at Franklin Square, 
Who sit at night by open fires 
And dine on dainty fare, 


If you to Iceland turn your thoughts 
And thitherward would go— 
God save you all from a feast like this 
At the Farm of Norman’s’ Woe! 
NorMAN Hatt. 
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GLADIOLA 
By Ruth 


HE daring of an author who undertakes 
iy : tell the story of a heroine in whom are 
“mixed the bloods of an Irish patriot, a 
Penobscot Princess and a great sea captain” 
is considerable. And when, in addition, she 
names that heroine Gladiola Murphy, it 
would seem to be courting disaster. The ex- 
pectation of fireworks to come is going to take 
agood deal of satisfying. But Ruth Sawyer’s 
courage is matched only by Gladiola’s—and 
s rewarded with equally 





MURPHY 


Sawyer 


Decisive and imaginative, inured to hard- 
ship and accustomed to providing for herself, 
Gladiola was not one to be dragged down by 
her surroundings. Before she was twelve she 
had stowed away aboard a schooner bound 
for Boston. Here she met with the first 
stroke of good luck her miserable little ex- 
istence had ever known. Mary Page, human, 
understanding and admiring courage and 
truthfulness even in the person of a small and 
ragged waif, took charge 





happy results, 

Gladiola Murphy, the 
of debauched 
lescendants of a splendid 
ne was a throwback to 
some finer and purer strain 
than her immediate fam- 
lv. At the age of eleven 
her knowledge of what are 
generally known as “the 
facts of life’? was com- 
plete, with a few trim- 
mings in the way of inti- 
mate aequaintance with 
filth and degradation and 
imbecility. But her soul 
was her own. Her exist- 
ence in the besotted house- 


ffspring 





of Gladiola’s life. At this 
time she was “as uncon- 
scious as a young animal, 
as determined to reach 
out and grow as a plant; 
and and 
buoyant as an untram- 
meled spirit.” 

It is the story of this 
growth; of the trammeling 
of this spirit, and its final 
emergence into happiness, 
which Miss Sawyer tells, 
much as she says a state 
of Maine woman of her 
acquaintance pieces out a 
patchwork quilt; “‘She has 
one that she calls ‘Joy- 


as 


as responsive 








hold, set down in the midst 
of clean, wind-blown coun- 
try,made inevitable in her alert little mind the 
comparison of human life as she knew it with 
the beauty and dignity of trees and rocks and 
all natural things. ‘She was mother to the 
tree, the brakes, the moss, the purple trilium; 
she threw behind her all blood ties with the 
house of Murphy. And from the depths of 
a topsy-turvy soul she said once “TI haint 
goin’ to ever let on to myself ’'m human. 
I'm goin’ to have one o’ them spreadin’ 
beeches for a pap. That one! and for ma I 
cal’ate [’ll have one of them white, soft- 
whisperin’ birches. Every goshdurned thing 
that grows I’ll have for folks—have birds an’ 
critters, too.” 


RUTH SAWYER 


an’-mournin’’—bits of 
christening dresses, grad- 
uation dresses, wedding dresses, and shrouds, 
with here and there a black patch of mourn- 
ing ‘t’ set it off.’ All these—pieced together 
to keep someone warm! When first I saw 
that quilt it made me think of Gladiola 
Murphy, and the way scraps of her life, dark 
and light, fitted together. I have gathered 
only the scraps—the complete fabric of it 
needs must lie back in Gladiola’s own mem- 
ory and what vou may weave out of your 
imagination. On the whole it is a singularly 
personal affair; the people who come and go 
fade quickly into the background. The story 
never belongs to anyone but Gladiola herself. 
It combines the grotesque and the sublime 
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with much the same effect as the b| 
white patches on the ‘Joy-an’-m 
quilt; and the pattern is equally sin 

Gladiola Murphy is probably {| 
novel from the pen of an author whos. 
have for years enjoyed a wide and «i 
popularity. They are always ap; 
written with humor, and feeling, and 
ance, and always they tell a story well 
hearing. 
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CONTRABAND 


The letter that By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Clarence Budington 


raised my salary Kelland is as Any eatin 


I certainly was surprised when Mr. and as pungent ¢ 
Jordan called me into his private office. tobacco in’ the 
“I want to congratulate you, young : 
man,” he said, “on the splendid record = ks, embellished With 
you are making with the International the picture of a bull 
Correspondence Schools. They have been : “. 
sending me reports of your progress and which the cowboys ol 
this last letter is particularly fine. "" the 
“T want you to know that the firm . " 
never overlooks a man who cares enough the range, too, for that 
about his work to study it in spare time. matter, always carry 
Beginning to-morrow, you are to take ° ° . _ ° ‘ . 
over Jim Hanna’s position at an increase in their shirt pockets. His stories have a 


of $50 a month. I wish we had more men breeziness and rush, a sort of high speed 

like you : é ; is 
p ——— : high tension energy, that sweeps the reader 
Employers in every line of business — 


are looking for men with ambition—men along from start to finish without break or 
who really want to get ahead in the . i 

world and are willing to prove it by let-down. : ' ) 
training themselves to do some one thing Contraband is a novel of romance, intri 
well. Prove that you are that kind of : . . 1 ° : 
a man! and daring in which ... Wand is at his breath 


The way is easy. Without cost, with- less best. The little town of Gibeon “twenty 
out obligation, just mark and mail this ° Cc : - ; 
coupon and get the full story of what miles from the Canadian border,” placid, 


the I.'C. S. can do for you! prosperous and law-abiding, but with typical 
— — — — — — — TEAR OUT HERE = — — — — — — . ge .e 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS American indifference to official corruption, 


Box 4805-B, Scranton, Penna. had become the headq uarters, and the screen, 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I ean qualify for the , » a : os oe " 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X of a highly organizea ring of whisky runiicrs, 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT with Gibeon’s most prosperous business man 
C) Business Management ()] Salesmanship ° mr . . 
() Industrial Management (_) Advertising at its head. The sheriff, believed to be a 
}Personnel Organization () Better Letters : j 
Traffic Management (Foreign Traue brave and honest man, had mysteriously dis- 
Business Law Stenography and Typing ’ 
Banking and Banking Law Business English appeared when Carmel Lee, twenty-two, 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service . . : 
Nichelson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk pretty, determined and too inexperienced to enienc 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Gio. D 





movies, and of 








Private Secretary High School Subjects be afraid, arrived to take over the ownership 
Business Spanish 0 french Illustrating ©) Cartooning 7 iaseesiiilies . . “tae 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT and management of the Gibeon Free-Press, a 
(Electrical Engineering Architect moribund weekly left her by an uncle whose 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading . ba 


Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder philanthropy in doing so was open to ques- 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman ’ 


Machine Shop Practice Conerete Builder tion. One of the first things she did was to 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 


Gas Engine Operating Plumbing and Heating publish a letter from the ex-superintendent 
Civil Engineer Chemistry () Pharmacy 


Surveying and Mapping Automobile Work of schools removed to make room for a de 
Metallurgy Navigation . i ° 
Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry serving politician — a proceeding which 
Radio 0D Airplane Engines Mathemat cs ° ° : 
quickly brought a warning from the town 

Name seceesceesesses eocesenees “ 0 ae 
Street .26- Boss. 
Address She took on “the Professor” as her assis! 
ant and declared war on the invisible forces 
Occupation........... we that ruled Gibeon. The battle that followed 


P. idi Canada sh i end th to the atone . r ’ ° 
Somat Correspondence anada ould end fhe coupon te the Canada. is Kelland’s story, and neither reader not 








Every Roper Gas Range is 


inspected by a woman be- 
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(1 --—-— - — — 
{pp Yec ia t i ng that beauty as well as 


convenience have a 


nrked effect in increasing efficiency, Roper has 
ted 37 years to dignifying and lightening the 

tk of the kitchen. Today the exclusive con- 
iences and rare visible charm of Roper Gas 


Goo. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, Illinois. 
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FOR CHEERFUL 


fore it is certified by the Roper 
quality mark—the Roper purple line 





KITCHENS 


Ranges are demonstrating the value of making 
the kitchen a place of pleasant contentment. 
Roper Gas Ranges from $35to $300 are the most 
profitable investments in household economy. 
Send 35 cents in stamps or coin for the Roper 
Recifile, the latest type of indexed recipes. 


PaciFic Coast BRANCH: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


ER 


GAS RANGES 


(formerly ECLIPSE ) 


% SURE 


THE ROPER PURPLE LINE GHB AND ROPER OVEN 
Copyright, 1923, by Geo. D. Roper 


CONTROL ARB ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 
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COMFORT IN THE ART MISSION—WITH THE DESK 


IR /)YWNERS of Globe-Wernicke 
f ( Sectional Bookcases believe good 
Br=4 books deserve good bookcases ...- 

fi They enjoy architecturally correct 
lines. Silent glass doors keep out dust and 
dampness. And these decorative bookcases 
grow with your library. Add a section, 
and new book treasures are cared for... 

Desks match many of the period book- 

cases ... Popularly priced, everywhere! 
{ 
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ZLef U8 -SEL?P— 

we will gladly send our 

bootlet of Unusual 

Devorative Effects for 

Address: 

B-11 -3 at 
Cincannatt, 





The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 
Chicago. Boston . Detroit. 
Washington New Orleans 














A SUMMER CAMP 


FOR YOUR BOYS OR GIRLS? 


Thinking about what’s best for them 
this summer? Then turn to the Camp 
Section of this issue, for it is in Harper's 
Magazine that you find the most depend- 
able selection of summer camps, as well 
as private and preparatory schools and 


colleges. 











author would thank me for givin: 
here. That it is not to be a conte: 
only is evident from the first lineu 
opposing forces. There are thrills 
mingled with the humor of New 
types which Kelland knows so well 
fine satisfactory romance. If you 
entertainment, here is entertainment 


MAN AND THE TWO WORLDs 


By William Frederic Dix and 


Randall Salisbury 


WO business men, both high executives 

prominent in financial circles, and not 
two ecclesiastics, are the co-authors of Ma 
and the Two Worlds, a book which seeks to 
solve the paradox of evil and suffering in a 
world created by an infinitely good and all- 
powerful God. 

From childhood, William Frederick Dix 
and Randall Salisbury have discussed 
philosophic and religious subjects together, 
and the solution they offer in Man and th 
Two Worlds of the paradox stated above 
has brought such peace into their own lives 
that they have been moved to pass on 
their “layman's idea of God” in the hope 
that it will bring peace to others. 

In their introduction, the authors state 
that they seek no converts, and claim no 
seership other than that of earnest seekers 
after light. If they have dared to break 
away from certain teachings which are usu- 
ally considered fundamental bases of belief, 
and if they seem to deny certain teachings 
which are regarded as the roots of faith, they 
assure the reader they have not done so out 
of bravado, but because they find, in their 
own conception of certain mysteries, far 
more spiritual comfort and intellectual un- 
derstanding and harmony than they ever had 
before. 

How can an omnipotent God who is in 
finitely good allow, for an instant, so much 
fearful agony and mental and physical pain 
to be borne by His beloved children, created 
in His own likeness? the authors ask. 

“Countless millions of God’s creatures. 
both brute and human, have been allowed 


nothiz 
seem 
The 
given 
ind tl 
In sir 
amo 
whicl 
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8 We 
state 
God 
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through countless generations, 

, of misery imaginable. We are a 

eat and cold and disease and the 

' savage animals and the even crueler 

‘uacks of our fellows, to evil passions and 

ry and fear and hatred. We have an in- 

iging to know the real meaning of 

have an inherent thirst for truth 

it would seem, the opportunity of 
Why? 

confusing of all is the belief that 

only countenances the presence of 

suffering, but deliberately imbued 


His creatures with an excruciatingly acute 


apacity to be affected by it. Innumerable 


samples of this seemingly needless agony 


is a part of our life could be 


If the infinite God is good, why should a 
grat ship full of people, many of them valu- 
e members of society, be annihilated at 
wa’ Why should disease spread its world- 
Why should the 


the weak and 


wide curse of suffering? 
rong oppress nation rise 
gainst nation? Countless millions of par- 

s have asked why should their dear sons, 
om they have so lovingly reared, have to 
« their lives in the Great War? Has not 
ery human soul had cause to cry out, per- 
aps many times in the course of life, ‘What 
ive I done that I should be so pitilessly pun- 
sed?” And has there ever been a satisfy- 
What real comfort can 
any minister or priest of any religion ever 


g answer given? 


give? He can vaguely assure us that we can- 
not understand God’s infinite plan, that He 
loves us and that all is for the best, but 
nothing can explain to the broken heart the 
weming heartlessness of it all.” 

The answers to these questions are 
given and explained by the authors of Man 
ind the Two Worlds, from their point of view. 
In simple, clear language, they have written 
i most unusual book, a stimulating book, 
which may not coincide with the reader’s 

ews, but which, for the peace it holds out, 
s worth the reading. For, as the authors 
‘tate in their opening paragraph, the idea of 
God is surely the most-absorbing of all the 
problems of life. 


THEODORE BrookEs. 





A Work of Art, Sent on Ap- 
proval:—Return in 5 days if not 
satisfactory. Your deposit will be 
refunded in 

full. No 

money need 

be sent with 

Coupon. 


this exquisite Greek-Pompeian 
Floor Lamp would have cost 
rather more than three thousand 
dollars. The League can produce it 
for less than one hundredth of that 
price, because its membership is so 
widespread, and because it can 
reach its members so quickly. 
Compare Thoroughly. _ 
That is Why This Lamp is 
Loaned to You 
After you have received this lamp, 
we ask that you visit the art import- 
ers, the jewelers, the large stores and 
the commercial electric showrooms. 
See if you can find any lamp that, 
at twice or five times this price, even 
approaches it in artistic perfection. 
Ve do no “‘selling’’ in the ordi- 
nary commercial sense. This is all 
the ‘‘selling’’ that the League has 
everneeded for any ofits productions, 
he lamp must sell ttself to you, on 
your own judgment ,and comparison. 
If it does not... SEND IT 
BACK—any time within five days. 
We will return your deposit at once 
and in full, and you will be under no 
further obligation whatever 
If we could think of any pleas- 
anter, fairer, more confident way to 
offer the League's productions we 
would do it,—but we can not 
* * 7 
When we send you this lamp we 
will also, if you wish, register you as 
a Corresponding Member of the 
Decorative Arts League, it being dis- 
tinctly understood that such mem- 
bership is to cost you nothing, either 
now or later, and is to entail no 
obligation of any kind. It simply 
registers you as one interested in 
hearing of really artistic new things 
for home decoration. 


This low price is a test 

This lamp was designed to sell for $36. 
We want to see if, by offering it ata much 
lower price, we can secure enough orders 
to cause a great saving in the cost of pro- 
duction and distribution, and without a 
loss to the League. So, as 
an experiment, we are offer- 
ing it at $19.85 

For the present, this is 
only an experiment. We 
cannot guarantee that the 
price will not be raised 
Your Approval Request 
should be mailed at once 


. only one like it had been made, 


Loaned for your ex- 
amination and com- 
parison—the League's 
only method of selling 


Hand the carrier 
the postage and 


$3.85 


Deposit (returnable) 


Note the new and clever 
dual-purpose Shade; an 
exclusive D. A. L. idea. 
Can be used without any 
draping. Is handsomely 
decorated. At the same 
time it is the ideal frame 
on which you can make 
silk covers in limitless 
variety. 

Lamp is about 5 feet 
high. Finish, rich Stat- 
uary Bronze. Base and 
cap cast in solid Medal- 
lium. Upper shaft is seam- 
less brass. Shade is parch- 
ment, brass bound. Out- 
side decorations in three 
colors: top and bottom 
bands in deep red; design 
in dark green; background 
graded in brown. 


Inside reflecting surface 
is delicate pink. Grace- 
fully curved arm, is piv- 
oted at the shaft so that 
the lamp can be raised or 
lowered with a. single 
touch. 

Another pivot enables 
shade and bulb to be 
tilted to throw light at an 
angle. Fifteen feet of cord, 
with two-piece attach- 
ment plug. Wiring is 
inside the shaft and arm. 

Complete, ready for the 
bulb Weight packed 
about 22 pounds. 

« 7 * 

A painter, a sculptress 
and a noted decorative 
expert collaborated in the 
design of this lamp.« 

The result is a design 
of dignity, richness and 
grace, which at once dis- 
tinguish it unmistak- 
ably from the ordinary 
commercial products of 

factory ‘‘design- 
ing depart- 
ments.” 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


[HAR re 
A pprovai 
Request 


Please send me the Greek-Pompeian Floor Lamp and I will pay the 
carrier $3.85 (deposit) when delivered, plusthe transportationcharges. 

fae lf not satisfactory | can return the lamp within five days 
of receipt and you are to refund my deposit in full. 

If I do not return it in that time I agree to purchase it at the 
special int roductory price of $19.85, and will send $4 monthly from 
date for four months; the lamp remaining your property until fully 


paid for 


(Cannot be sent on approval outside Continental U. S. A.) 
Please enter my name as a Corresponding Member without cost 


or obligation. 
Signed —_____. 
Address ——____ 


a 


(HARPERS-MARCH) 
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HEN INTERNATIONAL STUDIO arrives each month, 

or when looking over past issues, I always ex- 
perience the ‘esthetic moment,’ which Mr. Bernard 
Berenson has defined as ‘that peculiar condition of 
ecstacy which art should aim to produce.’ 


“My fourth year as a subscriber has been completed. 
I have always loved.and treasured the magazine, 
but what a metamorphosis took place with the 
March number, 1922! Especially in the matter of 
format! It is a delight to touch the ivory-like 
finish of the paper. The compact appearance and 
clean-cut outline of the magazine are satisfying; 
and the superb color illustrations as well as the 
reproductions within are a ‘joy forever.’ When life 
becomes a little prosaic, I get out some old copies 
and am soon transported to my ‘Ivory Tower’—my 
‘Palace of Art!” 
George Mortimer Brush 
Boulder, Colorado 

















MAIL COUPON BELOW AND RECEIVE ISSUES FOR FOUR MONTHS 





INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, Inc. ~~ 49 West 45th St., NEW YORK 


Enclosed please find $2.00 for a four months introductory subscription to the 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, beginning MARCH, 1923. 


Name—__ are ' ~— : —_—__ Street 





< — State — 
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